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EPISODES OF THE MONTH. 


We continue to advance up the Nile. Taking into 

pm....3 ” consideration the ultimate consequences, the cam- 
Tue Nie.  paign in Egypt is at least as important as the cam- 
paign on the Indian frontier,* and we rather regret 

‘that public attention should have been exclusively concentrated 
‘upon the latter. Berber has now been occupied as the result of 
General Hunter’s masterly capture of Abu Hamed. While there 
was a certain advantage in having no newspaper correspondents 
-accompanying General Hunter, the disadvantage was that the 
British people remain ignorant of the brilliant nature of the per- 
formance of General Hunter’s flying column. It is because no 
‘newspaper account has appeared that we give the following brief 
narrative of the march, which is obtained from an authentic source. 
It was above all things netessary that the intended dash on Berber 
-should be kept a profound secret. This was so well done that even 
the Commanding Officers of battalions were not aware of the pro- 
ject until they were on the point of starting. If they had known 
the date of departure and the strength of the Abu Hamed column, 
‘their servants would have known it, and it would gradually have 
‘been the general talk of the place. The result of this would have 
“been that the Khalifa would have been informed of the design by 
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one of the numerous spies who are always on the look out to sell’ 
information either to the Baggaras or to ourselves. Even whilst 
we were confined by a policy of passive defence within the frontiers. 
of Egypt, it was necessary to obtain early information of Dervish 
attacks, and for this purpose the desert Arabs were employed and 
rewarded. We were quite aware that these same tribes gave 
information to the enemy likewise, but after many years’ ex- 
perience, both on the Nile frontier and at Suakim, it has been: 
tound that on the whole the advantage was on our side. The result 
is that Anglo-Egyptian movements are always more or less sur- 
rounded by spies, some of whom are unwilling informers and others 
professional ones sent to look us up by the Khalifa. Now the Sirdar 
knew that Emir Wad Mahmud was stationed at Metemmeh with a 
large force prepared either to defend the desert route from Korti 
to Metemmeh, or to reinforce Abu Hamed if it were threatened.. 
He had plenty of large sailing boats there. The rising Nile was. 
flowing down stream at the rate of five or six miles an hour, 
and if Wad Mahmud had received notice of the expedition by 
a swift camel, he would have arrived at Abu Hamed in time to- 
defend and possibly save it. 


General Hunter had, therefore, to calculate the: 
GENERAL — necessary time to reach Abu Hamed before a 
HUNTER’S SUR- 
prisk Marcu. force could get there from Metemmeh. If he 
could cover the 140 miles in nine days, he made 
sure of capturing the place, as the garrison did not exceed 700 
or 800 men. Once captured, he could fortify and hold it 
against any force the Emir might bring. The force intended for 
this service was finally mustered at Kassingar on July 27th, having 
on that day crossed from the left to the right bank. This was ac- 
complished with order and rapidity, and what to the uninitiated 
luoked like chaos for a mile up and down the banks of the Nile, 
was a well-arranged embarkation and disembarkation. On the 
evening of July 28th the Sirdar inspected the column with its kit, 
food, and ninety rounds of ammunition packed, and ready to dis- 
appear in the desert and maintain itself for eighteen days. There- 
were 3,300 men, and 1,314 camels for transport. The next. 
night, July 29th, the column started upon its exciting enter- 
prise. General Hunter had no precise information as to the length 
of the marches necessary to accomplish the 140 miles within 
nine days. The maps he had were those which had been 
traced hurriedly in 1885 by a couple of officers who travelled 
in boats, and who did not understand Arabic. The names of vil- 
lages could not be recognized by the Arab guides. It was not 
possible to make out how long the march might be from water to. 
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water. To have followed the banks would have been to double 
the distance, and at the cataracts the banks are impassable for 
camels. The men marched splendidly, and averaged in the nine 
days, or rather nights, 153 of a mile each march, every man carry- 
ing his rifle and ninety rounds of Martini-Henry ammunition, with 
a full water-bottle and a haversack of rations. -When it is remem- 
bered that, being in an enemy’s country, the whole transport train 
of loaded camels had to be closed up to the infantry column and 
protected from raids, and that the route frequently necessitated the 
camels to follow one another in single file when passing through 
rocky gorges, which caused great delay and frequent halts, and 
bearing in mind the heat, it must be admitted that General 
Hunter’s march compares not unfavourably with some of those: 
Indian marches which have rendered our Indian Army celebrated.. 


At 7 p.m, on August 6th the force started on its. 
Tue ZaniBa, ast night march. A march of eighteen miles. 
brought the column at 4 a.m. on the 7th within a mile and a half 
of the town of Abu Hamed. Here a zariba was formed. It was. 
no simple matter to unload more than a thousand camels in the 
dark, and jam them into a half-acre of land, all tied down, with 
their loads and saddles built into a parapet all round, with the: 
exception of the river side. General Hunter’s experience was. 
here invaluable. He knew how to make it and how to direct others. 
todo so. A parapet was soon formed of sacks of food, forage, Xc.,, 
surmounted by camel saddles. Two corners were armed, the one 
with a Gardner gun, and the other with a Nordenfelt. The enclosure 
was manned by half a battalion, together with all the servants and 
transport men. Lieutenants Wolseley (a nephew of the Com- 
mander-in-Chief) and Healey were left in charge of the zariba. 
The column then, freed from care as to the security of its food, 
forage, and reserves, moved towards the back of Abu Hamed. 
The sun was then up, and the Dervishes were observed watching 
the “enemies of God” from a watch-tower. There was not a sign 
of life visible in the town to the Staff Officers who rode close up 
to reconnoitre it. The watch-tower was deserted. 


Tue Fau or Le position of Abu Hamed is a rather hidden 
Anu Hamep anv one. It is close to the river, on a piece of ground 
BERBER. which only just affords space for it between the 
river and the steep descent from the level plateau above it. The 
houses are only discovered suddenly, when within 200 yards. 
Until then the wooden watch-tower and a small circular 
fort are alone visible. General Hunter ordered the infantry to 
deploy at 6.30 am., and the battery to advance from the centre 
13* 
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of the deployed line and open fire when within view. The 
10th Battalion, under Major Sidney, was on the exposed flank on 
the left, the 9th, under Lieutenant Ravenscroft, next to them, and 
then the 3rd, under Lieutenant-Colonel Gillem. On the right, 
with its flank to the river, was the 11th Battalion, under Captain 
Bubury. The infantry brigade was commanded by Lieutenant- 
Colonel Macdonald, C.B., with Captain Keith Falconer as Brigade 
Major, and Captain the Honourable P. Walsh as A.D.C. It was 
some little time before the garrison replied to the attack, but it 
did so at last, from sheltered trenches and loopholed houses. The 
engagement then became general, the Maxims keeping up a 
steady fire, and the infantry also opening fire. The latter 
were soon ordered to assault the town at the point of the 
bayonet. Many men were shot down from the loopholes 
during the short advance across the open. Among them the 
commanding officer of the 10th Sudanese, Major Sidney, and 
Lieutenant Fitzclarence fell, the command of the regiment devolv- 
ing on Captain Charles Ferguson during the rest of the action. 
The Baggaras stuck to their positions until they were either shot 
down or bayonetted. As soon as the town was entered the men 
got scattered in the streets, and in small alleys and courtyards, and 
there was some severe house-to-house fighting. An hour after 
the assault the Baggaras who survived, perceiving resistance to 
be hopeless, mounted their horses and meade a bolt of it from the 
farther end of the town, in the direction of Berber; they were 
pursued by the 9th and 10th Battalions, and several were shot 
down; others attempted to swim the Nile to Mograt Island, but 
few reached it. There were still, however, several houses defended 
by desperate men, who refused quarter. In one, the defenders 
managed to kill five men of the 10th Sudanese, and a gun had 
to be brought up and discharged into the house before the inmates 
succumbed. Abu Hained was thus won—but not without serious 
losses. Among the killed were two British officers, Major Sidney and 
Lieutenant Fitzclarence, and twenty-four men. Among the 
wounded were three Egyptian officers and sixty-one men. The 
Dervish loss was over 300 killed and sixty prisoners, including 
the Dervish Commander, Mahomed el Zain. On the following 
day the prisoners, including Baggara women and the Baggara Emir, 
were despatched with a convoy of camels to Kassingar and 
Merawi. One month after the capture of Abu Hamed we 
received news of the evacuation of Berber, and the with- 
drawal of the Baggara to Metemmeh. The friendly Arabs 
occupied Berber until the arrival of General Hunter and his troops. 
Two gunboats proceeded thirty miles south of Berber, and captured 
fourteen grain-laden barges at Ed Dameh, where the Atbara joins 
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the Nile. The riverside tribes are rejoiced that the ruinous and 
cruel yoke of the Baggaras is at last removed. The Suakim- 
Berber route is to be reopened at once, and peaceful trade and 
prosperity are reviving. 


In the meantime the railway across the desert 

THE DeseRT from Wady Halfa to Abu Hamed is being pushed 
steadily forward. Some 160 miles are by this time 

accomplished, the total length to be completed is 230 miles. It is 
expected to reach Abu Hamed by the middle of October. The 
fortunate discovery has been made that a plentiful supply of water 
can be obtained in the desert on the railway track at a depth of 
seventy-five feet. A vivid description of the scene of railway con- 
struction was published in The Times of the 11th inst. It is a rare 
feat of civilization to have transformed a number of fighting 
Dervishes into railway navvies, cheerfully employed in making a 
railway of deliverance, as it may be called, into the Sudan. A 
few energetic British engineers have charge of the work, and by 
their instinctive knowledge of how to deal with natives they have 
accomplished this miracle, and have converted them into excellent 
navvies, and fairly skilful mechanics. The correspondent writes: 
“These people have a great capacity for railway construction, and 


seem to thoroughly enjoy their work. Of the cheery, ever-grinning 
Sudanese, numbers were Dervishes but a few months since fight- 
ing against us; and some were still wearing the jibbahs or Mahdi’s 
uniforms, from which the coloured patches had been torn off.” 


The anxious question now is: Shall we push on to 
Khartoum and finish the campaign this winter ? 
We have to be sure of our success before undertaking the enter- 
prise, and this means sending a reinforcement of British troops to 
Sir Herbert Kitchener. It is obvious that Sir Herbert has by his 
brilliant success earned the distinction of commanding the expedi- 
tion until the campaign is completed; no red tapeism can now 
supersede him. If we were tosend 4,000 British troops, the railway 
to Abu Hamed being open by October 15th, there is little doubt but 
what the Khalifa would be driven to flight by the opening of the new 
year. Some fighting would be necessary. The first resistance 
would be at Metemmeh, where the Nile is fortified on both sides. 
If Metemmeh were taken there would be a final struggle at Omdur- 
man. It has been said that some international considerations make 
us reluctant to increase our army in Egypt. This means that the 
excitable jealousy of the French would be still further aroused. 
We should be deeply grieved if it were so, because we desire to 
remain friends with the French; but having undertaken the 
responsibilities of pacification in Egypt, and having the most 
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profound interest in the future of the Nile Valley, we cannot allow 
ourselves to be either intimidated or scolded out of the discharge 
of our onerous duties because the French nation cherishes a 


“sentiment” about Egypt—that sentiment being that she should 
[OS sess it. 


We have almost exhausted our amiability in en- 

sf Mca ©deavouring to conciliate the French. We have 
given her a free hand in Madagascar; we have nor, 

reproached her about Tunis. We might very well have nursed a 
“sentiment ” about Madagascar, for at one time we occupied a con- 
siderable portion of that island, and evacuated various towns, not 
for cash, but because the then King of Madagascar undertook to 
wolish slavery. We have never reproached France for break- 
ing her pledges to evacuate Tunis, although the declarations 
she made to England, Italy, and to the Bey of Tunis were 
more precise than any declaration made by the British 
Government about Egypt. Monsieur Barthélemy St. Hilaire, 
who was the French Minister for Foreign Affairs, said, in a formal 
note addressed to Lord Lyons: “We have no more desire to 
annex Bizerta than any other part of Tunis.” Mons. Jules Ferry read 
the following declaration to the Senate and Chainber of Deputies in 
May, 1881:—* La Republique Francaise a répudie solennellement, en 
couunencant cette expedition, toute projet d’annexation, toute idée de 
conqucéte ; elle renouvelle, i cette heure oii la denouement est proche, 
les mémes déclarations.” We donot quote these passages in order 
to taunt France with any breach of faith. We believe she was as 
sincere in her declaration in 1881 about Tunis as we were in 1882 
in making the declarations we did about Egypt. If the two Powers 
had intended to remain they would not, either of them, have made 
such declarations. We had not the smallest intention of remaining 
in Egypt when we went there. The course of events and our utility 
in Egypt prevents our leaving. The annexation of Tunis by France 
annuls the pledges of both countries. We claim our entire freedom 
of action in Egypt. Possibly it is conceded already. May we not 
hope that when the agreement was signed the other day by Monsieur 
Hanotaux and Sir Edward Monson, which cancelled our old treaty 
of commerce with Tunis, something more was obtained than a paltry 
3 per cent. reduction of duty on cotton? We think it likely that 
this conclusive expression of goodwill on our part was met in a 
reciprocal spirit, and that a more friendly attitude was officially 
undertaken concerning Egypt. Our experience is that Govern- 
ments of the present day are more conciliatory than peoples are 
when represented by their so-called “popular” journals. We 
believe that Monsieur Hanotaux and his colleagues would not 
be averse to recognizing—frankly and loyally—the ascendency of 
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Great Britain in Egypt, with all the consequences that would 
follow such recognition. There is, however, always the chance of 


the Niger question intervening to impair the good relations be- 
tween the two nations. 


At last,after four months’ discussion and dissension, 
cir PEACE the Great Powers have negotiated a peace between 
Turkey and Greece, and have secured for the latter 
terms as faveurable as she could expect or deserved. If it had not 
been for the Great Powers Greece would have been wiped out. 
The circumstances of the war have to be remembered. Greece 
defied Europe, and sent Government troops on a filibustering ex- 
pedition to Crete. Colonel Vassos issued a proclamation in the 
King’s name to declare the island annexed to Greece. Next, Greek 
levies crossed the border and attacked the Turks. Turkey showed 
extraordinary forbearance in deference to the Powers, but had at 
last to face the situation and declare war. Of course, the vanity 
and ignorance of the Greeks led them to suppose they were going 
to carry everything before them. They “carried” nothing—when 
fighting commenced they showed no pluck whatsoever. They 
generally took to flight in panic-stricken rabbles—e.g., at Turnavo, 
Phersala, and Domoko. During the month’s war they did nothing 
to obtain respect, and at last, in sheer terror, besought the media- 
tion of the Great Powers. An armistice was obtained on May 18th. 
The Sultan asked in the first instance (1) the cession of Thessaly, 
{2) the payment of an indemnity of £10,000,000, and (3) the 
renunciation of ex-territorial privileges. The actual terms agreed 
to are (1) a strategic rectification of the Thessalian frontier, which 
gives Turkey military security against Greek raids, (2) an indemnity 
of £4,000,000, (3) some modification of the existing territorial 
privileges to guard against the abuse of Consular immunities. On 
the whole Greece could hardly have expected better terms, though 
we much regret that any rectification of the frontier has been 
allowed. The most fortunate stipulation for Greece is that there 
is to be an International Commission of the mediating Powers to 
make the necessary arrangements to secure the rapid payment of 
the indemnity and to prevent injury from being done to the rights 
of former creditors. Under this the collection and employment of 
revenues sufficient for the service of the new and old loans will be 
subjected to the absolute control of the Commission. 


The Daily Chronicle, which has always suffered 
A FINANCIAL 
SCHOOLING OF 


from rabies on the Greek Question, had a fresh 
GREECE. attack over the declaration of International Con- 
trol. It was the “ruin of Greece ”—“ suicide or 
slavery ”—and all done for the “sharks of Berlin.” “Mr. Pliable 
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(this is a graceful reference to the Prime Minister) has finally seated 
the German money-!ender at the head of the Council Board at 
Athens” and then the “venerable recluse” of Hawarden was 
induced to write to the Editor:—“ My dear Sir,—The pain, the shame, 
and the mischief of the last two years in Eastern policy transcend 
entirely the powers of any language that I could use concerning 
them. A hundred thousand Armenians slaughtered, &c., &c. All 
this due to the European Concert”! We have never been able to 
make out why Greece should be encouraged to mortgage assets to 
a new set of creditors, which are already mortgaged to an old set 
of creditors. Why are German investors to be defrauded? We 
are no admirers of the German Emperor, but we think he was quite 
justified in standing out for the recognition of a prior debt, and that 
Lord Salisbury was right in conceding the point. So far from 
regarding financial control on the part of the Powers as involving 
the ruin of Greece, we consider it is the means of her salvation. 
Greece is the country that needs more than any other a financial 
standard of honesty. The Greek administration is said by honest 
Greeks and Englishmen who live in Greece to be the most corrupt 
in Europe. The public money, they say, is shamefully squandered 
and misappropriated. The first step towards the regeneration of 
Greece will be to purge the administration and to exercise a rigid 
supervision of public expenditure. No doubt this is a huge under- 
taking, and all the more difficult because no journal would be 
popular at Athens that took up the cause. It will be something to 
have an honest and watchful international control established. 
There will be no “slavery” in it, but a financial schooling that will 
help good Greeks to recover their country from the ‘slough into 
which it has fallen. Modern Greece is not what Byron dreamed of, 
but something quite otherwise. 


English people have followed the varicus fore- 

Tuk AuiiaNnces, gatherings of the great Continental Monarchs and 

Presidents, and the various declarations of alliance 

that have signalized them, with interest and‘sympathy. The net 
result of President Faure’s memorable visit to Russia, during 
which the Czar used the magic word “allies” in speaking of the 
two nations, and the subsequent visits paid by the King of Italy 
to the Emperor of Germany, and by the Emperor of Germany to the 
illustrious Emperor of the Austro-Hungarian dominions, is that 
things remain very much as they were. The two great Alliances 
—the Dual and Triple—stand out a little clearer, and the bonds 
of each have no doubt been somewhat tightened. On the other 
hand, Austria has some kind of understanding with Russia 
on the Eastern Question, and the present } Italian Ministry 
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is far more friendly to France than its predecessors. The 
German Emperor seems to have made a great bid for a 
Russian entente, and he has carried on a subtle and softening 
flirtation with France, with whom he is infinitely anxious to make 
it up. He has nothing to offer either Power except his readi- 
ness to combine against Great Britain, but the prospect of plung- 
ing into a bloody war is not alluring at a time when peace is both 
a great Russian and a great French interest. It is all very well for 
boulevard journalists to carve up the British Empire, but it is a 
very different thing for nations to carry out these schemes. We do 
not believe that any of them offer serious incentives to Russian 
or French statesmen, even if they were easier to accomplish than 
they are. They serve a purpose, however—they stimulate the 
jaded journalist and circulate the flagging paper. We believe, 
however, that even the pot-valiant paragraphist is getting a little 
sick of “the great anti-British coalition”—for one notes that 
latterly the controversy has not turned so much upon when 
collective Europe shall make war upon England, but which of the 
two Continental groups the latter is most likely to join. Russian 
and German pressmen—who have as much control over 
foreign events as they have over the course of the stars—have 
engaged in acrimonious controversy as to the likelihood of Great 
Britain’s joining their particular alliance, and each has been eager 
to demonstrate the utter impossibility of her joining “the other 
fellows.” This is certainly better than our being cut up. As 
regards the relations between the Governments, it looks as though 
Great Britain were on particularly good terms with Italy, Austria, 
France, and Russia, and that Germany is desirous to reconsider her 
senseless and abortive antagonism to a nation whose alienation has 
greatly weakened German influence in Europe. We have heard it 
fancifully suggested that one of the Emperor William’s grievances 
against us is that as he is the first-born of the first-born of the 
Queen, he should be recognized as in the direct line of succession 
to the British throne, vice the Prince of Wales and Duke of York. 
Se non é vero, @ ben trovato. 


It has been stated with the utmost assurance, and 
denied with equal vehemence, that the new United 
States Ambassador in Madrid, General Woodford, has presented 
some kind of ultimatum to Spain with regard to the ferocious and 
futile campaign that has now been raging for two-and-a-half years 
in Cuba. We have frequently called attention to the dominant 
features of the Cuban Question, which remain the same to-day as 
they have been for many months. The island is only seventy 
miles from the coast of Florida, 7.¢., as far as Ireland is from Great 
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Britain. Ever since February, 1895, Spain has been seeking with 
an army rising actually to 250,000 men—the largest army ever 
transported over sea—to suppress the islanders, the immense 
majority of whom are in revolt against the rottenest Government 
in existence, outside Turkey. They have more than held their 
-own against the hosts of Spain, and the latter have even given up 
promulgating victories for newspaper purposes, and latterly we 
have only heard of “rebel” successes. While inept beyond 
precedent, the Spanish General, Weyler, is reported by credible 
people to be cruel beyond conception, and to wage such warfare on 
non-combatants as has only occurred in Armenia in our generation. 
All that is not purely material in the United States, that is to say, 
the great mass of the people, have long wished to intervene at all 
costs, and these would probably be small. The British people 
would, in their place, share their sentiments and desires, and long 
before this the British Government would have been compelled to 
act, or it would have perished. In America, however, there appears 
frequently to be a complete divorce on foreign questions 
between public opinion and her quadrennially-elected despot. The 
last despot declared that Cuba lay within the American sphere of 
action, and warned other Powers from interference. ‘They 
acquiesced. The policy of the present despot has not yet been 
revealed. We do not much believe in his alleged ultimatum, 
though possibly he may take some step which will cause the 
Spanish people to boil over. Every European must sympathize 
with the courageous and deservedly respected Queen of Spain in 
her terrible political afflictions. This does not attect the fact, 
however, that Cuba, under Spanish auspices, has become a hell 
upon earth, and it would be a grave reproach to the American 
people if they did not desire to suppress such a hideous scandal at 
their very doors. The “Administration,” on the other hand, is 
desperately anxious to avoid “a crisis,’ which will probably come 
in some shape or form, and may be precipitated by Spain. 


The “ divorce” we have spoken of between Ameri- 
i wtiCA AND can public opinion and American policy receives 

remarkable confirmation from a passage in an 
interesting book which has recently appeared from the reliable pen 
of Mr. E. A. Brayley Hodgetts (Round About Armenia, Sampson 
Low & Co., London), the correspondent of The Duily Graphic. 
On his way East in 1895, Mr. Hodgetts passed through Constanti- 
nople, where he sought information on the Armenian Question. 
“Interesting as all the views I had hitherto heard no doubt were, 
they did not come from unbiassed sources, and in order to get a 
side-light thrown on the situation from an impartial authority 
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“totally uninterested in the deep political game which I felt certain 
was going on underneath, I traced my steps to the Legation of the 
United States and introduced myself to Mr. Terrell, the American 
Minister. That gentleman I found to possess a strong bias in 
favour of the Sultan. Of course it is unnecessary to explain what 
large social interests America has in Turkey. Her missionary 

enterprise and missionary colleges are deservedly famous. I had 
therefore expected a more sympathetic attitude towards the Armen- 
ians from Mr. Terrell. But he told me he had lived many years in 

Constantinople, that he had the greatest personal regard for the 

-Sultan, with whom he was on exceptionally pleasant terms, and 
that he felt sorry for him. The Armenians, he said, were a bad 
intriguing lot, and had for years been plotting and planning 


rebellion against Turkey. . . . He did not believe in the 
-atrocities. They were all lies invented by malignant Armenians 
in London and elsewhere. . . . I will not attempt to conceal 


from the reader that the recital of all these indictments against the 
Armenians tended rather to excite my pity for, than any detestation 
of, them. I felt that these poor Armenians, in their struggle for 
freedom, were cold-shouldered by everyvody,and that even the great 
-and glorious land of freedom refused to have anything to say 
to them.” When one recalls the genuine horror felt in the 
United States at the Armenian massacres, the indignation against 
European inability to protect Christian life, the sonorous declara- 
tion pronounced by Mr. Cleveland in his last Message to Congress, 
-and finally the opposition to the Anglo-American Arbitration 
Treaty on the ground that America could not associate herself with 
England since the latter’s “ abandonment of the Armenians,” it is 
simply amazing to learn that the Republic was represented at 
Constantinople by a Minister “with a strong bias in favour of” and 
“the greatest personal regard for” the Great Assassin! Owing to 
the American system of government, however, and the gulf between 
Legislature and Executive, the people have no control over their 
policy. We are not judging between Mr. Terrell and the American 
_people—he may be right and they may be wrong. The point is 
that they were not en rapport, and that there was no machinery 
.so far as we can see, to bring them into rapport. It may even be 
said that the people are powerless to ascertain what their 
Ministers are doing. Certainly the Americans had no conception 


-of Mr. Terrell’s attitude as described by the author of Round 
About Armenia 


The visit of the Duke and Duchess of York to Ire- 
Rovarty IX land has been an unclouded success. They saw 
something of every section of that beautiful 


-country, and received a most hearty and spontaneous greeting 
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from all classes of the community. The Irish are singularly 
prone to personal attachments, and being a naturally generous 
people they did not allow their legitimate grievance against the 
Royal Family for conspicuous and sustained neglect to affect 
the warmth of their welcome. Any intrusion of politics, 
or any effort to make political capital out of this meeting 
between Crown and People while it was pending would have 
been fatal; and any attempt that may be made after it is over 
would be absurd and ungenerous. The Irish Nationalists in cheer- 
ing the Duke of York abated no political pretension, and one may 
go so far as to say that they have strengthened their position in 
the eyes of England by showing that at any rate they do not desire 
to destroy “the last link” between the two countries. There was 
some anxiety before the visit as to how it might go off, and some 
fear of “incidents” which might spoil it. That there was no 
hitch is largely due to the faultless tact of Lord Cadogan, the 
Lord Lieutenant, who made any importation of politics impossible. 
The Duke and Duchess of York were evidently greatly gratified by 
their reception; and not its least interesting feature was the closing 
letter of thanks it evoked from the Queen to the Irish people. It 
is unnecessary to say that the desire for the establishment of a , 
Royal Residence in Ireland is general throughout the United 
Kingdom, and is as much a British as an Irish sentiment. Ways 
and means will have to be found to gratify it. 


We desire to respect the profoundly touching 
announcement which appeared in The Spectator of 
September 11th :—*“ Our readers will be grieved to hear of the 
death of Mr. R. H. Hutton, so long one of the editors of this 
journal, After an illness of many months, marked by severe 
though intermittent sufferings, he passed away quietly in sleep, 
during the afternoon of Thursday, the 9th inst. His colleagues 
are forbidden by pledges which they cannot break, either to write a 
menoir of him, or, within the range of their influence, to permit 
anyone else to do so. They can therefore only record their grief 
at an event which, in the case of the writer of these lines, terminates 
an unbroken friendship of thirty-six years, and a literary alliance 
which, at once in its duration and completeness, is probably with- 
out a precedent.” In the face of such an injunction it would be 
an impertinence for an outsider to discuss the loss of Mr. Hutton, 
which is equally great to English letters and morals. He is 
succeeded in the editorial chair of our famous contemporary by 
Mr. St. Loe Strachey, whose merits it is wholly unnecessary to 
recall to the readers of this review. 


Mr. HUTTON. 
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The most notable home event of the Parliamentary 
Recess is the intrigue against the House of Commons 
initiated by The Times, and conducted by it in 
conjunction with a Radical peer—Lord Farrer. We desire to ex- 
plore and expose this unholy combination. Our readers are aware 
that two successive Parliaments—-that elected in 1892, when a 
Liberal majority was returned, and that elected in 1895, when the 
present Unionist majority was elected—have instructed two 
successive Governments (Lord Rosebery’s and Lord Salisbury’s) 
to co-operate with other nations in settling the monetary ques- 
tion. In each case the mandate was urgent and unanimous. In 
February, 1895—Sir William Harcourt being Chancellor of the 
Exchequer—the following resolution was carried in the House 
of Commons nemine contradicente:—* That this House regards 
with increasing apprehension the constant fluctuations and the 
growing divergence in the relative value of gold and silver, 
and heartily concurs in the recent expressions of opinion on 
the part of the Government of France and the Government and 
Parliament of Germany, as to the serious evils resulting there- 
from. It therefore urges upon Her Majesty’s Government the 
desirability of co-operating with other Powers in an international 
conference for the purpose of considering what measures can be 
taken to remove or mitigate these evils.” Shortly after this resolu- 
tion was accepted by the Rosebery Government they were turned 
out of office by a hostile division in the House of Commons, and in 
the subsequent General Election Lord Farrer’s Party were almost 
annihilated. The following year the House of Commons returned 
to the charge, and a very explicit resolution was carried nem. 
con. (17th March, 1896), and pointedly accepted by the present 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, Sir Michael Hicks-Beach, whom 
all the world knows to be an unimpeachable monometallist :— 
“That this House is of opinion that the instability of the 
relative value of gold and silver since the action of the Latin 
Union in 1873 has proved injurious to the best interests of 
this country, and urges upon the Government the advisability 
of doing all in their power to secure by international agree- 
ment a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” 
In accepting that resolution Sir Michael Hicks-Beach expounded 
the policy of the Government, and though we cannot affect to 
assent to the unreasonable restriction imposed on that policy, we 
recognize it as inevitable owing to the imperfect education of 
prevailing public opinion in this country. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer’s speech earned general praise at the time from all 
good monometallists, in particular The Times and Sir William 
Harcourt, who declared Sir Michael Hicks-Beach to be a gold 


THE BRITISH 
INVITATION. 
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standard man after their own heart. He defined the attitude of’ 
Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet in the following straightforward and 
lucid terms :— 


‘*What is the policy, which, as a (tovernment, we intend to pursue? As I 
have said, we are willing, we are anxious, seeing that there are evils in the: 
present low value of silver, and in the fluctuations in the value of the two metals, 
to enter into a conference, or into negotiations, which certainly I believe at the- 
present stage would be much better than a conference, with other countries, upon 
this subject, but we are not prepared to abandon the gold standard in the 
United Kingdom. If it be possible for other nations to be joined in a bimetallic - 
league, or in an agreement on this matter which seemed good to themselves, 1 
have little doubt but that the Indian Government would be prepared to agree - 
with us in reopening the Indian Mints to the free coinage of silver, and that we 
might endeavour by other minor means to promote the increase of silver in 
coinage to aid in an international agreement on this great question. . . . We 
cannot, therefore, alter the gold standard of the United Kingdom; but with 
that reservation, we are prepared, in the words of the resolution, to do all in our 
power to secure by international agreement a stable monetary par of exchange 
between gold and silver.” 


What Sir Michael Hicks-Beach said and meant, 

ERESIDENT for he is admitted to be a man who says what he 
BLocks means and means what he says, was that Great 
WET wi ld aid other nations in restoring 
ritain wou e g 

bimetallism, and to effect that would concede everything short of 
abandoning the gold standard herself. Personally, we should 
prefer to see Great Britain participating to the full in the benefits. 
of bimetallism, which we regard as a sounder, because a more 
scientific and stabler, system than monometallism ; but the London 
mints have been closed to the free coinage of silver since 1816, 
and there is no Englishman living who has ever done business 
except upon a gold basis. There has therefore arisen a supersti- 
tion about gold which, as reasonable beings, we recognize, and 
would not unnecessarily disturb, and it must be admitted that the 
gold craze has more rwison d’étre in London than in New York, 
Paris, or Berlin, for the United States, France, and Germany have 
only had experience of gold monometallisin since 1873—a period 
of comparative commercial disaster—when they closed their mints 
to silver, thereby committing the most colossal economic blunder 
in human history—some persons have indeed christened it “a 
crime.” At any rate, there are few rational students of its con- 
sequences who would not undo the act, and year by year the party 
ef monetary reform in these three nations has grown stronger 
and stronger, and has certainly converted the Government in two 
of them, while the latest news from Germany is decidedly favour- 
able.* Sir Michael Hicks-Beach informed the House of Commons. 


* Mr. von Miquel and Mr. von Posadowski practically dominate the Financial. 
and Monetary policy of that country, and are both very favourable towards a settle- 
ment of the Currency Question on international lines, The majority in Parlia~ 
ment is likewise in favour of that policy. 
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and the world at larze that “we (the British Government) are 
willing, we are anxious, seeing that there are evils in the present 
low value of silver, and in the fluctuations in the value of the two. 
metals, to enter into a conference, or into negotiations, which 
certainly I believe at the present stage would be much better- 
than a conference, with other countries upon this subject.” The 
moment of its issue was unfavourable for the acceptance of that 
invitation to negotiate, as Mr. Cleveland—the Lord Farrer of 
America—was President of the United States and blocked the 
way. Then followed the Presidential Election, which turned almost 
entirely on the financial question. Mr. Bryan declared against 
international bimetallism and in favour of national bimetallism 
on the double ground that the international bimetallists did not 
mean business, and that the United States was big enough and 
strong enough to maintain the ratio of 16 to 1 between silver and 
gold single-handed. He expounded his policy with a force and 
clearness which was carefully concealed from the British public, to. 
whom he was ridiculed and denounced as an “ anarchist ” by corre- 
spondents located in New York. He polled, however, six and a. 
half million votes among a highly intelligent and shrewd popula- 
tion, including almost all the Englishmen who have gone out West 
during the last thirty years. 


His opponent, Mr. McKinley, stood on what was. 
The Awewc’S known as the “St. Louis platform” (or pro-. 
gramme). It contained the following “plank” on 
the money question, and is an unequivocal declaration in favour of 
international bimetallism (or open mints) as opposed to the national 
bimetallism (an open mint) of Mr. Bryan:—“We are un- 
alterably opposed to every measure calculated to debase our 
currency or impair the credit of our country. We are, therefore, . 
opposed to the free coinage of silver except by international agree- - 
ment with the leading commercial nations of the world, which we 
pledge ourselves to promote, and until such agreement can be- 
obtained the existing gold standard must be preserved.” President 
McKinley received nearly seven and a quarter millions of votes for: 
his alternative policy, and while it would be uncandid to deny that a 
small percentage of these votes were attracted by the words “ gold 
standard” rather than by the pledge to promote bimetallism, with- 
out the latter he certainly would have been defeated. Immediately 
after the election last November, the ablest members of the- 
victorious Republican Party discussed the redemption of this 
pledge, and on the meeting of Congress in December, a small com- 
mittee of Senators was formed under the chairmanship of Mr. Wol-- 
cott to concert action. Eventually with the cognizance of the 
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President-elect, Mr. McKinley, Senator Wolcott went on an informal 
visit to Europe to sound the principal foreign Governments. He 
saw the leading statesmen of Great Britain (a well-informed 
English politician tells us that the promises contained in Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach’s speech were renewed), France, and Germany 
and he appreciated—what his fellow-countrymen do notappreciate— 
that the statesman’s attitude towards the silver question in all these 
countries is not reflected in the principal newspapers of wny of these 
countries. He kept his own counsel and made his report to the 
newly inaugurated President, who, having always been an earnest 
bimetallist, was delighted to learn how favourably disposed the 
leading commercial nations were towards his policy. Forthwith 
Senator E. O. Wolcott, General C. F. Paine, and the lately-retired 
Vice-President, Mr. Adlai E. Stevenson, were formally appointed 
special envoys and were accredited to the chief nations of Europe to 
negotiate an international agreement on the monetary question. 
In recent numbers of The National Review we have recorded as 
far as was possible the progress of their negotiations, the immense 
importance of which we have consistently endeavoured to bring 
home to our readers. In his manifesto in The Times of September 
24th, Lord Farrer makes the following statement :—“ We have no 
official statement of Mr. Wolcott’s proposals; but we may form a 
shrewd guess at them from the article entitled ‘ Episodes for the 
Month,’ in the August number of The National Review. From 
this article, which is written by someone who appears to be in the 
counsels of the American negotiators, we may gather,’ &c. How- 
ever flattering the suggestion that we are in “the counsels of the 
American negotiators” may be to the editorial vanity, we are com- 
pelled to emphatically disclaim it. We have no knowledge what- 
ever of Mr. Wolcott’s proposals either to the French or British 
Governments, and have had no communication with regard to 
them with any “ negotiator.” 


The American Envoys—who, be it noted, are all as 

a keen bimetallists as the President himself, other- 

. wise they would not have been selected—wisely 
decided to open negotiations in France. She holds the key to the 
position because her people are ahead of other European people on 
this complex question. The bimetallic movement—which is only 
a two-year-old—has made amazing progress* throughout that 


* It has, of course, been rigorously boycotted by tiie Press and so all knowledge 
of its advance has been kept from the outside world. On September 2st, 
however, an accurate and apprehensive correspondent announced in The Times :— 
“, , . In March,1895,the French Bimetallic League was formed. Its leading spirits 
were M. Méline, now Prime Minister, M. Loubet, now President of the Senate, and 
M. Magnin, now Governor of the Bank of France. It has been admirably worked. 
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highly intelligent community upon which the disastrous system of 
artificially depressing all property whether in land or products has 
wrought such calamitous consequences. As the produce of her soil 
has the advantage of a high tariff against foreign produce, French 
sagacity has not been diverted by the false cry of “foreign com- 
petition” which has misled so many British victims of mono- 
metallism. In France, in spite of a duty on imported wheat, 
raised from 10d. to 12s. 3d. a quarter, the price of wheat has 
declined 43 per cent. during the last thirty years.* The move- 
ment for relief from the curse of an appreciating measure of 
value which automatically increases the burdens of all producers 
(whether industrial or agricultural) in all communities subject to 
its malign influence has as leader in France M. Méline, Premier of 
the strongest Ministry since the Franco-German War. Even were 
he to fall alinost all the possible French Premiers share his views 
on the currency question, and the situation may be viewed with 
some equanimity. During the Wolcott negotiations in Paris, M. 
Méline assisted at a banquet of the Bimetallic League which was 
likewise attended by Senator Wolcott and his colleagues. The 
French Premier delivered a remarkable speech. At the conclusion 
of a masterly review of the havoc wrought by the contraction of the 
world’s currency which has been the dominating economic event 
of this generation, and has produced the most prolonged and the 
most general depression the world has ever known, he thus defined 
the present position :—“ To-day the situation is radically changed. 
The Government of a great nation takes the initiative by making a 


It numbers, according to a calculation made early this year,1,391 correspondents, 140 
affiliated Chambers of Agriculture,and considerably over 50,000 members. M,Méline 
has been very earnest in this matter, as witness his two speeches, in March and in 
December, 1896, in the French Chamber. It is stated on all sides in the 
City that ‘ France is not serious’ that ‘The Governor of the Bank of England 
was probably aware that France was not in earnest when he consented on terms to 
keep part of his reserve in silver.’ The same is asserted in France itself. Do not 
let us be too sure. Do not let us question the statements and the avowals of the 
leading French statesmen. In so doing we shall be neither courteous in manner 
nor prudent im our diplomacy, and, perhaps, even we may be mistaken as to the 
fdcts of the case.” 

* Monometallists are endeavouring to make a point of the recent rise in wheat 
and point to it as showing that the farmer can prosper under monometallism. 
As this temporary boom is chiefly due to the famine in India and to a plague of 
locusts in Argentina, we do not sec how it ean be credited to monometallism 
unless that system may also be credited with the famine and the locusts, 
Rather should we say that when the two nations whose exports are artificially 
stimulated by a premium on gold happen to be hors de combat, the price of their 
staple commodity resumes a normal figure in othe: communities, but the genera, 
community’s position is not improved unless the farmer happens to form its 
backbone, as in America. Under monometallism the producer can apparently 
only prosper at somebody eclse’s expense. Under bimetallism there would be 
general prosperity. 
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decisive overture towards the Great Powers of Europe. It sends us 
as Ambassadors the statesmen most likely to assure the success of 
their cause ; for they combine with incontestable competence and 
great authority a very precise idea of the difficulties to be 
encountered in such negotiations. They did everything to 
obviate these difficulties before coming here, and our special 
thanks are due to Senator Wolcott for the conciliatory disposi- 
tion he showed on his former visit. I am convinced that our 
gratitude will be augmented during his stay among us. Our 
concurrence will not be wanting for the triumph of the great cause 
which we are ready to join him in defending.” 


We interpreted this highly significant announce- 

Pn... ment at the time (July National Review) as 
follows :—‘ We should gather from M. Méline’s 

speech that France and the United States would present a joint 
statement to Great Britain declaring their desire to terminate the 
disastrous experiment they inaugurated in 1873, and claiming our 
goodwill and active concurrence. . . . This emphatic declara- 
tion may be taken to indicate that France and America are ready 
to unite to accomplish the remonetization of silver, the demone- 
tization of which in 1873 both nations have learnt so bitterly to 
regret.” We also recalled the position of the question in Great 
Britain, and indicated the attitude of the Government according 
to the lines of the famous House of Commons mandate, while to 
the same number, Mr. Lloyd, the able editor of the highly 
orthodox Stutist, contributed a forcible paper urging the Govern- 
ment from the monometallist standpoint to mect the Franco- 
American demand by reopening the Indian mints, withdrawing 
the half-sovereign from circulation, and asking the Bank of 
England to keep one-fifth of its metallic reserve in silver. France 
and the United States had indeed formed a working alliance on 
the Monetary Question, and when the Wolcott Commission opened 
negotiations with the British Government in London, it was 
fortified by the co-operation of the French Ambassador, Baron 
de Courcel—also a good bimetallist. The views of the allies 
were laid before our Cabinet, which is known by all who know 
anything to be thoroughly well disposed and anxious to effect 
a settlement of this alarming problem. On August 6th, Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach addressed a courteous letter to Senator 
Wolcott, stating that Her Majesty's Government required time 
to consider the proposals which the Special Envoys of “ the United 
States and the French Ambassador” had placed before the 
British Ministry touching the question of an international agree- 
ment respecting silver. He adds that it is due both to the 
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importance of the subject and the manner in which it has been 
brought before the English Ministry “by the representatives of 
the two countries” that these proposals should be very careéfully 
examined and considered, and this process must be somewhat 
prolonged owing to the time necessarily occupied in communicating 
with the Government of India. He therefore proposed an adjourn- 
ment until the early days of October, when the Cabinet expect 
to be ready with their answer to France and the United States. 
We take this reply to indicate the desire of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to consider the practicability of Great Britain’s making 
some more substantial contribution to the common pool than 
those which have been most freely discussed. Such distinguished 
Conservative Ministers as Mr. Huskisson and the Duke of 
Wellington, who fully realized the importance of maintaining 
silver, associated their names with proposals involving a large 
demand for that metal in Great Britain. “The Huskisson Plan ” 
and “the Wellington Plan” are familiar to economists, though 


they are unknown to editors. May we not look forward to “the 
Beach Plan ?” 


Enter The Times-cum-Farrer combination against 

Pg hing ene the House of Commons, whose resolution the 
Government is now in a position to act on. The 

Times opened the ball with a voluminous epistle from an in- 
nominate correspondent who expended two columns of printer's 
ink in trying to show that the closing of the Indian mints was an 
act of statesmanship, being a stepping-stone to a gold standard ! 
His principal argument was based on some stale statistics which 
we need not trouble to refute, as Mr. Yule’s speech which we 
quote later on completely shatters the case for keeping the mints 
closed. The next move was to put forward an ill-conditioned 
“ correspondent” who addressed an offensive “ Remonstrance” to 
the Bank of England for “ falling in with the suggestion recently 
pushed forward by certain Americans that it should hold one-fifth 
of its reserve in silver.” The Times accompanied this portentous 
announcement with an angry growl, and demanded explanation of 
the Bank Directors. They ought to have crawled before The 
Times, instead of which, at their next meeting, the Governor, Mr. 
H. Colin Smith, gave the following simple and thoroughly satis- 
factory explanation of a transaction which any intelligent child in 
arms might have known was pending :—‘“ You are probably aware 
that proposals were laid before the Government this summer by 
the United States and France by which this country might in- 
crease the use of silver as a contribution towards an international 
agreement, and which, while in no way affecting our gold standard, 

14* 
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might enable the mints of France and America to resume the free 
mintage of silver. Among these proposals was one asking the 
Bank to hold the amount of silver permissible under the Act of 
1844 as against its notes. The Government consulted me, and 
subsequently I wrote the following letter (dated July 29 last) :— 
‘My Dear Mr. Chancellor of the Exchequer,—Reterring to our 
conversation, I now beg to say that the Bank of England is pre- 
pared to carryout what is laid down as permissible in the Bank 
Charter—namely, to hold one-fifth of the bullion held against the 
note issue in silver, provided always that the French mint is again 
open for the free coinage of silver, and that the prices at which 
silver is procurable and saleable are satisfactory.” Thereupon a 
Mr. Robin Benson, who, we believe, is affiliated to Wall Street, 
New York, rose and said that “he thought he was justified in 
saying, as holding £10,000 of stock in the Bank as a trustee, that 
he had felt it his duty to confer with his co-trustees as to the 
course they ought to pursue in the event of the risk of the intro- 
duction of silver into their investment, and they came to the con- 
clusion that if anything occurred it would be their duty to sell 
and close the risk.” Should this contingency arise, we trust that 
the cestui qui trust will bring an action for breach of trust 
against Mr. Robin Benson & Co. for abusing their trusteeship 
for purely political purposes. The Times made an apoplectic 
attack upon the Bank next day with the object of creating a panic 
among its stock-holders before which the Board would quail. 
Other leading papers followed suit, while sensational extracts were 
telegraphed from foreign papers, in which abuse also takes the 
place of argument, on the Money Question. It was altogether 
edifying, for we learnt from Berlin that the Bank’s action was a 
serious blow to German bimetallists, and from New York that it 
was regarded as fatal to the great gold-bug plot to further contract 
the currency of the United States. The “ Anarchist” attack on 
the Bank of England was, however, a hideous failure. Even “to 
oblige Benson ” the Directors will not withdraw from the unassail- 
able position they have adopted. 


_—— We have always been solicitous to keep this world- 
MAaNcuesteR wide question clear of mere Party politics. It is, 
CLAS. therefore, with peculiar satisfaction that we quote 

from one of the many admirable articles that have recently 
appeared in The Manchester Guardian, which, by common consent, 
is the most influential Liberal paper in the United Kingdom. Its 
economic utterances are a truly liberal education, and remind one 
not a little of the work of the late Walter Bagehot. We think our 
readers will agree that this sober and instructive interpretation of 
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the action of the Bank of England makes the incoherent ravings of 
such papers as The Times of London (representing “ Lombard 
Street ’’*) and The Evening Post of New York (representing “ Wall 
Street ”) supremely ridiculous :— 


‘*The statement made yesterday by the Governor of the Bank of England at the 
half-yearly meeting with reference to the Bank’s renewal of its promise to put into 
practical operation, under certain conditions, the clause in Sir Robert Peel’s Act of 
1844 empowering it to hold one-fifth of its metallic reserve in silver is chiefly in- 
teresting as an indication that negotiations of a serious nature are in progress 
between the French, American, and British Governments with a view to a settle- 
ment of the vexed currency question in the common interest. There is nothing new 
inthe suggestion. . . . . . The proposal is really an expression of the faith 
of the Bank Directors and of the statesmen of both parties in the adequacy of 
the free coinage of both the precious metals in a fixed ratio by powerful 
commercial nations te re-establish silver as a perfectly safe reserve against 
note issues. There can be no doubt that the British Government must be 
deeply anxious just now about Indian finance; and the recent collapse of 
the China exchange, with the renewed downward tendency of the Indian 
exchange in spite of the expedients of the India Office, has fully proved that the 
embarrassments of trade and the extreme uncertainty of international com- 
mercial and financial operations are as great as ever, and are likely to remain 
as great as ever so long as the existing monetary dislocation lasts. Meanwhile 
the public may be advised to pay no attention to telegrams and expressions of 
opinion, which obviously emanate from irresponsible sources, and betray in many 
cases afailure even to understand the real nature of the proposal. The Directors 
of the Bank of England may be trusted to know their own business. They have 
given abundant proof of thorough understanding of the problem and the possible 
solutions. One thing is certain, and that is that if a settlement of the question, 
which has vexed the commercial and financial world and been productive of in- 
ealeulable mischief for nearly a quarter of a century, satisfactory to the Bank 
of England Directors can be arrived at, the whole civilized world will benefit, 
and an unexampled period of steady prosperity may be inaugurated.” 


The next event in the monometallist programme 

Lorp Farrer. after The Times’ abortive campaign against the 
Bank of England was the alarum sounded in that 

paper by Lord Farrer. He stated that “from the best accessible 


* One must beware of doing injustice to Lombard Street. Mr. John M. 
Macdonald, of 3, Lombard Street, has sent the following admirable protest to 
The Times :—‘‘ It is well recognized by all financial and mercantile authorities 
that there is no more subtle and successful way of defrauding the public and all 
other creditors than the issue as legal tender of paper money by an impecunious 
Government—in other words the authoritative depreciation of their currency. 
What is not apparently so,obvious or so generally recognized is that an authorita- 
tive appreciation of the currency by a Government is an equally subtle and suc- 
cessful way of robbing their ownand other debtors. Yet it is equally true. Our 
orthodox financial advisers would shrink in horror from the mere suggestion of the 
former, but are apparently quite ready to try the experiment of the latter upon our 
unfortunate Indian Empire. Itis likely to prove avery costly lesson ; and what in- 
creases the responsibility is that the greater portion of the loss entailed falls upon 
an ignorant, and, so far, unsuspecting population, earning at best a precarious liv- 
ing, and suffering at present from famine and pestilence.” 

+ In arecent speech in the House of Lords Lord Salisbury thus dealt with Lord 
Farrer ;—‘‘ The noble Lord is the advocate of the consumer, and nothing but the 
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information I believe them (the Wolcott Commission) to have 
made a proposal to reopen the Indian mints to silver on the un- 
derstanding that the United States and France shall open their 
mints to silver at a ratio of 154 to 1. The consideration offered is 
that it will secure to India a permanent and steady exchange—of 
course at that ratio. This proposal seems to me in the highest 
degree objectionable. (1) Because it will put an end to an experi- 
ment tried after most careful consideration, and attended, so far as 
can be judged at present, with a promise of great success. (2) Be- 
cause it affords no substantial prospect of giving to India that 
steady and permanent exchange which, we all admit, is a great 
desideratum, and which there is now every prospect of attaining if 
the policy of 1893 is adhered to. (3) Because, if the proposal did 
succeed in giving India a permanent and steady exchange of 15} 
to 1, which is most improbable, it could only be done by artificially 
raising the gold value of silver throughout the world to that extent, 
and thus introducing, without the consent of the British Parliament, 
all the mischiefs of international bimetallism at this ratio of 154 
tol.” We leave Mr. Yule to answer the first of these objections, and 
Mr. Beeton the main point in the second, confining ourselves to the 
remark that “the present experiment” gives no par of exchange 
at all to India until the gold standard has been made effective and 
permanent, which it never could be, though the country would be 
plunged into bankruptcy in attempting it. Under such circum- 
stances to talk of “steady and permanent exchange” is absurd, 
Nothing will provide that but bimetallism, which would enable 
India to reduce or increase her imports of the standard metal to 
any extent which might be necessary. Lord Farrer’s third criticism 
is astonishing as coming from a monometallist. How could the “gold 
value ” of silver be raised by any mint demand for it, considering that 
we have been taught ad nauseam that the closing of mints against 
silver is in no way responsible for its fallin terms of gold? If, on the 
other hand, silver has been artificially depressed “ throughout the 
world” by closing mints against it, what is the objection to “ artifi- 
cially raising” it by reopening those mints? “The consent of 
the British Parliament,” or rather its instruction and mandate, 
direct the British Government to“ do all in their power to secure by 
international agreement astable monetary par of exchange between 
gold and silver.” In the face of so clear a direction from the House 


consumer. For him the producer does not exist ; the consumer is the only person 
to whom the State ought to pay any attention, or of whom it ought to take any 
care, and the producer is to be entirely neglected. I do not propose to enter upon 
such a difficult and thorny question. I only wish to point out that the noble 
Lord is taking up a position which, in point of time, is rather outworn, and that 
those who belong to the Party of the supremacy of the consumer no longer have 
the undisputed dictation which they formerly enjoyed.” 
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of Commons to proinote international bimetallism the Government 


are hardly to be cowed by the vague threats of a solitary, though 
Radical, Peer. 


What is the explanation of Lord Farrer’s extra- 
A VouTe Face. ordinary volte fuce? He now makes it agrievance 
that we are asked to open the Indian mints to the 
free coinage of silver conditionally on other mints being reopened. 
Less than ten years ago, as a member of the Royal Gold and Silver 
Commission (1888), he and other gold monometallists, such as 
Lord Herschell and Sir John Lubbock, signed the following 
recommendations* :—“It is worthy of consideration whether 
foreign Governments might not be approached with a view to 
ascertain whether they would open their mints to a greater extent 
than at present to the coinage of silver for a given term of years, 
on an undertaking from India that she would not close her mints 
during the same period. In order to assist such an arrangement, 
we think that part of the bullion in the Issue Department of the 
Bank of England might be held in silver, as permitted by the 
Bank Act of 1844.” And at the same time the same gold mono- 
metallists made the following declarations :—“ We think that the 
best suggestion in relief of the tension of the existing situation is to 
be found in the issue of small notes based on silver. These might 
become the substitutes for the half-sovereign. . . . . Twenty- 
shilling silver notes might also be issued. If these were put into 
circulation, they would probably pass largely into use, without any 
alteration of the law of legal tender, and we are inclined to think 
the mint or bank might safely be required to issue such notes to 
some fixed amount in exchange for silver bullion taken at the 
average market price. . . . . The market thus opened for 
silver might check the decline in price of the metal, besides 
producing an economy in the use of gold.” 


We have tried to understand Lord Farrer’s 

———— philosophy of finance, as he is put forward as a 

champicn contractor of the currency, but we cannot 

fathom it. Indeed, we think that the following passage from the 

recently issued Supplementary Report on Agriculture, signed by ten 

Royal Commissioners (out of sixteen forming the Commission), one, 

at any rate, of whom (Mr. R. L. Everett) belongs to Lord Farrer’s 

political party, practically puts the latter out of the court of cur- 
rency discussions :— 

“58. Lord Farrer denied that agriculture was suffering from 


* The subject is admirably treated in The Manchester Guardian of September 
13th. 
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causes connected with the gold standard. He differed from the 
view that the English producer is injuriously affected by the 
divergence in the relative value of the metals, and he further 
maintained that prices generally had not been affected by either 
of these two causes. 

“He asserted that bimetallism was impracticable, and that the 
ratio between the metals could not be maintained. 

“59. Lord Farrer was also responsible for the following state- 
ments :—(1) That the abandonment of the gold standard would be 
a cruel and a wicked robbery of labour, and (2) that it was little 
less than wicked to attempt to persuade poor farmers that they 
would be better off by giving them more counters, by which we 
understood him to mean an increase in the supply of money. 

“60. We were unable to follow very clearly the reasoning by 
which these latter conclusions, which appear to us to be conflicting, 
were supported. 

“Tf prices were not affected, as the witness has contended, by any 
changes in the standard or in money, we do not understand why a 
reversal of those changes now should inflict any robbery, ‘ cruel’ or 
otherwise, on labour. 

“Tf, on the other hand, such a policy would tend towards a rise 
in prices, we do not perceive the wickedness of attempting to 
persuade the farmer that he would benefit thereby. 

“61. With regard to the remaining allegations of the witness 
which we have enumerated, the effect of his evidence was dimin- 
ished by the fact that many of those contentions were more or 
less in conflict, as it seemed to us, with the purport of a number 
of different statements contained in various paragraphs of the 
Final Report of the Gold and Silver Commission, to which the 
witness had attached his name as a member of that body, and 
some of which we have already quoted.” 


Sir Samuel Montagu, banker, bimetallist Radical 

Tue Ratio, and Member of Parliament, whose opinion on the 
Currency Question is entitled to consideration, 

writes to The Times pointing out that “ there are strong arguments 
in favour of our promoting a stable value for the white metal if it 
can be effected without interfering with our gold standard, to 
which the people of this country are accustomed.” He truly 
points out that “the present position of silver cannot be deemed 
satisfactory by anyone, its wide fluctuations greatly embarrass our 
trade with China and Mexico, while they are a cause of anxiety to 
the Indian Government. We must not forget that in our Empire 
silver is very largely used, and its depreciation is a great tangible 
loss,” He adds :—“ All European countries suffer more or less 
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from this cause, and if our State Bank can without risk assist in 
finding a remedy it is evidently its duty to do so. I cannot believe 
that the Latin Union or the United States seriously contemplate 
reverting to the old ratio of 15} to 1; those Powers could, however, 
maintain for a very long period a reasonable ratio of, say, 25 to 1,” 
and asks, “ what terms can we offer France and the United States 
to bring about so desirable a result, beneficial to India and with- 
out injury to ourselves? We could reopen the Indian mints, 
we could raise from £2 to £10 the legal tender of 
silver in this country, and the Bank of England could 
hold a certain quantity of silver without loss of interest.” 
Surely the nations opening their mints at a ratio (“pulling the 
chestnuts out of the fire” they will call it) should be allowed to 
settle their own ratio. We do not see how Great Britain can fairly 
demand to be allowed to keep the precious gold standard herselt 
while dictating their ratio to other nations. India, be it remem- 
bered, reverts to silver monometallism in opening her mints. She 
does not join the proposed bimetallic league. Sir Michael Hicks- 
Beach’s statement last year was most explicit on this point :—“ If it 
be possible for other nations to be joined in a bimetallic league, or in 
an agreement, which seemed good to themselves, I have little doubt 
but that the Indian Government would be prepared to agree with 
us in reopening the Indian mints,’ &c. We regard the ratio as a 
secondary question froin a British point of view, but there is a 
strong popular sentiment for the figures 16 to 1 in the United 
States and for 154 to 1 in France. Lord Farrer, though consum- 
ing nearly a page of The Times, has been unable to produce a 
single serious argument to show that any British interest will be 
injured by the adoption of either of these ratios abroad. The 
bimetallic countries must settle it between them—no reader of 
Mr. H. R. Beeton’s paper in this number can doubt their 
ability to maintain either of these ratios. That the present 
market rate of silver to gold is somewhere between 30 to 1 and 
40 to 1 is entirely due to the legislative attack on silver in 
recent years. Closing mints has depreciated silver—reopening 
them in so powerful a bimetallic area as France and the 
United States would rehabilitate silver and determine its market 
rate throughout the world, because no one outside the area would 
take less for their silver or gold than they could get inside it. 


If London bankers are to be the sole arbiters 

INDIAN of British currency questions where their views 
BANKING r " 

ANXIETY conflict with those of the House of Commons and 

the Cabinet—this appears to be the demand of 

Lord Farrer and The Times—what weight is to be given to Calcutta 
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banking opinion should it conflict with the views of the Indian 
Government? In this connection we desire to call attention to the 
most important banking opinion that has yet come from India—viz. 
that of Mr. Yule, the Chairman of the Board of the Bank of Cal- 
cutta, who spoke at the last half-yearly meeting of that institution 
at Calcutta on July 26th. Hisaddress has produced a considerable 
sensation in the City of London. It consisted of a most un- 
sparing condemnation of the policy of closing the Indian 
mints. That pauperizing act, without which the Japanese mints 
would have remained open and the recent collapse of silver would 
not have taken place, is now bearing alarming fruit in the shape of 
an abnormal unrest of which no man can foretell the consequences.* 
Mr. Yule begins by saying :—“ You are aware that the supply and 
demand for money are two all-important points to a bank; not since 
1866 has the supply been so far short of the demand as during the 
past six months. A bank rate of 10 per cent. maintained continuously 
from December 22nd to June 17th, isan infliction and a harassment 
which no living member of the commercial community has experi- 
enced.” Jnother words, side by side with the natural famine in 
food, there has been an artificially created famine in money which 
must have added incalculably to the sufferings of the people. “ ‘To 
become wealthy the Government of India is diligently endeavour- 
ing to render itself, as well as the trading community, completely 
destitute. The official reply is, ‘ There is famine and plague in the 
land; when these have passed away all will be plain sailing.’ 
I do not think there is any good ground for believing this to 
be correct. Nothing could be more calculated to draw forth the 
hidden stock of money than famine and plague. People who 
require food and medical comforts are not likely to go witk- 
out them while they have the money in hand to buy them 
with. The little savings have been spent, and I take it that the 
Indian money-lender has not been slow to make the best of his 
opportunity, while his victims were, through want, least able to 
stand persuasion.” Mr. Yule throws a useful side-light on the 
universal dislocation of exchanges and fall of prices in gold-using 
countries since 1893, by calling attention to the immense absorption 
of silver by India so long as her mints were open :—“ As to the 
cause of the scarcity of money, I would remark that the absorption 


* As The Daily Telegraph recently stated :—‘‘We are informed that amongst some 
of the most loyal and influential of our Indian subjects there is a very strong feel- 
ing of dissatisfaction resulting from the persistent fallin the price of the metal in 
which the savings of the people are invested. How the evils are to be remedied no 
one appears able to indicate, but we as a nation cannot afford to ignore the fact 
that the native losses, with silver at its present depreciated level, must be enor- 
mous, and that discontent was bound to show itself in the country sooner or later, 
The wonder is that it has not made itself evident before.” 
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of silver for currency purposes since 1875 has averaged more than 
770 lakhs a year. The coinage from 1885 to 1892 was even greater 
than this, the annual average being about 912 lakhs. Striking a 
mean between these two figures, it will be seen that, during the 
past four years, the amount of new coinage necessary to carry on the 
trade of the country and to make up the deficiency by disappear- 
ance through the hoarding tendencies of the people, or from other 
causes, is over 33} crores of rupees, and this number of rupees has 
been denied to the country. I am afraid very few people thought 
of the rocks that were ahead and of the consequences that would 
result from the contraction of the currency.” 


. Mr. Yule closes his address with a significant warn- 

Fy nection ing to British statesmen which we refuse to believe 
will be ignored, particularly at a moment when 

the advances of other nations enable us to kill two birds with one 
stone by restoring internal prosperity in India and providing her 
with stable foreign exchanges :—“ India is certainly not in a state 
of prosperity now; the position is distinctly critical. Statesmen 
in England either cannot or will not understand the danger that 
threatens this country as a consequence of legislation which is 
most hurtful to the commercial community and to all interested 
in manufacturing and agricultural industries. I think that the 
evils which the fanatical worship of the gold standard has brought 
upon us, and is likely to accentuate if unreasonably persisted in, 
are, after four years’ experience, established beyond controversy, 
and to leave matters as they are means, for the Government of 
India hopeless financial confusion, for the commerce of India a 
constant and ruinous impediment, for the taxpayers of India the 
prospect of heavy and unpopular burdens, and for the country as 
a whole a fatal and stunting arrestation of its development. Most 
of the words I have just spoken were made use of by the President 
of the Legislative Council at Simla, on June 26, 1893, to show 
how essential it was for the good of the country to divorce 
the rupee from silver by closing the mints to the free coin- 
age of silver. I think there are few business men in India 
to-day who will not agree with me that the plan of averting 
these evils from the country has but aided and fostered them.” 
Mr. Balfour with his usual sagacity has denounced the present 
currency experiment of India “as the strangest product of mone- 
metallist ingenuity which the world has ever seen—a currency 
which is as arbitrary as any forced paper currency which the 
world has ever heard of, and which is as expensive as any metallic 
currency that the world has ever faced, and which unhappily 
combines in itself all the disadvantages of every currency which 
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human beings have ever tried to form!” This criticism was said 
to be “ mere theory” at the time it was uttered (April 3rd, 1895). 
Now, however, that Mr. Yule has shown us the practical side of 
the experiment, which he describes as “most hurtful to the 
commercial community, and to all interested in manufacturing 
and agricultural industries,’ we can all appreciate the prescience 
of Mr. Balfour's condemnation. It is not often that our statesmen 
are in a position at once to satisfy the commercial interests of 
Lancashire and India. That is now their happy position owing to 
the attitude of the French and American Governments. 


Striking corroborative evidence of Mr. Yule’s in- 
dictment of the closing of the Indian mints is to 
be found in a letter received by a correspondent in 
this country from Mr. W. Forbes Mitchell, of Calcutta, who is well 
known as the author of Reminiscences of the Indian Mutiny. 
He has lived in India ever since the Mutiny, and is unusually in 
touch with native opinion. The Financial News has published 
some extracts from this letter, which we reproduce :—‘“I see that 
Lord George Hamilton said on August 6: ‘It is the policy of the 
Government to multiply the industries of India, and thus render 
the people less dependent on the rainfall.’ How is this to be 
done? Does Lord George propose to gather figs from thistles, or 
to twist ropes from sand? Be it remembered that the commerce 
of India and almost every industry in the country are already 
ruined by the policy of closed mints and a rupee artificially 
appreciated about 25 per cent. above its metallic value. The 
opium trade is killed, and those engaged in it are on the verge of 
bankruptcy. The wheat and the oil-seed trade has gone, and if 
the present policy goes on a little longer the tea industry must 
follow the opium, wheat, and oil-seed. Keep the mints closed and 
force the rupee a little higher, and you will have China tea com- 
peting with Indian tea, not only in Europe and the colonies, but 
in Calcutta itself. What are our large merchants who are 
responsible for the tea industry of India doing? Are they to sit 
with closed eyes and shut mouths till we have steamers loaded 
with China tea in the Hooghly to compete with an artificially- 
appreciated rupee, created solely for the benefit of the Simla Junta ? 
With silver down to 20d. an ounce, with tea-garden shares at nil, 
then the tea industry will no longer be dependent on the rainfall. 
The competition of Argentina has already wiped out the wheat and 
the oil-seed trades, and they no longer require any rainfall, because 
the millions of India can be more cheaply fed by wheat imported 
from Argentina than by the Indian-grown article. ... In India, 
with a population of over 300,000,000, we measure obligations and 


CORROBORATIVE 
EVIDENCE. 
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pay debts neither in gold nor silver, but by an arbitrary standard, 
varying at the will of whoever may happen to be Secretary of 
State for India. There are many diverging standards within the 
Empire, and we don’t seem to take into consideration our trade 
with foreign nations. Was ever such a ridiculous system sub- 
mitted to by any nation? Verily, we no longer deserve the 
compliment of being ‘a nation of shopkeepers.” In the light of 
such evidence, which'can be inultiplied to any extent, the Imperial 
Government will recognize that, however enamoured the official 
mind may be of the “ official rupee,” it is imperative that the 
large interests now threatened by a contracted currency must be 
relieved. The responsibility of determining the financial policy 
of India ultimately resides in London, though we cannot conceive 
that there can be two opinions at the present crisis. For years 
past the ablest Indian officials have demanded Internationa] 
Bimetallism. 


One of the fictions sedulously cultivated by the 
BusINEss MEN’S : : oa «“ -_ 
Symrosium, ress is that bimetallists are “academic people 
who know nothing of business, and that “ practical 
men are all monometallists. We supply an answer to that accusa- 


tion in this month’s National Review in the group of articles 


entitled “Great Britain’s Opportunity.” Sir Edward Sassoon 
bears one of the greatest names in the British commercial world, 
and is head of the great house of Sassoon. Mr. Charles Hoare is a 
well-known London banker; Mr. Albert Simpson is a prominent 
Lancashire employer, who has had practical experience of cotton 
spinning and weaving since 1861, and of the India and China 
trades as a merchant; Mr. James Mawdsley is perhaps the most 
influential labour leader in the United Kingdom, and the recog- 
nized spokesman of the Lancashire operatives, whose interests 
he looks after with very remarkable business capacity; while Mr. 
H. R. Beeton, besides being one of the leading writers on currency, 
has been engaged in business all his life. 


THE RISINGS ON THE INDIAN FRONTIER. 


Wuite sufficient time has not elapsed to forma judgment on several 
important points connected with the outbreak of the tribes, yet it 
may be interesting to look at the present situation; for reviewing 
the known facts, and some at least of the causes, will help us to get 
a clear understanding of the nature of the outbreak, and also some 
of the measures which it will be needful to take to guard against 
similar violence in the future. 

India has suffered from a plethora of advisers as to frontier 
management. There are those who think we should never have 
crossed the Indus, others advocate non-interference with subsidies, 
others annexation, while newspapers in England are rather given to 
make it a party question—whatever is done by the one party being in 
the eyes of the other the height of folly, and prompted by the devil. 
There appears to be little use in speculating on what would have 
happencd if the advice of any particular advocate or party had been 
followed. The question that interests us is the situation at the 
present time. 

After we put the present Ameer of Cabul on the throne of 
Afghanistan we entered into treaties with him which provided that 
if certain eventualities occurred we would give him the support of 
ourarms. Up to that time the tribes on the border had been 
looked on by us somewhat in the light of buffer provinces between 
India and Afghanistan ; they were really independent of either, but 
ready enough to accept subsidies from either or both. The Ameer 
himself, however, constantly made claims of jurisdiction over certain 
of the tribes close up to our border, and to put the matter on a 
clear footing it was agreed between the Ameer and ourselves that 
the boundary of influence over the border tribes should be demar- 
cated. This agreement was the outcome of what is termed the 
“* Durand Convention,” and in accordance with it the demarcation 
of the boundary has been proceeded with during the last three 
years without any apparent sign of the tribes concerned being 
affected by it, except that if they had any preference in the matter 
it was in our favour, not because of any love for us, but on the very 
worldly grounds that we were likely to be the better paymasters. 
The boundary, however, on the Khyber Pass had been settled 
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before the Durand Convention was entered into, the Ameer hold- 
ing the pass on his side from Dakka, at the foot of the pass in 
Afghan territory, to the crest at Lundi Kotul ; while we held the 
pass on our side from and including the Lundi Kotul position to 
Jumrood, at the foot of the pass, opposite Peshawur. 

The arrangements we had made for holding the pass by tribal 
levies had been up to that time fairly successful; caravans had 
continually been passing over in safety, and on the Durand Con- 
vention coming into force this arrangement for the safety of the 
pass was permitted to continue; meanwhile three forward move- 
ments by us, each of a different character, had taken place. 
First, in the Kuram Valley the population, a weak and fever- 
stricken people, had claimed our protection from their more warlike 
neighbours, and the valley had been taken over by us and pro- 
tection given to it by police and tribal levies; secondly, on the 
north of the road from Kohat to the Kuram Valley it had been 
found necessary to stop the continual aggressions of the Orakzai 
tribe by taking up a commanding position in their midst on the 
Semana Range of hills, and occupying it by troops; and thirdly, 
the retention of Chitral had necessitated occupying and garrisoning 
the Malakand position with its outpost of Chukdara guarding the 
bridge over the Swat River. In both the last cases positions were 
chosen and fortified to mect the case of sudden attack by superior 
numbers. 

To get a fair grasp of the situation it is necessary to consider 
briefly the line of that portion of the border which is concerned, 
also the line of the Afghan border, and the tribes which occupy the 
intervening country, and which are termed the “ Border Tribes.” 

‘The latest maps are confusing to the general reader, because the 
line of demarcation between Afghanistan and British India is alone 
given. The line given in the map is the boundary of influence, and 
not the boundary we hold. The disturbed area on the true frontier, 
namely, the one which we guard and protect, commences with the 
mountains on the right bank of the Indus, near Dirbund, where 
the river emerges from the hills into the plains. From this point 
the frontier line follows the line of mountains, it takes a long sweep 
to the north and then bends round to the west and south, enclosing 
the Peshawur Valley, and it completes a rough semicircle at Kohat. 
From Kohat our frontier goes west to Thull and then north-west up 
to the head of the Kuram Valley. The tribes which immediately 
face us on this frontier line, commencing at the top of the semi- 
circle at Dirbund, on the Indus, are, taking them in their order, 
the Bunerwals, the Swats, the Utman Keyls, and the Moh- 
munds; then comes the Khyber Pass and the Afridis, and lastly, 
on the northern flank of the road from Kohat to Thull, the Orakzais, 
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There are many other minor tribes and sections of the larger ones 
with different names, but to mention them is only confusing. The 
above are our immediate neighbours, and are the principal tribes, 
and they lead the others with them to a great extent in such risings 
as we are dealing with. 

Our positions for the defence of this line, taking them from the 
top of the semicircle, have been “ Hoti Murdan,” the headquarters 
of the Corps of Guides; in advance of it in the hills the Malakand 
position with its outpost at Chukdara; then, farther round the 
semicircle, the Forts of Abazai, Shubkudhr, and Michni, and then 
Peshawur with its outpost of Jumrood guarding the entrance of the 
Khyber Pass ; then, crossing a spur of the hills which run down 
towards the river Indus, we come to the station of Kohat with its 
outposts on the road to the Kuram Valley at Hangu and Thull, and 
the flanking position of Fort Lockhart and minor posts on the 
Semana Range. ‘These posts were all occupied by troops or police, 
while beyond them, the road to Chitral, the Khyber Pass, and the 
Kuram Valley were held by tribal levies. 

At the time of the outbreak the above was the line of garrisons, 
forts, and ports which we held guarding the disturbed portion of the 
frontier. 

The Afghanistan border has its nearest point to us at Dakka on 
the far side of the Khyber Pass, and from this point towards the 
north it follows the western watershed of the line of the Chitral 
River, or, as it is more commonly called, the Kunar River, while 
from Dakka, on the other side, it trends to the west along the 
watershed of the Sufed Koh Mountains. The result is that the 
country lying between the Afghan border and our own, and 
which is occupied by the “ Border Tribes,” spreads out 
like an open fan on the north side of the Khyber Pass, and 
consequently, while the Mohmund country at the handle of the 
fan touches both the Afghan border and our own, the other tribes 
on our edge of the fan, namely, as before noted, the Utman Keyls, 
Swats, and Bunerwals, are a long distance from the Afghan edge of 
the fan. There are numerous and powerful clans which lie behind 
them, and between them and the Afghan border, who have remained 
quiescent. On the south side of the Khyber Pass the intermediate 
country between the two borders at first broadens rapidly, owing to 
the line on our side circling round to Kohat, but the interval 
gradually closes up till, at the head of the Kuram Valley, the two 
border lines are again close together. These peculiarities of the 
border lines have to be remembered when we come to consider to 
what extent, if any, Afghan influence may have been exerted to 
cause the late risings, but before doing this it is necessary to point 
out the location of the chief fanatical influence and its teaching. 
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The most revered of all the Mullahs, or Mahomedan religious 
teachers, of late years was the Akund of Swat, whose home was in 
Upper Swat. During the life-time of the late Akund his teaching 
was accepted by the adjacent tribes and even by those at a distance, 
and there were no more strict followers of his tenets than the in- 
habitants of the Jellalabad Valley in Afghan territory, and in the 
Mohmund country which lies between it and Swat, and even in 
Cabul itself there were many of his followers. The religion of the 
Akund was of the strictest and most fanatical kind, but after his 
death there was no one with his personal influence and known holy 
life to take his place, and from that time to the present, fanaticism 
has shown marked signs of diminishing. 

Thus we see fanaticism rampant at the time of the Umbeyla 
Campaign in 1863-1864; we see it in a lesser degree during the 
Afghan War of 1879-1880, and a further marked decrease of it in 
1895 during the advance on Chitral. The Ameer himself would be 
the last man to accept the religious leadership of the Akund or his 
descendants. He poses as a king of Islam, and would stamp out, if 
he could, any attempt to dispute with him the title of Leader of all 
the Mahomedans in the country. Many also of the prominent chiefs 
among the border tribes have often sturdily opposed the Mullahs of 
Upper Swat and their extreme doctrines and demands of obedience. 
Umra Khan, for example, when Chief of Jandol, opposed them openly 
and successfully when they attempted to adjudicate on matters 
where he was concerned; but for many years numbers of religious 
students have been in the habit of coming from Mohmund territory 
and from the Afghan border beyond it, to learn orthodox Mahome- 
dan law at the feet of the teachers in Upper Swat, and necessarily 
the teaching of this the fanatical sect was revered and obeyed by 
the tribes nearest to it, such as the Bunerwals, the inhabitants of 
the Talash Valley, and the Utman Keyls, to a much greater degree 
than by tribes at a distance; even, however, where the Mullahs of 
Upper Swat might expect implicit obedience, such| obedience has 
not been readily given of late years, and it is notjat all surprising 
that they would seize any opportunity of recovering their lost 
ground. 

It is not at all clear, even in the late risings, that up to the pre- 
sent the Bunerwals, who are immediate neighbours to Upper Swat, 
have joined in the movement as a whole tribe; probably only the 
western section, which are closest to Upper Swat, have done so. 
But in considering the nature of the outbreak it is necessar y to 
remember where the teachers of extreme fanaticism have their 
headquarters, and the line of country which has been chiefly under 
their influence. 

Let us now consider the sequence of events prior to the outbreak, 
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the dates of the outbreaks,and the interval of time between each. The 
events which bear on the subject, concerning which there is no doubt, 
are :—The success of Mahomedan arms in Europe over a Christian 
nation, which would certainly give a fillip to the fanaticism which, 
though it may be dormant, still lies ever present as the foundation 
of his faith in the heart of every Moslem ; then we have the Ameer 
posing as the head of Islam and engaged for some time past in 
writing a book on “Jehad ” which was published in the spring, in 
which the duty of “ Death to the Infidel” is emphasized ; then the 
summoning of the Mullahs to his court and his assumption of a new 
and exalted title ; then the defeat of a British detachment in the 
Tochi Valley, and finally, the ever-constant spread among the 
tribes on the border and in Afghanistan of treasonable literature, 
published at various centres in India. 

The actual outbreaks and their dates were as follows :— 

The attack on the Malakand and Chukdara positions on the 
27th July; the attack on Shubkudhr on the 9th August; the 
threatening attitude of the Afridis and Orakzais on the 18th 
August, and the attack on the Khyber Pass on the 23rd August. 

The above events prior to the outbreak, and the course of the out- 
break itself, must all be carefully remembered in considering now 
the attitude of the Ameer himself. 

When a Mahomedan potentate posing as the Head of Islam 
announces his intentions of writing a book on “ Jehad,” the fact 
itself turns the suspicions of his Christian neighbours on him, and 
much speculation as to his motives, and suspicion as to his friendli- 
ness, has resulted ; but it is only fair te remember that he has done it 
openly, and has, we know, been at work on the book for some years, 
and we must also look at the publication of such a book from his point 
of view. He himself, though a devout Mahomedan, has never 
been credited with the ultra-fanaticism of the Swat School, and 
he may have had reason to see the necessity, for his own sake, 
pressed in as he is by Christian nations on both sides, to keep up 
not only the belief in the Koran amongst his people, but also their 
belief in himself, for it will be found that the duty of implicit 
obedience to Kings of Islam is in his book as emphatically 
impressed on his readers as is the duty of “Jehad.” His assump- 
tion, at the same time, of a new and high-sounding title may 
reasonably be put down to the same motives. In his actions on 
these points he may have been influenced, to use a common phrase, 
by “Six for the Koran and half-a-dozen for himself.” The 
Ameer, too, is an able man, and if we look back to the con- 
figuration of the two frontiers, though there is no reason to 
point out how he could have attacked us most effectually had he 
felt so disposed, it is certain that the course which the outbreak 
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took is not the one which would have been directed had an able 
man controlled the movement; and then, if it has been rightly 
reported, the Ameer’s action since the outbreak must be recognized 
as friendly. 

On the whole, it would be ungenerous and wrong to say that the 
Ameer has himself been guilty of treachery, for the available 
evidence points the other way; but it is a different case with his 
officers and servants on the frontier; not only is it impossible that 
Afghan subjects could collect and march to attack us without the 
knowledge of the Afghan officials, but it could not have been done 
except with their approval and encouragement. The Govern- 
ment in Afghanistan is a personal one, and we cannot hold any 
individual servant of the Ameer responsible, we can only look 
to the Master for redress; and the harm done does not only lie 
in the fact that an unprovoked attack was made on us at Shubkudhr, 
the example given was in all probability the one fact which gave 
the Mullahs power to effect the after-risings of the Afridis and 
Orakzais, and we have therefore to look for and insist on the 
punishment of the Ameer’s officers and servants concerned. It 
is quite possible, and in accordance with Oriental practice, that it 
may be found that those concerned may have been secret enemies 
of the Ameer, who did their best to embroil him with us, or they 
may have acted from pure fanaticism, for, as has been pointed out, 
the Afghan border is full of fanatics of the Swat School; but, 
whatever the motive may have been, redress for the wrong done is 
called for. 

We may now follow the risings by the time which elapsed 
between each attack. The outbreak began by the assemblage of 
fanatics in Upper Swat, and the attack on Malakand and Chukdara, 
and when sufficient time had elapsed for the news, with the usual 
lies of “ annihilation of the infidel,” to cross to the Afghan frontier, 
the attack on Shubkudhr was organized, and when the news of 
this movement had time to circulate in the Hills, the risings of the 
Afridis and Orakzais took place. 

Judging after the event—which it may be admitted is easy, but is 
still useful—we must come to the conclusion that the outbreak has 
been a movement outside our relations with the Ameer, and without 
his knowledge, but connived at and encouraged by some of his 
officers, and led and directed by the fanatical Mullahs. 

If we review the events which are likely to have influenced the 
tribes in their sudden rising, we find before the outbreak a priest- 
hood always fanatical and bigoted, whose influence has for years 
been steadily decreasing, and we find a population amongst the 
tribes whose fundamental religious principle, though it may be 
dormant, is still ‘‘ Death to the Infidel.”” We see the success of 
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Mahomedans in Europe over a Christian nation—a success which 
would be magnified the further the news travelled. We see the 
Ameer, posing as the Head of Islam, summoning an assemblage of 
the Mullahs. Weseea British force—a small detachment, no doubt, 
but still a British foree—having had to retreat from the Hills with the 
loss of all its officers ; and we see in the interior of India treason 
openly preached, and circulated in newspapers to all parts of our 
borders ; and, seeing these things, we can easily understand how each 
and all would be dealt with by the Mullahs to inflame the passions of 
the multitude as a means to recover their waning allegiance ; and 
looking to these events and those immediately preceding the rising 
of the Afridis, and their attack on the Khyber Pass, we can easily 
imagine how the Mullahs have succeeded in possessing them with 
momentary madness, and made them throw to the winds their 
engagement with us, and the friendship of the last sixteen years. 

A Mullah, in addressing an assemblage of Afridis at that time, 
after an impassioned harangue extolling the power of Islam and the 
delights in store for its followers, would have appealed to the crowd 
somewhat as follows :— 

But you! Are you cowards? Are you women? Do you not 
know that the followers of the Prophet are exterminating the 
infidels in Europe, and possessing themselves of their wealth, and 
making slaves of their women? Do you not know that our 
brethren from Afghanistan have stormed Shubkuhdr and are at 
this moment with the Mohmunds plundering the Plains? Do you 
not know that the British have been defeated in the Tochi Valley, 
and have you not yourselves seen the smoke of their burnt camp in 
Swat? And look at this news from Poona, and this from Lucknow, 
and this from Delhi; our brethren there are ready and waiting for 
us. Are youcowards? Are you women? No. ‘Then seize your 
swords and slay the infidels, and take your share of the plunder of 
the Plains. 

Such would have been the arguments used. They have in them 
just so much sprinkling of known facts as to give a colourable 
reality of truth to the whole, and such arguments might have led 
to violence a tribe of much more common sense than the Afridis, 
who are, in reality, very good fellows when out of such influences. 

They may be likened to a set of unruly schoolboys, who follow 
their leader in an emeute, upsetting the forms and barricading the 
doors and windows, but whose spirit of insubordination rapidly 
fails when they find their leaders have deceived them; and, indeed, 
it is somewhat to be feared at the present moment, that the 
opportunity of making a public example of the boys in question 
is rapidly diminishing, and that when the schoolmaster arrives on 
the scene with his cane, there will be a rush to the beds with a 
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cry of “Oh please, sir, it wasn’t me.” That they will, however, 
fight when their country is entered is pretty certain ; but they will 
fight with the knowledge of having been deceived by the Mullahs, 
and with hearts heavy from prospective defeat and without the 
“elan ” which they always show when fighting under the leader- 
ship of British officers. 

A late telegram purporting to be the demands of the Afridis 
show that the tribe itself had no grievance ; the demands that we 
should retire from Swat, that their women should be released, and 
the salt tax reduced, are all based on the belief that they had won 
the day in taking the Khyber Pass. It need hardly be said that 
Afridi women are never imprisoned in British territory, but 
when a tribe breaks out, all the families residing in Peshawur 
are prevented from returning to the Hills for the time, as a 
measure which keeps in check the heads of the families who, in 
such cases, would have otherwise bolted with their families to the 
Hills. The fact that they are detained in British territory is a result 
of the violence of the tribe, and could by no possibility be a cause 
of the outbreak ; while as regard the salt tax, the facts, it is believed, 
are exactly the reverse; certainly they were so two years ago; the 
Punjab Government having, for some inscrutable reason, allowed 
the tribesmen to obtain salt at our mines at a cheaper rate than is 
charged to our own subjects. 

The theory that our forward movements are the chief cause of 
the present risings of the tribes is opposed to our knowledge of the 
tribes and our experience of their habits of thought for the last 
forty years ; the Afridis, for instance, would care nothing about our 
occupation of the Malakand Pass, but the fanatical Mullahs would 
no doubt make the most of it as a means of exciting fear of similar 
movements in Afridi Land; but they would have preached in vain, 
if they had only to sustain their arguments with this one reason. 
It is undoubtedly the fact that the tribes, one and all, excepting 
those suffering from unbearable oppression, dislike our appearance 
in their midst, and have always fought, and will fight again, on our 
entering their territory; but combination amongst them in the sense 
of rising to repair the wrongs of another tribe at a distance is not 
in accordance with their practice or traditions; and if the dates of 
the present outbreak are looked back to, following one another as 
they do after an interval of time sufficient for Mullahs to travel 
from one tribe to another, the conclusion that the outbreak is not 
a combined rising of the tribes arising from any special cause is 
irresistible. 

There remains the question of what our duty now is :— 

To punish the offending tribes as they have been punished in 
the Swat Valley goes without saying, and in the present case we 
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have the further means of punishing them ready to our hands by 
the withdrawal, permanently, and without qualifications, of the 
subsidies hitherto given to the offending tribes. The system of 
subsidies cannot be defended, but since they cannot justly now be 
discontinued to the recipients who have taken no part in these 
risings, the permanent stoppage of subsidies to those who have 
offended will have the greater deterrent effect in the future. 

In addition, however, to the punishment of the offending tribes, the 
much more important question presents itself of what should we do 
afterwards? It must be remembered that Mahomedan fanaticism 
in the present day is the most dangerous species of religious zeal in 
the world. It is simply destructive—all who do not accept it must 
be stamped out, the men killed, the women and children made slaves 
of, and their towns and villages plundered and burnt, and this 
applies in an equal degree to all Mahomedans living under the 
protection of Infidels who do not rise and kill them. 

When food and stimulants of this kind are continuously given, 
Mahomedan fanaticism remains rampant; when from any cause 
this food is withheld, it dies dcwn, and the Mahomedan fanatic 
returns to his senses. In the case of these border tribes, we could 
no doubt, as some recommend, conquer them by annexation, but 
occupation of the country, in the sense of annexation, would be a 
long, troublesome, and very expensive process ; and though annexa- 
tion must come if no other way is found to be successful, still, any 
other way open to us that gives a fair prospect of success, should 
be tried first, and the example of the Malakand position gives 
us a clear lead what todo. We can plant ourselves in positions 
dominating the tribes, in positions within easy reach of, and with 
good communication to, our reserves in the plains; such positions 
as necessitate that a gathering of fanatics is forced to precipitate 
itself against us before the ultimate goal is reached of murder and 
robbery of villagers in the Plains—a position from which the 
fanatics, with all their reckless bravery, must recoil, with such losses 
as will be remembered for years, as has lately been exemplified at 
the attack on the Malakand post. 

The difference between holding a commanding position in the 
midst of a tribe, and holding the Plains only, is prominently evi- 
dent at the present moment by the comparative ease with which the 
rising in Swat was put down, and the difficulty in getting at the 
Afridis. In the first case, the gatherings shattering themselves 
against the position were afterwards dispersed in a week; in the 
latter, the gathering grows in numbers and harasses the whole border 
line, till time is given to equip and send a large force into the field. 
The difference, also, between the time in which we can take the 
offensive when we have such a post as the Malakand, with food and 
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ammunition in it,and to which further food and ammunition can comé 
up, day by day, in rear of the supports, and the time i which, 
without such a post, we can put an effective force into an enémy’s 
territory, carrying with it food and ammunition,' ‘is a ‘factor’ which 
cannot be disregarded when it is remembered that inall such casos 
it is most necessary to strike hard and strike quickly. 1+ «:~ sees! 

Such positions on the south of the Khyber Pass, as, tbr mstatice, 
in Tirah, dominating the Afridis, and on the north dominating the 
Mohmunds, would effect the object in view, and keep the Khyber 
Pass open at all times. ‘aking up such positions promises ‘torbe 
the best means of getting what we want, short of annexation 

The present situation differs from that which’ existed previous to 
the Afghan war. ‘Then the policy of rigid non-interference with 
the tribes (except when it was necessary to punish them’ for 
aggression) and which has been wrongly called a policy of “masterly 
inactivity,” was as wise as it was effective. At that time there was 
no necessity that the routes through the country of the border 
tribes should at all time sbe open to us; all we required was, ‘that 
they should leave us alone, and if we had to punish a tribe it could 
be done leisurely, at whatever time of year we might select, and we 
then made a counter raid into the territory of the offending tribe, 
and having brought it to reason, we retired, and résumed. our 
former position of watchfulness. ‘The late Lord Lawrence, if alive 
now, would be the first to denounce this old plan as an impossible 
one, when applied to the altered conditions of the-present day. 
It is sometimes put forward that our present policy will 
eventually necessitate an increase to military expenditure; the 
reply is, that it must do so, and ought to do so; we are much too 
fond of throwing increased duties on the army without giving 
it the necessary additional strength to carry out those: emery 
effectually. 

At the present moment we have to look to the circumstances of 
the day, and these necessitate that all the routes through the tribal 
territory to Afghanistan must be open to us, not-at the option of 
the tribes, but at our option, and at any time that the necessity fo: 
using such routes may arise. Late events have clearly shown that 
a position, if planted in the midst of the tribes, gives us: this 
security, while it has also been clearly shown by late events that‘a 
watchful position in the Plains does not give us this’ security; and 
it is earnestly to be hoped that, on our coming advance’ into* Afridi 
land, the consideration of what it may be necessary ‘todo’ after- 
wards will not be hampered by previous: proclamations of*6ur 
intentions. Such proclamations, issued before military action; sektom 
fit in with the requirements of the case when military action is oVer. 
Then, as regards the difficulty of collecting: sufficient transport 
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at our railway heads to meet the case of supports being suddenly 
required to be pushed on to these posts, we should take the 
examples of everyday life around us in England and in India, and, 
indeed, in every civilized country. If we look around us, we see 
everywhere light lines of railway working in the yards of large 
firms, by which a horse drags many hundred times what he could 
carry on his back. All along the border, between advanced positions 
in the Hills and our railway heads, there would be stretches of level 
country within our border, and, with existing roads, on which light 
narrow-gauged lines of railway could be put down with extraordinary 
rapidity. 

In the Peshawur Valley alone, at the present moment, many 
miles of such light railway lines might be in use, to the enormous 
saving of time and money, for instance :— 

From the left bank of the Cabul River at Nowshera to Jelala the 
distance is about thirty miles, and this takes us within a march of 
the Malakand position, and this thirty miles is within our own 
territory, and safe from molestation. 

The route is level, the bridges are made, and such a light line 
could be laid down on the existing road in a very few days. A road 
with the same conditions lies between Peshawur and Shubkudhr, 
eighteen miles, and again the same between Peshawur and 
Jumrood, ten miles. ‘To say nothing of the time and money 
saved, the number of animals employed over these distances (and 
thousands must be now at work) would be available for transport 
purposes further on. 

The Russians used such a light railway with very great success 
in the war in Turkestan, and we might well profit by their example, 
and the everyday experience of the work done in all large manu. 
facturing centres. ‘The initial cost would be a mere fleabite com- 
pared to the amount of money saved, and the initial expense, 
properly looked at, would be an insurance against the costs of war, 
and would be repaid many hundredfold. It was calculated, after 
the Afghan war of 1879-1880, that if the Royal Engineers in India 
had had at their disposal fifty miles of such railway, a saving 
would have been effected in the cost of the war of two millions 
sterling, and, had it been available during the Chitral campaign, 
a saving of one hundred thousand pounds would have been the 
result; both calculations are probably considerably under the mark. 

While the taking up of such positions, and planting ourselves in 
the midst of the tribes, are noted as the most likely means of securing 
the objezts we have in view, and the peace of the border, short of 
annexation, it must be remembered that this does not mean a 
series of small outposts in an enemy’s country ; quite the contrary, 
fcr small outposts in these cases are a source of weakness, as has 
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been shown within the last few days, when all the Sikhs garrisoning 
such a post were killed and the post captured, and though all 
must have admired the gallantry of the men, the fact that they 
were lost cannot be remembered without feelings akin to shame, 
It is not such a series of small posts that is needed in the future, 
but large military positions, garrisoned by soldiers in sufficient 
strength to take the offensive on all ordinary occasions, while, if 
attacked by overwhelming numbers, the strength would be sufficient 
not only to repel the attack, but to inflict enormous losses on the 
enemy with the smallest possible loss to the garrison. We must not 
forget, also, that we have much to do in our own territory ; it is, 
no doubt, true that the increase of seditious writing and open treason 
which has been manifest in India during the last year, may, to some 
extent, be due to the famine and pestilence which has afflicted the 
country, for all experience has shown that when the public stomach 
is empty the public mind is in a state of unrest, and the public body 
apt to be violent; and though all Englishmen will have noted with 
satisfaction that a commencement has been made to stamp out 
treason with a firm hand, it still remains a fact that it is a matter of 
the commonest observation in India that the known writers, editors. 
and preachers of sedition are, for the greater part, men who have 
been educated in our own schools; indeed, it may be almost said 
that the existence and growth of sedition in India is contem- 
poraneous with the establishment and growth of the colleges and 
schools which we support. 

If you go into any school or college in England and question the 
first half-dozen boys you meet, it will be found that in each case the 
boys’ future career has been considered and defined for him by his 
parents; the boy will say he is going to be a merchant or barrister, 
or a soldier or sailor, or as the case may be, but no such healthy 
conditions exist in the Indian colleges and schools. 

The mass of boys when asked the same question have only 
one reply: ‘“ Sirkar ké Nokari,” namely, “The service of 
Government” ; and the following queries and answers give in effect 
the final words of a conversation between the writer and the 
principal of a large Government college in India a few years ago, 
and shows the condition of things :— 

Q. What are all these lads going to do when they leave ? 

A. They one and all expect Government service. 

Q. How many do you suppose will get it ? 

A. Perhaps 2 per cent. 

Q. And what will become of the remainder ? 

A. A few may, perhaps, get clerkships in merchants’ offices, and 
a very few may rise to be recognized pleaders, or even barristers ; 
but it is impossible to say what will become of the majority. 
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There are some able and excellent natives of India who are 
doing good service to the State at the present moment, and who 
passed through our colleges, but these are the exceptions; itis the 
large majority that is affected, and to these the result of our 
education is pitiful. The education given unfits them for the 
honest trades and professions of their fathers, and the tempta- 
tion to turn to some account the knowledge they possess too 
often leads to, first, loafing round the Law Courts as touts, then 
blackmailing honest men, then scurrilous attacks on magistrates 
and those in authority, and in the end open treason. In dealing, 
therefore, with existing sedition in the interior of India, we 
shall not be acting wisely unless we revise a system which 
offers such temptations to large numbers of the youths of India 
to become traitors. 

Only one further point requires notice. It is very evident that 
the machinery on the frontier of gaining intelligence should be put 
in better order—the authorities were to a great extent taken by 
surprise by the outbreak. The present system of the Magistrates 
of the districts adjoining the border (the Deputy Commissioners 
as they are termed in the Punjab) being the Political Officers of their 
portion of the border and reporting to different Commissioners, who in 
turn report to the Punjab Government, is too cumbersome a method 
for present necessities. A matter of importance might be reported 
by a Deputy Commissioner, and the necessity of all the Frontier 
Officers being at once made aware of it might not be perceived 
till the Central Government had sifted all the reports. The 
Deputy Commissioners also are so overpowered with the work of 
their districts that there is not sufficient time for the considera- 
tion of matters that are going on across the border. 

Frontier Officers might well be Frontier Officers only, and report 
to one superior, who would have the opportunity of considering how 
the action of any one tribe was likely to affect the whole of the 
borderland, and who would be the responsible adviser to the 
Government of India on frontier matters. The only warning that 
was given before the present outbreak appears to have been received 
from Major Deane, the Political Officer of Malakand, who, it may be 
noted, has not been hampered by having district work to do as well 
as Frontier work. 

Finally, two questions which have been frequently asked lately 
may be replied to. How was it our camp was burnt at the Mala- 
kand? The reply that no camp was really burnt requires explana- 
tion. 

After fixing the strength of troops required for a position in the 
mountains, the next point is the selection of the place, but no place 
can be hoped for that would contain a sufficient daily water supply 
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for the full number of men, say that 2,000 men is the strength fixed 
on, and the daily water supply in the selected position may only 
suffice for 500 men. Large reservoirs are then made which will 
hold sufficient water for the full number of 2,000 men for ten 
days or so, but when this is done thefoutflow remains as before, 
sufficient only for 500 men. The other 1,500 men, therefore, have to 
move further off down stream, where the water supply is ample, 
and here there are no preparations made for defence and no idea of 
defending the place. Tents are pitched at first, but soon these tents 
give place to rough huts, which give better protection against wind 
and weather; the walls are made of any loose stones lying about or of 
mud, the roofs of branches and grass from the hillsides. No stores 
or ammunition are kept here : all the tents and stores are in the main 
position guarded by the 500 men. When a rising of overwhelming 
numbers takes place the camp is abandoned, and all the men take 
their places in the main position. But the roofs of all these primitive 
huts are inflammable, and the first thing the enemy does is to set 
them on fire; no loss is sustained by the garrison, but there is no 
doubt that the smoke of the burning huts gives an appearance of 
victory to the enemy; and though this is to be regretted, it cannot 
be avoided. 

The other question that is constantly asked is:—What causes 
this delay in getting transport to enable the troops to advance? The 
subject is such a big one that only the salient points can be touched 
on. In whatever county in England the reader may be living in, he 
will see brakes, coaches, carriages, carts, vans, dogcarts, &c., &e., by 
the hundreds, and he knows that if it was necessary all would be 
available in twenty-four hours, and the equipment with transport 
of a large force would be easy. In India, with the same quantities 
of transport visible, it is an impossibility. The reason is that in the 
one case patriotism can be relied on: the vehicles and animals 
would be given up, not without the grumbling which is an English- 
man’s prerogative, but still they would be given. In the other 
case, without patriotism to fall back on, the effect of impressment 
would be that all the vehicles would be dismantled and the animals 
driven off in the course of twenty-four hours. The present system 
is that when transport is required in addition to the nucleus main- 
tained by the State, then military officers are sent into the districts 
to purchase or hire animals. They travel about, getting three mules 
here, ten camels there, till they have collected a hundred or two. 


These are then driven to the nearest railway station, whence they 
are railed to the nearest equipping station, and after being there 
equipped with saddles and gear and attendants, they are railed to 
the front. When it is remembered in the present case that Sir Bindon 
Blood’s force and the troops in the Tochi Valley must have absorbed 
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the Government nucleus, and that some 40,000 animals had to 
be found, the delay in getting them by such a process can be 
easily understood. It is admitted that the transport working daily 
in India is so vast that if a minute fraction of it could be handed 
over to the military authorities on an emergency, 500,000 men 
could be equipped in a few days; the question is how to get 
this fraction, or even a portion of this fraction. Schemes by the 
dozen have been elaborated; suggestions by the hundred have been 
made; essays by the score have been published on this subject. 
Successive Administrations have been approached and have gone 
through the form of considering the subject. Successive Admin- 
istrations have found the subject too difficult to deal with, and as a 
“sop to Cerberus,” have thrown the extra cost of a hundred or 
two of mules into the yearly Budget, and pigeon-holed the matter, 
devoutly hoping that war would not come during their tenure of 
office. The cause of delay, however, remains the same to-day as in 
past years, and the conundrum of how to obtain in India a minute 
fraction of the transport in daily work for the use of the Army in 
war remains unsolved. Possibly legislation might succeed in 
effecting the object, but this the Government in India has always 
been averse to, and probably the best chance of the question ever 
being solved lies in the impatience of the British public. 

The object of this paper has been to give to the reader (especially 
the civilian reader) a brief outline of the situation in the dis- 
turbed frontier, and put before him in a condensed form the various 
points connected with the rising of the tribes, which may lead to a 
clearer understanding of the subject than it is possible to gather 
from scattered telegrams and letters. It has not been considered 
necessary to mention or to refute the arguments of those who 
think that as a result of the risings we should break our treaties 
and engagements and take ground to the rear, because such a course 
would be dishonourable to the nation, and it is believed that ninety- 
vine out of every hundred Englishmen will agree in this opinion. 


R. C. Low. 


THE CANADIAN ENIGMA. 


Ws have come to a momentary pause in the movement towards 
Imperial Federation. Before any further practical steps can be 
taken time is required to realize more accurately the bearings of the 
present situation, and to ascertain the trend of public opinion in 
the self-governed Colonies with respect to the problems before us. 
Of. the three questions propounded by Mr. Chamberlain at the 
Conference with the Colonial Premiers—namely, Political Union, 
Defence, and Commercial Union—the last is in the most forward 
state, and apparently the nearest to solution. By the abrogation 
of the German and Belgian treaties the ground has been cleared 
for further action, and if the Colonies desire to enter into closer 
commercial relations with the Mother Country they are now free to 


do so. The future depends, at any rate iu the first instance, upon 
their attitude. 


In this connection, particular importance attaches to the attitude 
of Canada, which carries a double influence as the largest Colonial 
unit, and as the initiator of a new departure. It is, therefore, most 
desirable to know what Canada really wants and intends. At 
present her position is ambiguous. ‘The case has been clearly put 
in The National Review (September No., p. 142): ‘Is she working 
towards Free Trade with all nations, or is she making towards an 
Imperial Zollverein? ” The whole question of commercial union 
—and with it probably all hope of closer relations of any kind— 
depends upon the answer. For if Canada really means to go in for 
Free Trade, there is an end of any special inter-Imperial Union, 
the essence of which is some form of preferential trading between 
the component parts of the Empire. It is mere self-deception to 
blink this issue. A general change in Canada’s fiscal policy might 
be very admirable and very gratifying to some people’s feelings, 
but it could bring her actually no nearer to us and to the other 
Colonies. Nearness implies a special relation, a preference, that 
is, something absolutely negatived by the principle of Free Trade. 
You cannot have both. You cannot be both general and special at 
the same time, and Canada must choose between the two. At 
present, as I have said, her position is ambiguous. How am- 
biguous is seen from the different interpretations placed upon it 
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according to the predilections of the interpreter. The popular 
view is that she has shown and is showing a preference for the 
Mother Country. It is embodied in Kipling’s line, “ But I abide 
by my mother’s house,” and it has been put forward in many 
Jubilee speeches. On the other hand, the Cobdenites have hailed 
the action of Canada as a pure piece of Free Trade, and therefore 
opposed to the preferential idea. In truth the new move is so 
adroitly designed, so delicately poised, that you may make it what 
you please according as you turn the converse or the obverse. 
Show one side, and the application is general ; show the other, and 
behold! it is special. In the confusion of mind engendered by 
Jubilee emotions this kind of juggling may pass for a time, but it 
will not bear more careful scrutiny. Brought face to face with any 
practical test, the balance must fall on one side or the other, and 
the question is which ? 

The answer must be sought in Canada, and it is not easy to get. 
I have just spent some weeks there in the attempt to grasp the 
Canadian point of view, and to estimate the drift of public opinion. 
I have discussed the question, as a perfectly neutral outsider, with 
a number of well-informed men representing various interests and 
various points of view—with everyone, in fact, likely to throw any 
light upon it, and with as many as possible in a limited time. Had 
my time been longer, 1 might have been able to make a more 
exhaustive enquiry and to speak with more confidence. As it is, 
my observations are only offered as a contribution towards a 
subject of no little difficulty. If they help English readers to 
understand the Canadian point of view somewhat better than it 
appears to have been understood hitherto, they will have amply 
fulfilled their purpose. 

At the outset, let me anticipate a probable piece of criticism by 
observing that in Canada the question is considerably obscured by 
party politics. Few men are quite unbiassed by this factor. The 
discussion of Free Trade v. Protection does not lie, as it still does 
in England, outside party lines. On the contrary, it is the great 
standing party question of the country, and consequently the views 
held upon it by every man who takes an interest in politics are 
naturally somewhat coloured. If he is a good Conservative, for 
instance, his hostility to Free Trade will be more uncompromising 
than it might be if he were merely occupied with the abstract 
merits of the case. One recognizes that, and is not deceived by it. 
The disinterested observer has no difficulty in making allowance 
for some extra vehemence on this head. But it applies equally to 
both sides, and, after all, prejudice is part of the game. It is a 
factor indeciding the issue, and should not be eliminated in any 
attempt to judge what that is likely to be. If, therefore, any critic 
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should object that, as a stranger, I have fallen among thieves, so to 
speak, and have been stuffed with party feclings aud passions, I 
would reply that my object was to ascertain what men think, not to 
decide between them as to what is really the best policy for Canada. 
To pronounce upon that complex question would require a profound 
and intimate knowledge of the conditions, to which I have no 
pretensions. 

Ths premised, I will pass on to the result of my enquiries, and 
will say at once that I met with no signs of a serious movement 
towards Free Trade, but with many signs of a strong desire for 
preferential trade within the Empire. Convinced Free Traders, 
indeed, I met with, and I am bound to say they struck me as taking 
a wider and more thoughtful view of the situation than their 
opponents. But when pressed they became vague and visionary. 
Their attitude seemed to rest more upon an abstract regard for the 
principle of Free Trade than upon a definite conviction of the 
precise benefits it would confer upon Canada. ‘These they were 
unable to point out, except in general terms. Nor did they express 
a belief that public opinion in Canada was at all ripe for the 
change. ‘They could only look forward with a somewhat chastened 
hope to a very gradual advance and the piece-meal reduction of 
duties. The Protectionists, on the contrary, have all the strength 
of absolute definiteness. They include the great bulk of the 
merchants, manufacturers, traders, bankers, and men of business 
generally. Each man knows his own affairs and how they would 
be affected by Free Trade, and he opposes it with the single-minded 
energy of threatened self-interest. But mutually preferential 
trade with England would suit them very well. 

In short, the business interests are true to the past commercial 
policy of Canada, under which they have grown up. Some 
knowledge of the subject is necessary in order to understand the 
situation. Broadly, the history of tariff legislation in the Dominion 
up till recently is one of increasing Protection, intended to foster 
native enterprise, and varied from time to time by considerations of 
expediency. It has been accompanied throughout by efforts to 
obtain reciprocity from the United States, or failing that, 
preferential treatment from England. The Tariff History of 
Canada, by 8. J. Maclean, gives a succinct account of the facts, up 
to 1894. To this pamphlet, and to Mr James Mavor, Professor of 
Political Economy in Toronto University, I am indebted for much 
information on the subject. 

The history falls, roughly, into four periods. The first embraces the 
seven years from confederation in 1867 to the return of a Liberal 
Government in 1874. During this period the tariff was of a 
tentative character and in the nature of a compromise between the 
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divergent systems of the federating Colonies. The bulk of the 
duties were fixed at a rate of 15 per cent., which was considerably 
lower than they have ever been since. No doubt revenue was the 
principal object aimed at, but Mr. Maclean has shown that it was 
not the only one, and that the principle of Protection had a place 
from the first in Canadian finance. He refers to the speeches of 
the finance ministers during the period, “who, when more 
Protection was demanded, or when the Government did not see fit 
to remit duties, defended the position taken on the ground that the 
tariff in vogue had Protection in its nature, that in short it was a 
national policy.’ ‘Thus it is clear that from the outset the 
Dominion Government recognized itself as the custodian of native 
interests, and believed that they could best be furthered by 
protective finance. A particular instance is worth quoting. In 
1871 a petition was presented against the duties on grain and flour, 
which urged “the propriety of throwing off the duties on the 
necessaries of life, in order to render this country a cheaper one to 
live in.” ‘The Financial Minister, Sir Francis Hincks, opposed it on 
the ground that these duties were in accordance with the 
“national policy.” On the other hand, provision was made for the 
free admission of such machinery as was not made in Canada, and 
power was given to place on the free list from time to time 
materials used in Canadian manufactures. The intention of 
fostering native industries is obvious. The policy met with popular 
approval, and in the early seventies many petitions were presented 
in favour of further steps in the direction of Protection. At this 
time trade was good, and the Treasury enjoyed large surpluses. 

The second period was that of 1874-78, under a Liberal Ad- 
ministration. ‘They favoured Free Trade principles, and nominally 
went in for a purely revenue tariff. But depression had set in, 
and a rapidly falling revenue compelled them to raise, instead of 
lowering, the duties. They had to adopt a tariff of 174 per cent., 
or 24 per cent. higher than the previous one. In accordance with 
their avowed principles, some attempts were made to lighten taxa- 
tion upon necessaries, but circumstances were against them. 
Moreover, the needs of existing industries forced them, against their 
avowed principles, to make concessions in the way of Protection. 
In short, the Free Trade Party failed even to bring their policy to a 
trial. Still, they were credited with the intention, and as things 
went from bad to worse, and large annual deficits replaced the 
previous surplus, the popular demand for Protection grew louder 
and more distinct. Thus in 1878, just when prospects began to look 
a little brighter, the Liberals were turned out, and the Conservatives 
caine back with their more matured “ national” programme of full- 
grown Protection. Mr. Maclean sums up the situation thus :— 
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1. The desire for Protection was general and popular. 
fo) 
2. The manufacturing interests and the farmers were desirous 


of Protection. 

3. Protection had, as one main end, the obtaining of reciprocity. 

4. The Conservative Party had a policy at hand, ready made, 
for both the name “ National Policy”? and the rate of duties— 
20 per cent.—had taken hold both of the House and of the 
country. 

The third period, then, began with the return of the Conservatives 
under Sir John Macdonald in 1878. They had a clear mandate 
from the people to enter upon a definite policy of Protection, and 
one of its objects was to obtain reciprocity—that is, reciprocity with 
the United States. This is animportant point. The young nation, 
in its struggle for development, had all along ardently desired the 
advantages of reciprocal trade with its big neighbour, but Canada’s 
pacific overtures met with nothing but rebuffs. The Conservatives, 
still aiming at reciprocity, now adopted a policy of retaliation, which 
would serve at the same time to encourage native industries and to 
force some concessions from the States. American goods, which had 
been placed on the free list by the Liberals, in the naive hope of 
softening the hearts of the Washington people, were now subjected 
to a heavy duty. Washington responded with increased hostility, 
but the Conservatives, having fairly embarked on the Canada-a- 
nation course,and gathering way as they went, were quite undismayed. 
They began to turn their attention to the Mother Country instead, 
and about 1881 made the first advances towards closer commercial 
relations. There was sentiment as well as business in the move. 
The Conservatives were always associated with loyalty, and in pro- 
portion as they drew back from the United States and entrenched 
themselves upon their own ground, they were naturally drawn 
nearer to England. In this way the national sentiment became a 
handmaid to the Imperial. The movement has culminated in the 
present year, when all Canada has become both national and 
Imperial: but it is well to remember when and how it began. 

The third period, then, in Canada’s commercial history is marked 
by a high Protective tariff combined with a conscious purpose of 
national development, commercial antagonism to the United States, 
and an approach towards England with a view to preferential 
trading. It lasted for many years, and on the whole the country 
prospered well. Such changes as were introduced from time to 
time, up to about 1890, all had the same Protective purpose in view 
and were generally in the direction of increased duties. The 
average rate of duty on all dutiable goods, which had been 20-4 per 
cent. under the Liberal régime, was raised to 26 per cent. in 1885, 


and eventually to 31‘9 per cent. in 1890. After this a change is 
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perceptible, constituting the fourth period. There was no departure 
from the principle of Protection, but rather a more accurate 
estimate of its beneficial application. The producer was still the 
first consideration, but more attention was paid to the consumer 
than heretofore. ‘The principle objects of the Government,” says 
Professor Mavor, “ were described in the Budget Speech of that 
year to be to admit free of duty those raw materials which might 
facilitate the development of the country, and to reduce the duties 
upon articles which were not manufactured in Canada, and which 
were on that account not fit subjects for Protection.” The recog- 
nition of something like a new principle was more important than 
the actual changes introduced, which did not amount to much. In 
1894 some further steps were taken in the same direction, showing 
an increased desire to consult the needs of all classes. Such 
relaxations as took effect indicated a recognition of the limits of 
Protection, but cannot be called in any sense an approach towards 
Free Trade. 

This brief review, which brings us down to the time when the 
present Government came into office, will enable the reader to 
appreciate the present state of public opinion on the whole 
question. Under thirty years of Protection, which has been 
considerably higher in the second than in the first half of the 
period, and that in obedience to popular demand, the country has 
developed and thriven. ‘The population has risen in round numbers 
from three to five millions, the volume of trade from £26,000,000 
to £45,000,000, the railway mileage from 2,000 to 16,000 miles. 
A large number of miscellaneous manufactures have been 
established, of no great individual importance, but in the aggregate 
representing £72,000,000 of capital, and giving employment to 
one-fourth of the productive population. Free ‘Trade enthusiasts 
like to call these sickly and artificial industries, and it is true that 
but for Protection they would not exist. But to call them artificial 
seems rather begging the question. One has quite as much right 
to claim them as a proof of the advantages of the policy. Free 
Traders maintain that under their policy other and less artificial 
manufactures would have grown up; but what those manufactures 
would be they are quite unable to say. Nor is it easy to see how 
Canada could have developed any indigenous industries of the kind 
except those directly connected with timber. Theorists seem to 
forget the shrinkage of the world under steam-carriage. At any 
rate, there the existing manufactures are, and there they would not 
be if the barriers of trade were thrown down. It is obviously out 
of the question to meddle seriously with industries giving employ- 
ment to so large a section of the population and having an annual 
output of the value of £97,000,000. They are widely distributed 
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over the country. ‘There are large engineering and electrical 
concerns at Sherbrooke, Hamilton, Peterborough, and Toronto ; 
sugar refineries at Montreal and Halifax ; extensive cotton mills at 
Hochelaga and other places in the Province of Quebec ; cabinet- 
making at Desoronto; bicycle-making at Brantford ; agricultural 
implements, pianos and rubber goods are made at Toronto; paper 
at Ottawa; boots and shoes at Quebec and Montreal; buttons at 
Berlin ; woollen goods, leather, and various other articles elsewhere. 
All these industries would not be equally affected, but some of the 
most important would be killed by Free Trade. And, recollect, 
there has never been any popular demand for it and no reason for 
one exists now. In spite of recent depression, living is cheap, 
wages are good, and the people enjoy life in Canada. At the 
present time trade is reviving all round, the mining industry is 
booming, farmers are making money out West, and in industrial 
centres the labour question amounts to nothing at all. 

Such being the state of things and suchthe past history of the 
question, we can easily understand why the advocates of Free Trade 
should be timid and its opponents strong, as I found them to be. 
We can also understand, I think, what the popular answer to the 
enigma propounded by the present Government is likely to be. It 
should be remembered that though they are a Free Trade 
Government they were not returned for the purpose of giving 
effect to that policy. The election turned upon other issues. ‘The 
collapse of the Conservative Party under a series of incompetent 
leaders, their blunder over the Manitoba School Question, the 
Freach Vote, and a general feeling that after eighteen years it was 
time for a change—all these combined to put the Liberals in. If 
my information is correct, they received the support of the business 
interests on the understanding that they would not seriousiy 
interfere with the tariff. Nor did they in a direct manner. Tho 
main schedule in the new Act is of a high protective character, and 
virtually the same as the preceding one. ‘This in itself constitutes 
an admission on the part of the Liberals that public opinion has 
still to be educated up to their policy. But they had proclaimed— 
no doubt quite sincerely—their faith in the traditional Free Trade 
principles of their Party, and felt that something must be done 
towards giving effect to them. They therefore found themselves 
compelled to adopt the plan of a maximum and minimum tariff, 
brought forward some years ago by Mr. Dalton McCarthy—the 
maximum to he the standing one, and the minimum to represent 
a reduction of duties in return for corresponding concessions. It 
seems clear that the measure was honestly intended as a step towards 
Free Trade, and that Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s attitude has been per- 
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fectly consistent in so representing it. But the pill had to be 
gilded. The clause was general ; here it is :—- 


15. That when the Customs Tariff of any country admits the products of 
Canada on terms which, on the whole, are as favourable to Canada as the terms 
of the Reciprocal Tariff, herein referred to, are to the countries to which it may 
apply, articles which are the growth, produce, or manufacture of such country, 
when imported direct therefrom, may be imported direct into Canada or taken 
out of warehouse for consumption therein, at the reduced rates provided in the 
Reciprocal Tariff set forth in Schedule D.” 


Schedule D provides for a reduction of one-eighth of the stand- 
ing duty up to July, 1898, and after that one-fourth. 

This is a general offer of reciprocal trade to all and sundry, the 
effect of which, as it stands, must be to work towards the gradual 
adoption of a reduced scale of duties. But, however wise the 
move may be, this aspect of it would not be popular, and therefore 
it must be covered by putting forward another—namely, the special 
application of the clause to England. Reciprocity in itself is no 
novel idea: it was, as we have seen, one of the main objects of the 
national policy of the Conservatives, who first tried to obtain it 
from the United States, and failing them, from England. In the 
latter case, the foreign treaties stood in the way, which explains 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s statement that the day of their denunciation 
proclaimed Canada a nation: it was the triumph of the national 
policy. Reciprocity, therefore, with either of these courtries, would 
be familiar enough, and as an instalment of the new policy would 
not arouse popular opposition. The Government began by making 
overtures to the States, without success. They then had to fall back 
on England. They could not ask for preferential treatment in 
return, as the Conservatives had done, because that would have 
been a blow to the principles of Free Trade. The only thing they 
could do was to lay stress on the sentimental aspect of the question. 
Accordingly, they blossomed out suddenly into a gratifying 
efflorescence of loyalty and Imperialism. Sir Wilfrid has 
explained the position himself. “ Before bringing in our tariff,” he has 
said, “ we looked carefully round the world, and we found England 
to be practically the only country which receives our products 
freely. We desired to show England our gratitude, and at the 
same time go as far as we could at the moment in the direction of 
Free Trade, and we framed our preferential clause with this end in 
view.” This is tantamount to the same thing, put in a slightly 
different way. The loyal sentiment was utilized to cover a Free 
Trade movement. 

It was an immensely clever step. It pleased the people and hit 
the Conservatives between wind and water. They could not object 
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without seeming disloyal, and the natural satisfaction with which it 
was received in England increased their difficulty. But that state 
of things could not last. Emotion passes, and business comes to 
the front. It is becoming apparent that the Government policy 
earried the country with it so far as it was national and Imperial— 
so far, that is, as it meant the assertion of Canada’s rights and the 
establishment of closer relations with England: but no farther. 
Significant evidence of this is furnished by the attitude of the 
chief Government organ in the press, which persistently put 
forward the national and Imperial side of the question day after 
day during the whole time I was in Canada, and as persistently 
ignored the Free Trade side. Surely, if there were any elements 
of popularity in it, they would be played for all they are worth. 
On the other hand, the popular leaning towards preferential trade 
within the Hmpire is attested by the vehemence with which the 
supporters of the Government think it necessary to defend the 
Premier from the charge of having rejected overtures in that 
direction while in England. If Canada were not believed to want 
preferential trade, it would surely be unnecessary to defend him on 
that score. In truth, some form of preferential trade is what she 
has always aimed at, and when I say preferential trade I mean an 
arrangement by which she would reccive as wellas givea preference. 
The present arrangement does not give her that; an Imperial 
Zollverein would, and it would therefore be just so much the more 
acceptable. What Canada wants to-day is discrimination in the 
English market against foreign produce, and, above all, against the 
United States. That would gratify sentiment and business at the 
same time. It would undoubtedly lead to a great expansion of the 
agricultural industry in the Dominion. Last year we imported ten 
times as much wheat from the States as from Canada; she could grow 
it all, without any doubt. There is plenty of room, and Canadians 
believe they could do it in a few years with a little encouragement. 
The effect of a slight preference in the English market, they say, 
would be to bring over hundreds of farmers in the Dakotas and other 
northern states, who would become Canadian citizens and settle in 
Manitoba and the North-West. However this may be, it is easy to 
see why such a programme should have attractions for Canada. 
The sturdiest Free Trader does not venture to deny its popularity ; 
he takes his stand on the improbability of England consenting to a 
preferential arrangement. Sir Wilfrid Laurier himself admitted in 
the Daily Chronicle interview that the temptation would be almost 
irresistible. 

‘* You would not say ‘No’ if England proposed to tax wheat and meat from 
the United States and Russia and the Argentine, while admitting free of all 


duty your Manitoba No. 1 hard wheat, your Alberta ranche beef, and your rosy 
apples from Annapolis Valley ? 
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“Well, no; perhaps not. If England were willing to give us a preference 
over other nations, taking our goods on exceptionally favourable terms, I would 
not object. It would not be for Canada to shut herself out from the advantage. 
But . . . I have too much belief in English common sense to think 
they will do any such thing. . . . We know that the English people will not 
nterfere with the policy of Free Trade, and we do not desire them to do so, 
No, it is not good policy, and England will not adopt it.” 


Wherein he appears to have settled England’s policy for her as 
well as Canada’s. The question is whether he will be allowed to 
settle Canada’s. I have given some reasons for believing that the 
forces against him are too great, and I venture to think that before 
long we shall see a modification of the Government policy, and that 
not in the direction of Free Trade. Sir Wilfrid is no bigot, but a 
very adroit politician, who can see which way the wind blows as 
well as another, and trim his sails to take advantage of it. The 
tariff can scarcely stand as it is. Mr. Chamberlain’s warning 
about the danger of a general offer cannot be ignored. It is open 
now to any minor country to take advantage of the preference 
clause, and Canada would then be “ bound to give the same terms 
to practically every important commercial country in the world.”’ 
That might be a notable step towards Free Trade, but it would 
certainly raise a storm in Canada sufficient to turn out any Govern- 
ment. ‘Then there is the remarkable decline of British imports 
during the last four months, which at the same time gives a handle 
to the Opposition and a colourable pretext to the Government for 
amending their position. The announcement ia the Toronto Globe 
—the Liberal organ—of September 13th is significant :—‘ We 
intend to deal fairly by those who have dealt fairly with us, and if 
the practical working of the tariff shows that it does not carry out 
the intention of favouring British imports, the tariff will be 
amended.” Sir Wilfrid Laurier’s statement at Montreal on 
Sept. 16th, that the tariff must remain as it is for the present, 
amounts to a public admission that the question of alterations has 
already been mooted. He cannot be expected to yield all at once, 
but his utterances since his return indicate enlightenment as to 
the growing pressure of public opinion. Face to face with the 
men of business at Montreal, he once more played the national 
card and glided over Free Trade, and Sir Richard Cartwright, who 
is generally believed to be the backbone of the Government, took 
the same line. 

On the whole, Iam afraid that Canada is likely to cause some 
disappointment to the Cobden Club, in spite of the Premier’s 
medal. 


A. SHADWELL. 


NATIVE RHODESIA. 


In 1889 the first settling began in Rhodesia. There were no 
difficulties with the natives—they made no objection to the whites 
coming; on the contrary, they were glad to see the whites, and 
gladder still to work for them, if we are to believe Mr. Rhodes and 
Dr. Jameson. In 1896, after seven years’ experience of them, the 
natives rose in revolt, massacred all the whites they could lay 
hands on, and in some instances certain of these whites were literally 
torn in pieces. 

Does anyone suppose that we get at the truth of the matter by 
simply throwing the blame on natives? Have people at home no 
inkling what it means when native tribes, naturally servile and 
harmless, after long acquaintance with white men, suddenly rise up 
in a fury of revolt from end to end of a country—over hundreds of 
miles of territory ? I can tell them what it meant in this instance. 

I know, because I was all through the country just as the revolt 
was ripening, and lived and travelled among them, and saw all the 
details of the treatment to which they were subjected. In 1896, at 
the time of the siege, I was in Buluwayo, and used to have talks 
with a young gentleman who had befriended me through an attack 
of fever,and I urged him to expose in the English Press the causes, 
as well known to him as to me, which had brought about the 
rebellion and the abominable cruelties that were going on under 
our eyes at that time. He felt as strongly as I did, but he dared 
not interfere because he was afraid of the Chartered Company. 
Here is a sample of the kind of thing done and why it is not 
heard of : 

Four men, myself, and a volunteer, are sitting on a bench in front 
of the Maxim Hotel. The volunteer, having just returned from a 
sortie, is telling a tale of a thing he had had to do. He and his 
party go out to rescue some whites—instead, they go to a distant 
ranch to recover some cattle which had been driven off, and which 
belonged to one member of the party. On their trip they came 
upon some friendly natives, mostly women and children, who were 
hoeing their mealies. The volunteers are ordered to fire—they do 
so, and eighteen or twenty innocent and unarmed creatures fall. 
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These natives belonged to the friendlies; that is, they were our 
allies, and they were shot down for no cause or reason that one 
could see. That is a sample of the things done, and this is why they 
are never heard of: while the volunteer was still telling his tale and 
swearing over it, the others on the bench turned on him, told him 
to hold his tongue, threatened him that it would be the worse for 
him if he did not, and finally compelled him to do so. Now those 
threats really came from the central power—not that the men were 
really in the employ of the Company; probably they were pros- 
pectors or promoters, but, in any case, their interests were the same 
as those of the Company. It is a case of terms between the two. 
They, of course, recognize the fact that the Government must 
have an interest in their property, or the whole thing would 
be shown up. The Government takes half the scrip of every 
syndicate floated, that is its share; the private speculators take 
the other half. There is really nothing in the country of intrinsic 
value, there is certainly no gold as faras is known, and it is equally 
as certain that farming is out of the question ; but it will be seen 
that it is difficult to get at the truth when the Government of the 
country and its subjects—the speculators—agree between themselves 
to go equal shares in what they can make out of the English 
people. The result of this coalition and combination of interests 
is that the Chartered Company in Rhodesia possesses all the 
essentials of a despotism, and it is, in fact, impossible to criticize 
it, or do anything but acquiesce in its conduct of affairs if you 
wish to remain in the country and do business. And that is why 
the enraged volunteer found himself silenced. He was silenced 
by men who were not probably servants, but partners of the 
Company. In this way the system embraces the whole community. 
They are all tied together by bonds of self-interest. Every man is 
the Company’s agent and champion, for every man who holds the 
least share in any of the rotten concerns that are daily being 
organized in Buluwayo, knows that he will never have a chance to 
run his little show unless he upholds the great central authority 
and becomes a partner of the power which runs the country. Here, 
then, is where the safety of the Company lies. Who is to bring the 
account home? Who is to tell the English people what is being 
done out there; the fraud the whole country really is ; the gigantic 
swindle? A desert described as a fine farming country, and a few 
small pockets of surface gold, palmed off as permanent and rich 
reefs. Who is to tell of the atrocities that were committed; the 
long course of outrages and systematic cruelty that gradually 
maddened and drove into rebellion people as naturally kind and 
well-disposed as the Matabeles and Mashonas ? 


A man must do 
business in the only way it can be* done. 


In forcing labour, 
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pegging claims, floating companies, he has to go shares with the 
Chartered Company, or work on lines which it has laid down. He 
becomes a participator in the system, and it is against his own 
interests to denounce it. On the other hand, if he dislikes the 
country at first glance and decides to have nothing to do with it, 
why his knowledge after all is very slight. He has little to tell 
the people when he gets home, and can only give a vague, 
unfavourable impression. In short, roughly speaking, it may be 
said that people who stay out any time, long enough to learn how 
things are done, find themselves bound, by interests they have 
formed, not to tell, and to make the best of it; whereas the casual 
visitor has little or nothing to tell unless he has been wined and 
dined by the numerous officials. This is what my young friend told 
me when, as I started by saying, I asked him why he did not expose 
the whole system. He reminded me that it meant giving up 
South Africa as a career for him if he did. He would have to clear 
out, confess himself a failure, and all for the sake of forcing on his 
countrymen facts to which they would rather remain blind. The 
evils he admitted fully, but, having no money, all he could do was 
to hope that things might improve; that some sort of law and 
order might be gradually evolved, and soon, and meantime he 
would try and keep his own hands as clean as he could. And 
this is a typical case. The Chartered Company practically forces 
you, if you stay in the country, to join in with itself on a co- 
operative system. You may be an unhearty co-operator, but, at 
least, you will co-operate to the extent of holding your tongue. 

I will now deal with the system of slavery, as it may be called, 
which was in force when the rebellion broke out, and was one of its 
chief causes. When development work in the mining districts 
was first commenced the contractors employed their boys for a 
period of three months, and agreed, at its expiration, to pay them 
so much for their labour. Boys were plentiful and all anxious to 
work, and the contractors had no difficulty in securing all they 
wished. All went smoothly fora long time, but the day came when 
some of the contractors adopted a method by which they could 
avoid paying their boys. It was this: Early in the third month 
these greedy contractors would begin flogging their boys and con- 
tinue it till they became so frightened that they would run away 
and thus forfeit their pay. The contractor would then secure 
another lot and put them through the same way with the same 
result. Soon it became difficult for any of the contractors, good or 
bad, to persuade boys to work for them, and finally none could be 
secured at all, because the many boys flogged and driven off told all 
the others of their treatment and showed their backs as proof. 
Now the contractor appealed for help to the native commissioner, 
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a Chartered Company official, as he must have boys, agreeing to 
pay the commissioner ten shillings per head, while the commis- 
sioner on his part guaranteed the boys to work for three months. 
At first, the commissioner, by persuasion, induced the boys to work, 
but the contractor, in the third month, would apply his old rule and 
drive them off before pay day. Now the commissioner, having 
guaranteed the boys to work for three months, must supply others, 
and he finds that he cannot do it by persuasion as before, so he 
sends his native police to bring in the;runaway boys, and, if they do 
so, these boys are flogged and put to work again. If the police fail 
to find them, other boys are brought in and made to work for the 
contractor. Of course, the object of the contractor was to pay ten 
shillings per head once and no more, while the aim of the commis- 
sioner was to make each boy work, if possible, his three months, so 
that the contractor would have to give him ten shillings per head 
for a new lot. The boys, it will be seen, are between two fires. It 
is the interest of the contractor to drive them off, and of the com- 
missioner to drag them in. Soon all the boys in the kraals would 
run to the hills and hide on seeing the police approach, so that 
nearly all work was at a standstill just before the rebellion. In one 
instance, a native commissioner had the wives and children of the 
runaway boys arrested and held as hostages till the boys came in 
and surrendered. The boys were then sjamboked and put to work 
again. I may mention that the sjambok plays a most important 
part in the management of the natives. It is a whip made of 
hippopotamus hide, straight, flexible, and tapered to the point. It 
cuts almost like steel. Once on the Incondoma River I saw a 
nigger’s belly laid open right across by one blow from the sjambok 
exactly as if a sword had cut him. I may also mention that all the 
natives cleared out that night, though they were more than a 
hundred miles from the nearest place they could get food, so great 
is their terror of the sjambok. 

This system of obtaining labour prevailed all through Matabele- 
land and in some districts of Mashonaland, not in the towns but in 
the mining districts and through the country generally, and, being 
so widespread and persistent, it operated perhaps more powerfully 
than any other cause in bringing on the rebellion. But a cause per- 
haps almost equally powerful was the treatment of the women and 
girls. Girls between twelve and fifteen years old are taken by the 
whites as mistresses, sometimes they were bought and sometimes 
they were forced, but I never spoke to one of them who did not wish 
to get away from her master and back to her own people. The vilest 
part of the business, I used to think, was that when one of the 
girls gave birth to a child, she was sent back at once to her kraal 
with the baby. One has heard of rough settlers getting on well 
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with native wives and a family of half-castes, but this Rhodesian 
business was simply beastlike. They used the girls and flung them 
aside. And it must be remembered, too, that the Matabeles and 
Mashonas think very seriously of this offence. Adultery and 
violation among them is punished by death both to the man and 
woman, and, in fact, the crime is almost unknown. It was with 
difficulty that I could get any of them to speak on the subject at 
all. The men relapse into a stony silence, and pass the matter by 
with an ugly shake of the head. The women and girls, poor 
things, would bow down their heads and with the greatest re- 
luctance speak at all. The disgrace rankled deeply, especially 
among the young men—it was the cause of the most bitter feeling 
against the whites. The native police were the most brutal 
offenders, I think, in this respect. Nothing that one would be 
allowed to say in print would give any adequate idea of their 
conduct. The forcible violation—the cold steel rifle-barrel glaring 
in the girl’s face—what shocking methods were adopted by these 
brutes, the Chartered Company’s servants,in committing their many 
acts of violence! There was enough, yes, ten thousand times 
enough to envenom native feeling against the whites. The practice 
of taking and keeping native girls is universal throughout Rhodesia, 
both in the towns and mining districts. They are not content 
with one; storekeepers, as a rule, keep two or three. Native 
commissioners and the white police have such power that they 
can do as they please and use as many as they please. Not the 
slightest secret used to be made of all this. On the contrary, men 
used to boast of the number they kept. Sometimes the girls tried 
to escape. On one occasion I came on a young man, about fifty 
miles from Buluwayo, with a shot-gun on his shoulder and driving 
three girls before him back to his place. He told me that he had 
been after them all day. These are the causes of the rebellion. 

I now go to the cattle grievance. The cattle country only 
extends a short distance north of Buluwayo, the Gwelo River 
being the extreme northern boundary. Beyond that you get 
into the fly country, and the region is uninhabited. Natives 
seldom kill their cattle. Their young children lived almost ex- 
clusively on the milk from the cows up to the age of three or four. 
After this they begin to take to the mealies, which are practically 
the only other kind of food procurable. When they were deprived 
of their cattle, an outbreak of sickness among the little children 
followed, and many of them died. I found complaints on this 
score universal throughout Rhodesia. The servants of theChartered 
Company, both the white and native police, were employed in 
driving off the cattle. An ingenious use of the Hut Tax was made 
as a justification. What happened was this: The police would 
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be sent round to the kraals to collect the tax. Of the natives in 
the kraal, perhaps only two or three would own any cattle, the 
rest having none and no means of payment at all. The 
police would then roughly count up the number of huts 
and proceed to drive off in payment of the tax all the 
cattle they could find. I used to see the natives under the 
orders of the police employed in driving their own cattle to be 
branded C.C. (Chartered Company). For this purpose they were 
driven to what were called “loot kraals.” Of these there were 
great numbers sprinkled over the country. Wherever, in fact, 
there were police there were loot kraals. It will be understood 
that with a simple primitive people like these South African 
tribes, the few things that they do happen to possess are of the 
greatest importance and fill a big piece in their lives. It isa custom 
among them forevery young man who wants to marry a girl to pre- 
sent her father with so many cattle. The number varies from 
seven to ten among some of the tribes to, I believe, as many as fif- 
teen with the Zulus, but throughout all South Africa the practice 
of giving so many cattle is universal, and stringently enforced, and 
it is the sole ambition of every boy in a tribe to get together the 
requisite number. This obtaining of cattle is, in fact, the young 
man’s career. All his hopes are in it, and therefore, in depriving 
them of their cattle, the Chartered Company struck the deathblow 
to native life and feeling. All the cattle having been appropriated, 
the Chartered Company turned its attention to the other and only 
remaining asset of the natives, namely, their mealies. In the 
months of March, April, and May, which is their harvest time, the 
police would go out, collect the mealies, and take them to their 
stations. The Chartered Company required large quantities of 
them for the men and horses, The natives were simply told that 
the Hut Tax was due and must be paid in mealies. This manner 
of employing the police gave them opportunities of privateering, 
which they took fullest advantage of by collecting and selling 
mealies on their own account. A sergeant of the white police told 
me he made, during the two months he was collecting mealies, 
between four hundred and five hundred pounds. In this way, 
great quantities of their crops were taken from the natives, and as 
a result much distress ensued. I should not say in any district 
this distress amounted to famine, but they were often hard pushed to 
make both ends meet till the new harvest. By this time the terror, 
distress, and rage of the natives had come to a head, and I think 
they would certainly have rebelled at the time of Jameson’s raid 
(more properly Rhodes’ raid), at the end of the year when the 
police left, had they had the necessary food supply. In November 
of that year I was on the Vongel River somewhere about half-way 
between Buluwayo and Salisbury. We found the natives there in 
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a great state of excitement. A body of police had appeared there 
a few days before, and, by force of arms, taken away over a hundred 
men to work for contractors, mostly probably on the Gwelo and 
Inyati, where there was a lot of development work going on. The 
natives who remained in the kraal, the old people, showed us the 
empty huts of the men who had been forced away. We wished to 
employ a couple of boys, but found it quite impossible. I have 
wondered since that the thought of the coming rebellion did not 
occur to me at that point. People had said (for the thing had 
often been suggested) that the Matabeles were too cowed and 
broken to ever rise in revolt, and it had looked so hitherto. The 
temper of the natives here on the Vongel was certainly any- 
thing but pleasant, and they plainly showed it in their manner 
while telling us of what had been done by the police. 

It was only a few days after this that I was on the Gwelo River 
about forty miles west of the town of Gwelo, and here I found nine 
wretched looking niggers in a hut. They had been working 
for a contractor, sinking a sixty-foot shaft. The contractor, who 
owed them three and a-half months’ pay, had left about a month 
previously for Gwelo, where, he told them, he would get the money. 
They were to wait at the hut till his return, which would be ina 
week, and then he would pay them. The boys were half-starved, 
and about the only food they had was the hope that their employer 
might soon return. I knew the man would never return, and told 
them so, and in fact he never did return. After this I went 
directly north and did not return to these districts again till three 
inonths later, in the following February. The rebellion broke out 
on the 23rd of March. It was towards the end of February that I 
reached the Shangani River coming south. I at once saw a great 
difference in the manner of the natives. Sick as we were, they 
refused us all help. The head man of the three big kraals there 
threatened to drive off our donkeys if we did not keep them away 
from his green mealies, and we were afraid we should have trouble 
with him. There were only two of us, both quite ill, and we 
attributed the threatening attitude of the natives largely to the 
fact that we were ill. Undoubtedly the rising must have been 
already determined upon, and these natives were simply waiting 
for the appointed day to come. Nearly every white man in this 
neighbourhood was massacred when that day came. 

I have been dealing with the main cases, the system as it was 
carried on universally, not with isolated cases of cruelty. Yet these, 
of course, summed up heavily. I can remember them at every step. 
One man, an American, told me he never sjamboked niggers. Ifa 
nigger did anything which he did not like, he would start him with 
a note to a neighbouring camp and then follow him with his rifle. 
Iam glad to add that they afterwards killed this fellow. I saw 
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another man lay a nigger’s head open with a pick because the poor 
fellow could not understand him. And I heard one man boast that 
he could never enjoy his breakfast unless he had first sjamboked a 
nigger. To ill-treat the niggers gave pleasure. It may seem 
incredible, but it was true. People had reached that point when 
they delighted in cruelty. The old tree on Fife Street in Buluwayo 
could teil many a tale of horror. To it those poor miserable 
creatures were hung during the siege. I have seen people gathered 
round it laughing and joking, ana looking on as if it were the most 
amusing show in the world, while the poor wretches were struggling 
and slowly strangling to death before their eyes. People who live 
in an old civilized country like England, where everything goes in 
a rut and where it is more difficult to do wrong than to do right, 
have no idea what men can and will do when they are altogether 
without any force of public opinion to check cr direct them, and 
without any law to restrain or punish them. It is not till you take 
some of them and drop them down in a country like Rhodesia— 
where they have unlimited chances and no restraints ; where they 
can indulge every passion without fear of censure or punishment— 
that you can tell what men are capable of. The men who leave 
England for Rhodesia are a rough lot to begin with. They are 
that at home. Out there, this roughness fostered by circum- 
stances often develops into the most terrible , brutality and 
unscrupulousness. The only thing that could save the situation, 
protect the innocent public, and give relief to suffering humanity 
would be a fixed Imperial Government, fed from at home 
and independent of the Company, the people, and their mutual 
interests. But that is just what is lacking. The Chartered 
Company is no government at all. It is as much at the mercy 
of the governed as they are at its mercy. During all the time I 
was out there, both in Buluwayo and throughout the country, I 
only heard of one case of a nigger prosecuting a white man. 
That was in Buluwayo. The nigger had had his ear cut off, pared 
away close to his head by this fellow. This fellow was fined, and 
his fine was promptly paid by public subscription. It was said 
that an Englishman made the nigger prosecute, but however that 
may be, it was at any rate the only case I ever heard of in which 
a native ever did prosecute. The notion of the Chartered 
Company being what we call a government, pledged to deal out 
equal justice to all, never once occurred to them. It was to them 
the great engine of tyranny, dealing with its commissioners, native 
and white police, the strokes they were writhing under. Now I 
have said enough on this head in justification of the opinion I 
hold that the causes of the rebellion, of the sudden change in 
native behaviour which occurred between 1889 and 1896, was due 
not to the caprice or treachery of the natives, as is generally 
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supposed, but to the cruelty of the whites. The enslaving and 
sjamboking of the men; the debauching of the women and young 
girls; the appropriation of their cattle and then their mealies 
were the real causes which gradually ripened and forced the 
natives into rebellion, and be it said they rebelled none too 
soon. I say this regardless of the fact that I lost several good 
friends in the rebellion; men whom I held in high esteem, 
among them being Palmer, Hammond, and Johnson, who were 
killed on the Lower Gwelo, and poor old Tom Maddox, who was 
the first to fall in the outbreak, and the two young West 
brothers, who fell near Thabas Momba, and good old Jocelyn H. 
Anderson, who was the best friend I ever had in the country. I 
myself only escaped because of along attack of the fever which 
compelled me to return to Buluwayo, and I should never have 
reached there without my English friend Anderson’s help. To him 
I owe my life. He was a man among men, and love of fellow-men 
ever and always held full sway in his big, warm heart. There were 
many good men in Rhodesia, and many good contractors who paid 
their boys, and did not ill-treat them, but they had to suffer 
because of the acts of the cruel contractors. I do not believe that 
these men would have been killed by natives who knew them, but 
they fell victims to bands ranging all over the country, and killing 
every white man they could find. These honest and not crue] 
men were the very small minority. When the rebellion came 
they were swamped. The cruelty of the big majority had raised 
the native fury against the white man, and there was no 
possibility of discrimination. Looking back now, I say the 
rebellion was inevitable. Had I been a native, knowing what 
I know and what they knew, I would have done what they 
did. They had been deprived of all they possessed except the air 
they breathed. The scars on their backs were marks of shame 
and disgrace, if not resented. Their persons had been polluted. 
Life to them meant hunger and torture, and had they not 
rebelled and smitten down their cruel oppressors, they could not 
be called human. Such, then, are the causes which led up to that 
furious outbreak on March 23rd, 1896, in Rhodesia,—causes 
which are well-known to all in Rhodesia, except, possibly, the 
Chartered Company, Dr. Jameson, Earl Grey, C. J. Rhodes, and a 
few others. That honourable gentleman, Sir Richard Martin, has 
officially asserted that compulsory labour existed in Rhodesia. 
The Chartered Company, through Karl Grey, has declared his 
assertions to be untrue. It is a matter for others to decide, but I 
wish to say right here that the English people should well be 
proud to own such a man as Sir Richard Martin as one of their 
fellew-countrymen. 
J. Y. F, Bake. 
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RUN-GETTING.* 


Or all the branches of the game of cricket there is none that 
possesses quite the charm of batting. Its results seem somehow or 
other more tangible, and are apt to appeal more strongly to the 
imagination of the ordinary follower of the game, be he player or 
spectator. The average man, indeed, when he decides to spend an 
afternoon on a cricket-ground likes to see runs made, and plenty 
of them : if they are made quickly so much the better. But when 
a side, even if it be not the one he supports, goes down for fifty or 
so, he is apt to depart with the idea that he has been defrauded of 
his money as well as of his enjoyment. ‘The wicket may have been 
unplayable and the bowling of the best; but it is the batsman 
rather than the bowler who is the more likely to have the first 
claim on his uncertain sympathies, and he takes his failure as a 
personal affront. 

The pursuit of batting, moreover, nowadays makes less strenu- 
ous calls on one’s endurance than that of bowling. 

Thirty years ago boundaries were more or less indefinite. All 
hits, unless they travelled to a tent or the pavilion, were run out, 
and the making of a century must have been a far more arduous 
task than it is in present-day cricket, when a batsman may score a 
half or even two-thirds of his runs by boundary hits. In these 
days when the boundaries are easy and true wickets are the rule 
and not the exception, the amount of energy expended in making a 
century is small compared with the persistent effort required of the 
crack bowlers of a side which, on a scorching August day, finds it- 
self confronted with the task of getting rid of Yorkshire or Surrey 
on a wicket where even the fastest and shortest ball will not rise 
above the top of the stumps. Looking at the matter from the 
bowler’s point of view, the batsman further appears to have more 
than his fair share of the luck of the game. When one is bowling 
one finds the wicket, defended by bat or pad or a chance combina- 
tion of both, very difficult to hit. Your best ball may, and usually 
does, skim the bails or miss the leg stump by the merest shade. 
The carefully-nursed break-back is, as a rule, “cut to leg” for four ; 
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whilst some batsmen seem to possess an almost supernatural power 
of snicking the ball through any number of slips, and scoring four 
for a hit which the bowler hoped would have sent them back to 
the pavilion. Thus for many reasons batting is more attractive 
to the ordinary cricketer than bowling. Mr. Ferris, the famous 
Australian bowler, probably owed the loss of his skill as a bowler to 
a single season’s success as a batsman. And yet there has never 
been atime when so many fine all-round cricketers have been play- 
ing as there are at present. 

There are many ways of classifying batsmen. The man in the 
street divides them roughly into good, bad, and indifferent ; but he 
is right in making the first class a small one. They may be also 
tentatively classed as follows :—(a) the hitter, (>) the scientific bats- 
man, (c) the slow scorer of the Scotton or Barlow type. All our 
greatest batsmen, of course, belong to (b), which is by far the 
largest class and sets the ideal standard at which young cricketers 
should aim. 

By hitters I mean those batsmen who take more than the 
ordinary share of the risks of the game. Their motto would seem 
to be “runsat any price.” They are apt to be too anxious to score 
and to be lacking in that quality of judgment which is essential to 
batsmen of the first rank. Yet the value of such a man to a side 
is not to be disputed. He is likely to hit up a score on a bad 
wicket, and, like Mr. Massie in the famous match at the Oval, to 
win a game for his side when better batsmen have failed. 

Moreover, matches are too often drawn nowadays because an 
undoubtedly strong batting side takes too long to get its runs ; and 
a man who has some seventy runs to show for an hour's batting 
may have put his County or ’Varsity in a position to win the game. 
Some of our greatest hitters have hit fast-footed—z.e., whatever the 
length of the ball, it was hit whilst the batsman remained in his 
ground. It was, indeed, an astounding sight to behold Lyons, the 
famous Australian, hita length ball from Hearne or Attewell on to 
the roof of the pavilion at Lord’s without stirring an inch from his 
crease. Others, following the example of Mr. A. G. Steel, dash in 
even to fast bowling. This requires considerable quickness of foot, 
and a solid determination to adopt no half-measures, but to get as 
near the pitch of the ball as one can, If this be done the process 
is not as dangerous as it undoubtedly looks as viewed from the 
pavilion or the ring; but I think that one is apt to make a fatal 
mistake by running out too early in one’s innings. Some batsmen 
adopt the plan of leaving their ground to play the ball, as Fuller 
Pilch did when opposing old Clarke’s lobs. This may be an 
excellent defensive measure in the case of slow bowling, though I 
have never seen it done against Richardson or Mold. 
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The scientific batsman requires a treatise to himself. It is 
impossible in a few words even to hint at the varied excellencies 
which go to make up a W.G., a Ranjitsinhji, or a Shrewsbury ; 
but if we turn to those future classics of the game, Cricket or 
The Jubilee Book of Cricket, we shall there find all things set 
down for our guidance, and see expressed the figure of the per- 
fect batsman. 

If we turn to the third division of batsmen we shall see that 
between the slow scorer, or stone-waller, and the hitter of the 
Massie or Lyons type there is indeed a wide gulf. If your hitter 
dashes at everything, your stone-waller hits at nothing. He 
regards every ball you send up with a suspicion that flatters 
one’s sense of one’s own ability. He sees danger lurking in the 
plainest of half-volleys or the longest of long hops; whilst he 
will hardly deign to look at anything outside the off stump. 
Such an one has to be “dug out” by a long and painful process ; 
but he often deserves well of his side, since he may keep an end 
going all through an innings, and laboriously turn defeat into 
victory. His value is more apparent in Australia than in England, 
since there time is no object and the matches are played to a 
finish. 

Personally, and looking at the matter rather from a bowler’s 
point of view, one may classify batsmen according to their methods 
of beginning their innings, and divide them into good and bad 
starters. Few, indeed, are the men who are quite comfortable in 
the first few overs. ‘Then is the time when the ball seems to be 
attracted to the edge of the bat. The cut, which a few minutes 
later would mean a certain four, drops into the ready clutch of extra- 
slip or third man; the off-drive, which should have escaped the 
most cunning arrangement of the field, falls an easy catch to extra. 
cover. The hitter goes for the ball which a long experience tells 
him he cannot score from; and the stone-waller feels just once for 
the off-ball which half-an-hour later the bowler will tempt him with 
in vain. Most batsmen, then, take time to settle down, and mean- 
while they may make the mistake which shall bring their innings 
to a premature close. One of the surest beginners is, or at any rate 
was when at his best, Arthur Shrewsbury; and W. G. has well 
written of him in Cricket that one could never tell from his 
style of play whether he had made ten or two hundred. 

Many batsmen, then, are apt to show a certain over-anxiety or 
nervousness, call it which you will, at the beginning of an innings. 
Some do not confess it ; others will tell you that it vanishes with 
their first run ; others, again, that they do not feel at home till they 
bave made ten, and so on. 

Indeed, this question of nervousness or that inability to rise to 
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an occasion which is commonly termed “funk” is a very intricate 
one. It may affect, according to the common opinion, whole teams 
as well as individuals. For my own part, I believe that its effects 
are exaggerated, and that the many accusations levelled against a 
side which has collapsed for a small score are frequently misplaced. 
It used to be said that the English team which went down before 
‘Spofforth at the Oval in the famous match of 1882 were the vic- 
tims of that malady. But that team was largely made up of ex- 
perienced players; and the defeat is, surely, more generously 
explained by the fact that the men had to face the greatest bowler 
in the world on a practically unplayable wicket. This nervousness, 
or failure to do oneself justice, more often, I think, is the result of 
inexperience. The tried cricketer, when he finds himself or his 
side in a tight place, probably reflects that this is not the first time 
that he has had to face a like crisis, and consequently the situation 
has fewer terrors for him. This truth is usually proved to demon- 
stration in the ’Varsity match. It is almost an axiom of these 
contests that, given two sides whose trial matches prove them to 
be fairly equal, the team which contains the greater number of men 
who have faced before the ordeal of Lord’s possesses the better 
«chance of winning. But to return to our batsman. It is at the 
beginning of his innings that his faults exhibit themselves. He 
may err through the opposite extremes of over-confidence or 
-over-caution. Which of the two faults is the worse I do not 
undertake to say. Most good judges will tell us that a slight feel- 
ing of diffidence on going in, a passing doubt as to one’s capacity to 
make, let us say, a century in that particular innings, has a good 
effect on one’s score. 

But this need not deter anyone from seizing from the very first all 
legitimate opportunities of scoring. These can surely be taken ad- 
vantage of whether they be offered at the beginning or at the end 
of one’s stay at the wicket. “Play yourself in” is a good maxim; 
but it does not mean that one is not to hit a half-volley when that 
delightful but too infrequent ball comes along. I was once playing 
against a side which, after fielding all day, had to go in for rather 
more than half-an-hour’s batting in the evening. One of the bats- 
men played the game, taking no risks, but hitting everything that 

-could safely be scored from, with the result that he totalled twenty- 
five when stumps were drawn. The other—by far the more danger- 
ous bat—declined to hit anything. Half-volley after half-volley was 
<juietly patted back, and long hops outside the off-stump ignored. In 
fact, all he would do was to glance a ball to leg if he got a loose one. 
At six o’clock his score was seven, and he explained to me on the way 
to the pavilion that he did not think it worth while to risk losing 
his wicket at the end of the day: next morning he was caught at 
* 
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slip in the first over. This, though an extreme case, illustrates my 
meaning. On the other hand, over-confidence, if it lead to careless- 
ness or taking liberties with the bowling at the start, is equally 
fatal. Many cricketers have sad memories of innings’ thrown away 
by over-anxiety to score. On a good, true wicket this is, indeed, a 
suicidal policy to adopt. Of course, one has occasionally the mis- 
fortune to be compelled to bat on a wicket on which correct play is 
impossible, and which is either a genuinely sticky one or has 
crumbled in the last innings of a match. On such wickets against 
first-rate bowling the soundest defence may be unavailing ; and 
then one can only hit as hard and as often as one’s luck will 
allow. But such wickets are the exception and not the rule. 
Most of us remember innings’ in which our score has been in 
inverse proportion to the confidence we felt on going to the 
wicket. It is on such occasions, I think, that one is apt to make 
the one careless stroke which cuts one’s innings short. This is 
the special weakness of men who habitually play a forcing game. 
It is widely different from the quiet confidence in his own powers 
displayed by the famous batsman of whom the story is told that 
on leaving the pavilion after lunch he requested tea to be brought 
out to him at five o’clock. There is, I think, a somewhat myth- 
ical air about this story; but I well remember a batsman who, 
being seventy odd not out at lunch-time, and appearing after- 
wards with another bat, explained that he always completed his 
century with this particular weapon. 

Before one’s side goes in it is well to have some idea as to how 
the wicket will play. To form an accurate opinion of this is often 
difficult, owing to the varying character of the wickets provided on 
different grounds, and the fact that similar conditions of weather 
and amount of play may affect one wicket in a very different way 
to another. A wicket seems, so to say, to possess a kind of in- 
dividuality of its own. Even the most experienced of captains, 
men who have played for years on every ground in England, have 
had to confess themselves mistaken as to the state of the wicket. 
W. G. himself, than whom no surer judge of a wicket exists, made 
a mistake when he put Middlesex in to bat after winning the toss 
in their match with Gloucestershire in the early part of this year. 
The same tactics had just previously been abundantly justified in 
a match against Surrey ; but in the former case the wicket, though 
slow, was perfectly easy, whilst in the latter it was extremely 
difficult at first, but improved slightly later on. Still, one can 
probably form a fair idea as to what the ball will do on any given 
wicket; and on the approximate accuracy of one’s decision may 
easily depend the result of one’s innings, One of the surest tests 
of the greatness of z batsman is his ability to adapt his style of play- 
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to the varying conditions of the wicket. Hence the knowledge of 
the possibilities of a particular wicket is a great help to a batsman, 
since he then goes in with some idea as to the game he is going to 
play. To change one’s game in the course of an innings is often 
fatal, and seldom, indeed, successful. If one has been dealing, or 
trying to deal, with the bowling according to a fixed method, more 
or less formed on one’s way to the wicket, it is extremely difficult 
to abruptly change one’s whole attitude towards it. One often sees 
this illustrated when a batsman is nearing his hundred. Up to 
the time he has made eighty or so he has been playing his 
own game in his own way. Then a sudden, and often painful, 
alteration takes place. Anxious to reach the century, his whole 
style of play is changed, usually in the direction of extreme caution. 
The result, as one can see from a casual glance at the number of 
scores ranging from eighty to ninety-nine, is frequently disastrous. 
By adopting this method of gaining his end, the batsman appears 
to me to be often putting himself on the same level as a man who 
has just come in. He is perfectly set, and has by this time got 
the upper hand of the bowlers opposed to him; yet he sacrifices 
all these advantages, and is sometimes rewarded by getting out 
with a weak stroke when within half-a-dozen of his century. An 
amusing instance of this happened in the Gentlemen and Players 
match at the Oval last year. Mr. C. L. Townsend was batting, and 
his score had reached ninety-six. Obviously anxious to get the 
last four runs, he was good-naturedly favoured by Richardson with 
two balls to leg, one, if not both, of which was a full pitch. 
Through over-eagerness both were missed. The next ball was 
also a full pitch, but it happened to be on the leg stump. The 
batsman tried to hit it, missed, and was bowled. Had these same 
three balls been sent to him twenty runs earlier, two or three 
“fourers” would probably have resulted. 

“ Bustling for spectacles” is another fruitful cause of alteration 
ina man’s game. It is amusing sometimes to watch the shifts to 
which a batsman is reduced should the bowler not quickly give 
hiin a chance of avoiding the dreaded pair. I have even seen a 
batsman, whose skill and experience should have taught him 
better, play a ball straight to the right hand of point, and then find 
fault with his partner for not backing up. A player of the very 
steady and correct order was once “ bustling” at Old Trafford 
against Briggs and Mold. Now Mold is one of the most likely bowlers 
in the world to bowl a nan out before he has time to get a proper 
sight of the ball. Knowing this, our batsman evidently decided to 
settle the matter with the slow bowler, whose first ball was a good 
length one on or just outside the off-stump—the very ball from 
which, under ordinary circumstances, he would never have dreamt 
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of trying to score. This time, however, he jumped in and struck 
desperately. The ball hit the middle of the bat and reached the 
square leg boundary. He afterwards batted for a couple of hours 
for thirty-five, having apparently come to the conclusion that such 
risky tactics were only justified by the urgency of the occasion,. 
and were on no account to be repeated under ordinary circum-- 
stances. 

The chance of a “ pair of them,” then, is always before the eyes. 
of the unlucky batsman who may have failed in the first innings. 
On some fatal day he will get them. Almost every cricketer who- 
has played for any length of time does. W. G., in first-class. 
cricket at any rate, is one of the very few exceptions to this rule. 
for does not cricket history prove that he was apt to follow a 
“duck” in the first innings with a score reaching well into 
the third century? Yet the batsman may console himself ' 
Should he not be proud to be enrolled in a band of cricketers 
in which may be found such historic names as Shrewsbury, Abel,. 
Albert Ward, Mr. W. W. Read—to take a few instances which 
occur to one? Besides, the disaster may open his eyes to some: 
radical fault which may have lain too long unsuspected, or at least. 
unremedied. So clear an object-lesson on his defects will scarcely 
escape his notice; and a study of thescores of any well-known bats-. 
man will show that a period of even the smallest scores is usually 
followed by innings which make ample amends for the temporary 
failure. “Bobby” Abel, the greatest of present-day professional 
batsmen, had to sufier a temporary eclipse for a few matches in 
the middle of this season ; but the Hampshire bowlers will doubt- 
less admit that the pleasure of dismissing him for an unexpected 
“pair” at Southampton was more than counterbalanced by a 
weary day in the field at the Oval, when, at the close of the 
day’s play, the telegraph read something like this (I do not vouch 
for the accuracy of the figures): 420—1—173. 

The modern batsman, then, may bear these occasional reverses. 
with a cheerful heart. He may reflect that year by year, in spite of 
them—perhaps because of them,—he is getting a greater mastery 
over his ancient enemy the bowler, and in his lighter moments he 
may dream of a time when “spectacles” shall be no more and 
centuries be had for the asking. 

GitBert L. Jessop. 
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I—AN APPEAL TO THE GOVERNMENT. 


THE uncertainty and the disorganization prevailing over the marts of 
the East and the West ; the gloomy outlook for all those engaged 
in industry and commerce ; the desperate straits to which agricul- 
ture, our primordial enterprise, is reduced owing to the abnormal 
fluctuation and depreciation of silver demand the urgent attention 
of our ruling authorities. At this critical juncture in the world’s 
financial history we observe two of the most powerful and 
enlightened nations of the globe stretching out their hands to- 
wards Great Britain—who “blocks the way ”—begging for her 
co-operation in the settlement of the Currency Question on Inter- 
national lines. The Prime Minister of France, M. Méline—who 
speaks out in no uncertain tones—M. Loubet, a former Prime 
Minister and now President of the Senate in France, together with 
M. Magnin, the Governor of the Bank of France, are the fit ex- 
ponents of the views of the majority there who are longing for 
some such remedy to be found. 

The American Commission, at the head of whichis Mr. Wolcott, 
a gentleman of wide views and aims, and who enlists the sympa- 
thies of Englishmen for his intelligent and fearless denunciation 
of the warlike manceuvres during the Venezuelan crisis, are now 
eagerly expecting Great Britain’s decision. Taking our Empire 
only, it may be said that from the recesses of India, from the smiling 
plains of Australia, from the wilds of Connemara, and the fields of 
Essex, as from the great industrial hive of Lancashire, men are 
straining their perceptive faculties to catch the answer, and they 
decline to be denied. Under which system Bezonian—say or die 
—appears to be the Problem. _ Its significance for the weal or the 
woe of myriads of human beings cannot be questioned. Is it to be 
the olive-branch of peace and friendly co-operation, or is it to be 
the brandished hatchet that will plunge the toiling masses in the 
seething cauldron of commercial unrest and industrial turmoil tor 
many generations? For the euthanasia of currency reform, we 
humbly submit, is not yet. Currency reform indeed! one seems 
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to hear some prosperous banker—if bankers are prosperous when 
the community is not—exclaim with righteous indignation. Here 
we think we have the best monetary system the world has ever 
been privileged to live under, and who are they who dare ask us to 
touch this sacrosanct pillar of gold which supports our uncontested 
grandeur? Now with this doughty champion of the Golden Calf it 
may perhaps not be presumptuous to break a lance. We should 
ask him whether, apart from his absorbing square mile in London 
which has for the last twenty years or more resisted all proposals, 
all exhortations, and all warnings, he has had the leisure or the 
inclination to meditate upon what is taking place in the centres of 
industry, in the emporia of trade, or upon the arable plains of these 
islands. 

Do these hold the same inexpugnable position of superiority, or 
do they enjoy the prosperity, that they did twenty-five years ago ? 
Is it not a fact of common knowledge that land has to remain 
fallow, farms derelict, machinery, and consequently wage-earners, to 
work half-time, labourers driven into overcrowded towns, where 
life mocks at hygiene and decency? Do our sources of public 
wealth keep pace with the growth of our people ?* And if these 
springs dry up, how long can the City cf London maintain her 
pristine pre-eminence? For these lugubrious predictions the 
ordinary banker has not a care. He regards his inflated money- 
bags as legitimate spolia opima, but after all he is only a section of 
the community, and there are the interests of others to consult. 
Moreover, this section of the community is not unanimous, for I 
am credibly informed that Mr. Charles Hoare, the well-known 
London banker, protests with me against our monetary system, 
and is prepared to propose remedies. I could name other bankers 
who share his views and dissent from our spolia opima friends. 
That our laurels are fast running to waste and to seed is almost 
becoming crystallized into an axiom from whose inexorable grip 
escape may well-nigh become difficult if not impossible. Had our 
statesmen chosen to exert far-sightedness and ability to detect the 
consequences that have followed from cause and effect as inevitably 
as those of the laws of gravitation, they would have exercised all 
their influence to prevent the monetary disturbance initiated by 
Germany (rashly, as Bismarck, its author, frankly confessed). For 
who will deny that Great Britain with her accretion of population 
and the expansion of her territorial power would have stood head 
and shoulders above any other nation or combination of nations as 
of yore, but for the disastrous operations which make 1873 one of 


* British exports were actually £30,000,000 less in 1895 than in 1872, though 
population had inereased in the intervening twenty-three years by some seven 
millions! 
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the past years one would like to blot out? Can it be doubted that 
the unstable and continuously appreciating standard of value to 
which this country has pinned its faith, has, on the one hand, pro- 
duced a cataclysm in the prices of commodities, and, on the other, 
imparted an incentive to nations who, while our medium of 
exchange retained its essential quality, were perfectly content to 
take our manufactures and to supply the living wage to our hard- 
pressed working-classes ? Now they bar us out by tarifis. And 
what might be this essential quality for a true standard? Why, 
the ability to register and the stability to maintain on an even keel 
our indebtedness or our claims. Has the yellow metal responded 
to this crucial test? How much has it fluctuated both on the 
score of production and of the various demands that have been 
made upon it? And if it has not afforded the advantages of 
practical invariability that experience has shown a joint standard 
to possess, has it not troubled us with all the elements of insecurity 
incidental to a single token of value ? 

Our slender reserve based on gold alone, which, in times of 
absorption, for one cause or another, cannot be replenished after a 
sudden panic, and which leads to the exhaustion of the Treasury 
Balances, upon which is reared the gigantic fabric of our world-wide 
commerce and manufacturing enterprise, does not, and cannot be 
expected to, perform, as the two metals conjointly have from time 
immemorial unfailingly performed, the ramified transactions of 
flourishing communities. The truism of the efficacy of two strings to 
one’s bow, in all concerns organized with care and circumspection, 
may safely be applied to a duuble standard of value, durable and 
reliable owing to its interaction, and consequently intrinsically just 
and inherently beneficial. That the dethronement of silver has 
brought about a fall in gold prices is now admitted by all impartial 
authorities, and by none more than that eminent and painstaking 
expert, Sir Robert Giffen.* That gold has steadily appreciated as 


* See his remarkable memorandum in the Final Report of the Royal Commission 
on Agriculture which has just been published. He puts the case admirably :— 
‘* The crux of the question is, that whereas for twenty years before 1873, owing to 
the state of the gold supply and demand, the progress of invention, cheapening of 
means of communication and the like influences were attended by no general fall 
of prices, but prices rather advanced, now, owing to the difference in the conditions 
of gold supply and demand, the progress of invention, cheapening of means of 
communication and the like influences, have been accompanied by a fall of prices. 
In other words, the phenomenon to be explained is why the causes referred to pro- 
duced no fall of prices before 1873, but were even found consistent with a rise, and 
why they produced a fall after 1873. In insisting so much, then, on the progress 
of invention, Xc., as causing a fall of prices in recent years to the exclusion of all 
reference to money conditions, monometallists give their case away. They assail 
that very portion of the bimetallist case where bimetallists have the authority of 
almost every economist who studied the history of prices prior to the recent contro- 
versies, and they weaken their general position by so doing. They should have 
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a measure of value, and thus played fast and loose with all the 
duties and demands required from that nerve-centre of all trans- 
actions adjusted by money, is none the less concurred in. 

The one is only the converse of the other proposition. Every 
nation, except our own, is rapidly rising to a perception of the 
truth involved in these propositions. Shall it be said that our 
great community alone, where we boast that altered circumstances. 
have invariably found a ready recognition, and remedies are largely: 
sought for the disease that has been diagnosed, is now reduced to such 
a state of jejuneness and decrepitude as to be backward in grasping: 
the stern actualities and the formidable potentialities of an all- 
menacing future? The Golden Calf has before now spelt ruin and 
desolation ; its deadening and benumbing influence will not, may 
we trust, be allowed to sterilize the efforts of those who appreciate 
and combat the danger. Let us guard our valued possession, if, after 
mature deliberation and honest exchange of views, its supposed 
valuable qualities could pass the ordeal of genuine investigation. 
That is the only crucible in which those hostilely inclined must be- 
prepared to prosecute their case, and by whose all-poverful decree- 
both sides must be ready to stand or fall. 

The case for a joint standard has been put before the public: 
with so much untiring zeal by so many of its distinguished 
apostles and fervent disciples, that it does not seem necessary at. 
this stage to enlist into its cause all the rudimentary arguments: 
with which impartial opinion is conversant. Its speculative- 
aspects may therefore be safely left out of the purview of our- 
observations. The present position may be packed into a nut- 
shell. What uninformed legislation has done, intelligent legisla- 
tion can undo. 

The sands of the hour-glass are, however, running fast. The- 
French and American nations offer us an opportunity which may 
never recur; but have we not an Administration capable of rising: 
to the height of a great occasion, seeing that many of its members 
appreciate the economic situation, and have, so to speak, “found 
salvation”? The banking element form an important portion of- 
the body politic, but they are not the only part of the community: 


attacked bimetallist exaggerations only on this head, and not the general case of? 
gold appreciation. Having written on the question of the fall of prices, not only 
before the present bimetallic controversy began, but in anticipation of the fall of° 
prices itself, my reasons for anticipating the fall being based mainly on monetary - 
considerations, although the question of the progress of invention and multiplica-. 
tion of commodities was not, and could not be overlooked, I have especial cause to. 
regret that some of my monometallic friends, in their eagerness to overwhelm: 
bimetallists, have treated every statement as bad which bimetallists used. This- 
evident weakness in the monometallist arguments has been the main reason. 
I believe, why the bimetallic agitation has continued so long.” 
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worthy of consideration, and one can hardly see why British agri-- 
culture and British industry should be sacrificed to their prejudices. 
and prepossessions. Professor Jevons, a great authority, said some: 
time ago, “ The country may be said to be looking calmly on, while: 
every contract, including that of the National Debt, is being violated 
against the intention of the contracting parties.” 

A perennial truth underlies the words of our gifted and brilliant 
statesman, when, with prescient sagacity, he enquires whether 
“the great and overwhelming influence of public opinion in the: 
City of London ought not to be thrown in the scale of those who 
desire to see some international settlement of this vast problem in 
the establishment of some effective system under which every 
great commercial community shall contribute its share to main- 
taining the stability and the value of silver.” 

We conclude with an earnest appeal to the British Govern- 
ment to make such concessions to the views being pressed upon it. 
by the Governments of the two great Republics as will ensure 
the success of an International Monetary Conference. Of un- 
successful conferences we have had enough, and no serious. 
Englishman desires to see his country associated with another 
failure, and the legacy of bitterness it would entail. The work 
of such a conference would be subsequently submitted to the 
approval of the Congress or Parliaments whose assent was 
required, and the responsibility of accepting or rejecting its. 
proposals would rest where it should rest in modern communities. 
But the preliminaries, or bases of negotiation, should be drawn up 
prior to the holding of the conference, and the delegates thereto. 
should not consist of “wreckers,” but of men resolved to carry 
their labours to a successful issue. That our Government will 
decline to go thus far, seeing that they have a direct mandate from 
an unanimous House of Commons,* we should decline to believe 
until it had been officially announced; and even then we should 
tind it hard to believe. Such refusal would be a crime, a blunder,. 
and a breach of faith towards the British Empire and the civilized 
world, of which it is an insult to suggest that the present Cabinet. 
are capable. Productive industry, trade, and agriculture are 
the great British interests immediately imperilled. They demand 
a redress of their grievances in no uncertain voice. They extend 
the right-hand of fellowship to the United States and France. 


* On 17th March, 1896, the House of Commons carried nemine contradicente 
the following resolution :—‘‘ That this House is of opinion that the instability of 
the relative value of gold and silver, since the action of the Latin Union in 1873, 
has proved injurious to the best interests of this country, and urges upon the 
Government the advisability of doing all in their power to secure by international 
monetary agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between gold and silver.” 
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They welcome their effort to evolve order out of chaos. They 
expect to see their own Government, in the words of the House of 
Commons, “doing all in their power to secure by international 
monetary agreement a stable monetary par of exchange between 
gold and silver.” 


Epwarp Sassoon. 


11.—OUR CONTRIBUTIONS. 


The Supplementary Report, signed by ten out of the fourteen 
Commissioners whose names are appended to the final report of the 
Royal Commission on Agricultural Depression, is certainly not the 
least interesting, nor the least ably written, portion of the Blue Book 
lately issued. In their main report the fourteen Commissioners 
state that the grave situation, which they described, is due to a long- 
continued fall in prices. They make a number of recommendations 
dealing with various aspects of the question, but they do not pre- 
tend that had all these suggestions been adopted and been in force 
during the years of depression, they would have been found real 
remedies for agricultural distress, because they do not deal with 
its real cause, viz.: the fall in prices. The Commissioners who 
signed the Supplementary Report are naturally of opinion that 
some attempt should be made to deal with the admitted cause of 
the trouble, and to suggest a remedy which should go to the root 
of the matter, or which, in other words, should check the fall, and 
bring about, if possible, some recovery of prices. Now there are 
only two waysin which this can be attempted—the first way is Pro- 
tection. But Protection does not appear to them to be a way which 
is within the pale of practical politics. Moreover, it is a remedy 
which has been fairly tried in other countries, where agricultural 
depression has prevailed, notably in France and Germany; and 
from the enquiries made and the evidence adduced, it has manifestly 
failed to prove itself an effectual cure. The other method is a 
return to the bimetallic system which prevailed until some twenty- 
five years ago, and the abandonment of which immediately preceded 
the commencement of the fall of prices and the consequent depres- 
sion of agriculture. 

The argument in favour of this latter remedy may be briefly stated 
thus :— 

(1) The cause of depression is the fall of prices. 

(2) The cause of that fall is the appreciation of the standard of 
value. 

(3) The cause of that appreciation is the demonetization of silver, 
and the adoption by one nation after another of the single gold 
standard ; or, to express the same thing iu other words, the cutting 
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off of the whole supply of money furnished by one of the two 
precious metals, and the putting upon the other the whole of the 
work which had previously been performed by the two together. 

Now it is a remarkable fact pointed out by the ten Commis- 
sioners that from all the countries to which their enquiries have ex- 
tended, and which are the chief competitors with England in the 
supply of agricultural produce to our people, there comes the same 
tale of agricultural depression and distress, save only from two, 
those two exceptions to the otherwise universal rule being India 
and the Argentine Republic. These two have continued to flourish 
and prosper, while the rest of the agricultural world has languished 
and decayed. Is there, we naturally ask, anything in the 
special circumstances of those two countries which accounts for 
their thus constituting exceptions to the rule, and if so, what is it? 
The answer to this question is that India has a silver currency and 
a silver standard of value, and that Argentina has a paper cur- 
rency which is heavuy depreciated. Consequently, in these two 
countries there has been no appreciation of the currency, such as has 
occurred in gold-using countries. In India prices have remained 
stationary : “The prices of agricultural produce have not fallen,” 
while in Argentina the farmer can afford to take a price for the wheat 
he sells lower exactly in proportion to the height of the premium on 
gold. 

These are remarkable facts, not easily to be got over; and they 
seem clearly to indicate that the appreciation of gold is the true 
cause of the depression in gold-using countries, and that the 
natural and logical remedy for that depression would be to reverse 
the monometallic policy of the last twenty-five years, and to restore 
silver to the position it formerly occupied as a factor in the com- 
position of the standard of value. The Commissioners do not, 
however, venture to recommend that England should abandon the 
maintenance of her gold standard; but they are of the opinion 
that she should be ready to confer and to co-operat2 with Foreign 
Powers in an endeavour to arrive at an International Agreement 
which should restore silver to its former position, and they think, 
if such an arrangement could be arrived at, it would be of the 
greatest benefit to the agricultural industry. Now what could 
England do, short of abandoning her gold standard, to facilitate 
the effecting of such an International Agreement ? What should be 
her contribution to the end in view? She might, for one thing, if 
other nations reopened their mints, agree on her part to reopen 
the Indian mints to the coinage of silver on their former footing. 
She might also raise the amount for which silver money is legal 
tender in this country in payment of all debts from 40s. to £5, and 
might undertake to issue against silver a certain number of 
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£1 and 10s. notes payable in silver, which notes should also be 
legal tender for al] purposes up to £5. It seems probable that the 
issue of such small notes would be of considerable public con- 
venience and meet a genuine demand. Postal Orders are already 
largely used in this way, and in Ireland and Scotland there is a 
very large circulation of £1 notes, while in England the Banks, 
whether private or joint stock, find themselves unable to get into 
and keep in circulation anything like their authorized issue, being 
prohibited from issuing notes of less value than £5. The Bank of 
England has already by law the right to hold a certain proportion 
of silver as well as of gold against its note issue, and if, as 
‘suggested above, £1 and 10s. notes were issued against silver, and 
payable on demand in silver, that proportion might be increased. 
In this way England, without abandoning her gold standard, might 
contribute her share to the increased use‘and rehabilitation of silver, 
and help to relieve that strain upon gold which has been productive 
-of so much suffering and ruin to the agricultural and producing 
community. The mission of the American envoys to Europe seems 
to offer an opportunity—which, if lost, may never recur—of effecting 
an International Agreement on the Currency Question, which may 
be the means of conferring on the world the inestimable blessing of 
a reasonably and permanently stable standard of value. 

One word as to the relation of bankers to this controversy. It 
seems to be assumed in some quarters that bankers have some 
special interest in the maintenance of the gold standard, and the 
consequent appreciation of gold. But I am quite ata loss to per- 
ceive why this should be so. The interest of a banker lies in the 
prosperity of his customers. That they should prosper, that they 
should not be pinched or pressed for money, but should be in a posi- 
tion to keep always a substantial balance to their credit at his 
bank, this is what a banker must desire. The idea then seems to 
me a preposterous one that bankers can profit in the long run by an 
appreciation of the standard of value which means impoverishment 
and ultimate ruin to whole classes of their best customers, by de- 
preciating the value of their property and doubling the burden of 
their indebtedness; which, for instance, has reduced a large number 
of landowners, the possessors of great estates and once a thriving 
and prosperous class, to the direst straits of embarrassment and im- 
pecuniosity, and has threatened, and is threatening them still, with 
insolvency and extinction. The appreciation of gold may appear 
at the moment to be to the advantage of the debt-owning class. But 
a monetary change which considers one class only at the expense of 
others, landowning, capitalist, and producing, is not a change which 
serves the interest or promotes the prosperity of bankers. 

Nor, as is often assumed to be the case, is it an advantage to 
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England as a creditor and debt-owning nation that her debtors 
should find the burden of their indebtedness in constant process of 
augmentation by the appreciation of the metal in which it has been 
contracted ? The favourite monometallist argument, savouring of 
the school of Shylock, that England must gain by the appreciation 
of gold, because her foreign debtors have to send in consequence a 
larger amount of commodities to meet the payment of the interest 
upon their debts, seems to me a very fallacious one. The interest of 
a creditor is that his debtors should continue solvent, and be able to 
pay their way. Andif gold appreciation so augments the burden of 
gold debts that it can at last be no longer borne, it is the creditor 
as well as the debtor who will suffer in the long run, and the 
debtors in their fall and in their ruin may very easily drag down 
the creditor with them. In short, any change that tends to em- 
barrass debtors is not in the long run for the true interest of creditors. 
What is best both for creditors and debtors, and what both classes 
should desire and should be satisfied with, is a measure of indebted- 
ness which is as stable, and therefore as just, as human ingenu ‘‘y can 
make it. 
Cuar.es Hoare. 


III.—SILVER r. COTTON, 


None of our staple industries are so subject to frequent and 
unexpected fluctuations as the cotton trade. Its history has been 
remarkable for successive periods of depression and prosperity ; 
but, until the last fifteen years, the losses of the former have always 
been more than made up by the profits of the latter; and so the 
trade gradually extended itself and maintained its supremacy in 
the open markets of the world. There were a few cotton mills in 
India, but they were not a success, and, except in those countries 
where the industry was protected by prohibitive duties, the manu- 
facture of cotton was almost entirely confined to England. 

Now all this is changed, and, from having practically the control 
of the cotton manufacturing of the world, we are slowly but surely 
losing that position, and at the present time play an inferior part 
in it. 

To prove this it is only necessary to state that in 1874 and 1875, 
the date from which the decline would appear to have commenced, 
England consumed 43 per cent. of the total American cotton crop, 
whereas her consumption during the years 1895 and 1896 only 
amounted to 33 per cent. of the total American cotton grown 
during those years, and the present year wili disclose a still further 
falling off in our consumption of American cotton. 

Another very significant proof is the fact that since 1875 we 
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have seen little, if any, extension of the manufactories of old and 
well-established private firms. 

When these firms after a series of years found themselves in funds, 
through accumulated profits, nothing was more natural than to 
employ those profits in the extension of a business they understood 
and which they had found to be profitable. These extensions were 
generally made during periods of depression, when the interference 
with the production, caused by extension of premises, was of less 
consequence than if made in good times. 

The introduction of the Limited Liability Act seriously revolu- 
tionized the trade, and acted as a blind to its true condition, and 
prevented the ordinary observer from detecting the decline in its 
prosperity, which had even then become manifest to many of 
those most closely engaged in it. 

The men who floated these spinning mills, under the Limited 
Liability Act, were for the most part clever spinners, but unsound 
and inexperienced financiers ; and, by making use of revenue which 
ought to have been laid aside for depreciation of plant, to pay divi- 
dends which had not been earned, gave to the trade an appearance 
of prosperity which did not belong to it. Meanwhile the old- 
established firms, who knew by experience what the depreciation 
of machinery and plant really amounted to, found their profits 
gradually disappearing, and numbers of them have either liqui- 
dated or turned their concerns over to Limited Companies. 

No doubt the rapid increase of new limited cotton mills for a 
time caused depression by overstocking the market, but for some 
years the building of these mills has practically ceased, or at all 
events has not equalled the old mills gone out of existence ; and 
it is a fact that the total number of spindles running in England 
has decreased by some two millions during the last year or two. 

We onght, therefore, in the natural course of events, to have 
long since got over the temporary glut, caused by the erection of 
these mills, and should ere this have entered upon a period of 
prosperity. 

Instead of this, the margins of the cotton industry from raw 
cotton to cloth have year by year diminished, until we seem to 
have settled down into a chronic state of unprofitable manufac- 
turing, and the future is looked forward to by the large majority 
with dismay. 

Meanwhile the erection of new mills is proceeding in many parts 
of the world, and notably in those countries where a silver currency 
prevails, and our machine shops are kept at full stretch to supply 
them with our newest and best machinery, the products of which are 
being sent into neutral markets and are displacing our own goods. 
The trade is also steadily increasing in those countries where 
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protective duties prevail. In fact, the manufacture of cotton is 
more or less profitable in every country except in England. 

Now such a state of things must have a cause, something must 
‘have happened out of the usual course of events to bring about 
‘such a change in a once prosperous and increasing industry, and 
to transfer it to other countries; what this something is we mus 
endeavour to discover. 

Many parties ascribe it to the action of trades unions, but we 
‘have always been subject to labour troubles, and probably always 
shall be. Others blame the hostile tariffs and duties levied against 
us, not only by foreign Governments, but by our own Government 
in India. Others again complain, and most justly, of the vexatious 
restrictions, and consequent costs, placed upon the industry at the 
call of ignorant faddists. No doubt all these reasons have their 
‘share in bringing the trade to its present state of unprofitableness, 
‘but they do not by any means account for a great portion of it. 

About twenty-three years ago silver was worth five shillings an 
-ounce, and the English sovereign could only buy twenty shillings worth 
-of silver money in those countries where silver was the sole currency. 

Since then, owing to the adoption of a gold currency by various 
nations, and to an increased output of silver from the mines, the 
purchasing power of silver outside the silver currency countries has 
-steadily declined. 

In these countries their silver money will purchase as much 
‘labour as ever it did, and in this fact will be found the principal 
cause of the rapid extension of the cotton trade therein. 

Labour in the cotton trade forms a most important item of the 
cost of production, and may be taken as one-third of the cost of 
making a piece of calico from raw cotton. 

Twenty-four years ago a piece of calico, worth in Manchester say 
‘five shillings, and sold in India at cost price, plus the expenses 
of transit, would return to Manchester the five shillings. Now, 
owing to the rate of exchange having declined from par, on account 
of the fall in the value of silver, the five shillings is reduced to 
three shillings, and the English manufacturer has only three shillings 
instead of five shillings with which to produce another piece of 
similar cloth. To this proposition it will be replied that, as the 
rate of exchange falls, the price of a piece of cloth advances in India, 
to compensate for the fall in exchange. This is precisely what 
happens to a certain extent, and it is just this result which enables 
the Indian manufacturer to produce calico to a profit when our 
manufacturers are working to a dead loss; and the lower silver 
exchange declines, the better able will the Indian manufacturer be 
to supplant the English manufacturer. 

VOL, XXX. 18 
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To sum the matter up in a more concise form, and to enable the: 
reader to grasp the matter more clearly, let him bear in mind :— 

1. That the labour employed in producing a piece of calico is: 
about one-third of its. value. 

2. That the rise or fall of silver exchange makes no change in 
the rate of wages, either in England or in India. 

3. That every fall in exchange accompanied by a rise in the price: 
of a piece of calico, puts more money into the pocket of the Indian 
manufacturer, who pays the same rate of wages as before, and. 
consequently keeps the balance himself. 

4. That every such fall in exchange, even when accompanied by 
an equal rise in the price of a piece of calico, puts no more money 
into the pocket of the English manufacturer, who pays no less 
wages to his workpeople in consequence. 

5. That if the exchange value of silver should ever rise above: 
par the Indian manufacturer would change places with the English. 
manufacturer, and he would lose the advantage and the English. 
manufacturer would gain it. 

It is therefore clear that whenever the value of silver falls below 
par, it acts as a premium in favour of the Indian manufacturer, and 
that whenever silver rises above par, it acts as a premium in favour 
of the English manufacturer. 

It may be urged that every fall in exchange makes machinery 
and stores imported into India more costly. This is quite true, but 
the loss to the Indian manufacturer on this head is as nothing 
compared with what he gains upon his wages account. 

What is required, and what is fair, both for English and Indian 
manufacturers, would be that neither should have an undue: 
advantage in currency matters over the other. The rupee and the 
florin both contain the same weight of silver, both are stamped 
with the same royal head, and it is manifestly absurd that the one 
should buy two shillings worth of labour and the other only 
fourteen pennyworth. 

Inder present conditions there is nothing to prevent the silver 
currency countries from taking from us every manufacturing 
industry into which labour largely enters. We have already 
practically lost our manufacture of coarse yarns and cloths for 
India, and that country is now making rapid strides in the 
manufacture of finer qualities. The new mills are also taking up 
the manufacture of what are known as fancies and mixed goods, 
and are not only selling them in their own markets, but are shipping 
them to China, where they are much liked. Samples of these 
goods may be seen in England, and it will not be long before 
our manufacturers of these articles find themselves in the same 
predicament as those who make plain goods. Machine making 
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will follow, and, as before stated, every one of our industries the 
productions of which are largely dependent upon labour. 

The interests in the Silver Question are so various, or, rather, are 
thought to be so various, and the arguments, pro and con, are so 
diverse, that it is not to be wondered that the great majority of 
people are unable to understand the merits of the case. The 
merchant says, How can it matter how much exchange rises or falls, 
because it is compensated by a like fall or rise in the value of 
commodities? Besides, an astute merchant often makes money out 
of the fluctuations of exchange. But the merchant is not in the 
same position as the manufacturer, and has no weekly wages bill 
to pay equal to one-third the cost of the article he deals in. 
Bankers, who deal in gold, imagine their interest lies in maintaining 
a gold standard at any cost. So also do all those whose incomes 
are paid in gold. These latter find the prices of most of the 
articles they buy largely reduced in consequence of the decline in 
silver exchange. They should consider from whence arises their 
golden incomes, and what will happen to them when our industrial 
undertakings are all removed to silver currency countries. Already 
real property has heavily depreciated in value; land alone has. 
declined some hundreds of millions, and cotton mills are practically 
unsaleable. It cannot be to the interest of bankers that our 
producing interests should be ruined, and yet this must be the case: 
if the theory here set up with regard to the effect of a low rate of 
silver exchange upon the wages fund is correct. Agriculture is. 
suffering from the same cause as our cotton industry. A farmer’s 
produce is composed of rent, stores, disbursements, and labour ; 
of these, labour is the largest item. The fall in silver exchange 
enables the agricultural produce of silver currency countries to be 
brought to England at very low prices, and these prices govern the 
prices obtainable by our farmers for their produce. It is true the 
farmer participates in the advantages of these low prices for such 
articles as he may require to purchase, and his rent is also reduced ; 
but what about his labour bill? This is his largest item of cost, 
and, as in the case of the cotton manufacturer, the lower silver 
exchange falls, the worse it will be for our farmers. This 
vexed question of silver exchange is of vital importance to our 
working classes. Capital will not continue to be decimated in our 
industrial undertakings, and as one industry after another is 
absorbed by the silver currency countries, capital will leave 
England and go to those countries. Already a considerable amount 
has been diverted to erect mills in India, Japan, and China, and 
more is sure to follow. Our workpeople cannot remove, like 
capital, to those countries; neither the climate nor the conditions 
of labour are suitable for them. - 
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It is frequently alleged against the bimetallists that they seek 
to appreciate the value of silver. Nothing of the kind. What 
they desire is the equalization of the exchange value of silver, as 
far as possible, all over the world. They agree that a universal 
gold currency would be the best of all, but as it is admitted by 
all authorities that there is not sufficient gold to conduct the 
business of the world, it tis necessary that some other medium of 
exchange should come to its assistance. As England is a gold 
currency country, it would be to our interest to fix such a ratio of 
exchange as could put a premium upon silver; but this would 
operate as unfairly to the manufacturers and agriculturists of 
silver currency countries, as the present system does to us. There- 
fore, it is to the interest of al! that such a ratio should be fixed as 
will give no undue advantage to any country. 

Capital and labour are as necessary the one to the other as the 
air we breathe. It matters not whether capital is held by one man, 
or by a syndicate of working men. By whomsoever it is held it 
must be employed profitably, or it will disappear, and labour cannot 
be employed without it. The very crossing-sweeper cannot ply his 
trade without sufficient capital to buy a broom. 

Capital also cannot be created without labour; it is, in fact, 
nothing but accumulated labour ; but capital can, as before stated, 
select for itself in what portion of the globe it shall be employed. 
Hence it is to the vital interest of our working men that they do 
all in their power to attract capital to their own country. The 
more capital flourishes, the more it will seek employment, and the 
greater will be the prosperity of our working population. With so 
many different interests throughout the world, the currency 
question is no doubt avery difficult one to solve; but England 
has more power over monetary matters than any other nation, and 
at all events she can so regulate the currency of her own dominions 
that equality in currency matters shall prevail from one end to the 
other of them. As it is, she has a chance of settling the problem 
once and for all, owing to the joint action of France and the United 
States, whose advances Lancashire refuses to believe will be 
repulsed by the British Government. 


ALBERT SrMpson. 


IV.—THE OPERATIVES’ VIEW. 


What is termed the Silver Question is now occupying a greater 
share of public attention than it has ever done since the demonetiza- 
tion of that metal in the early seventies. Amongst the principal 
supporters of its rehabilitation at a standard rate of exchange with 
gold are a large proportion of the operatives and owners of 
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machinery in the cotton industry and those in our agricultural dis- 
tricts. With the question as it affects agriculture and some of our 
other large industries I do not propose to deal, though my remarks 
respecting the cotton industry will apply more or less to others. 
My object in this article is not to prove that either workpeople or 
employers are specifically injured by the change which has taken 
place in the world’s currency, but that the trade as a whole is not 
doing so well as it ought todo. I therefore propose to leave out 
any special references either to the operatives or to the employers 
beyond stating that the former are not so narrow-minded as to con- 
sider that the general condition of the trade has no interest for 
them. Textile workers always have taken a keen interest in the 
prosperity of the industry on which their livelihood depends, and 
have invariably shown a willingness to work hand-in-hand with 
the employers so long as the object aimed at was not calculated to 
prejudicially affect their wages. As striking examples of this 1 
may cite the agitation for the abolition of what were known as the 
Indian import duties in 1875-6; still later the agitation to 
prevent their reimposition ; and more recently still their action 
in connection with the legislative enactments affecting the 
trade generally. They have, however, always strenuously resisted 
any attempt to lower their wages, no matter what the condi- 
tions of the trade were at the time, and this determination, com- 
bined with the strength of their organizations, has resulted in fewer 
reductions than might have been expected during the last twenty- 
four years. 

Silver was demonetized in 1873,at which time the cotton trade was 
doing exceedingly well, owing partly to the dislocation of trade on 
the Continent, caused by the Franco-German War. I take it, 
therefore, that the normal state of things was not reached till 
about 1874, from which year I propose to start with my comparison, 
showing the position of trade then and now. I may just inciden- 
tally mention that, taking that date as a standard, piece work rates 
in the spinning department have suffered a reduction of 5 per 
cent., plus 7d.jin the £1, or, in round figures, nearly 8 per cent. 
In the manufacturing department, the difference will probably 
show a reduction of 10 per cent. all round. It: may, however, be 
observed that speeds have been considerably augmented in the 
interval, so that, taken all round, the probabilities are that the 
operatives will in actual wages earn pretty much the same as, or 
possibly a little more than, they did in the first-named period. 

In order to keep the article within reasonable limits, and to 
render the subject intelligible to readers not technically acquainted 
with the trade, I shall deal with exports in the aggregate, instead 
of giving the figures of each country. The great bulk of our 
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customers are silver-using countries, comprising the South 
American Republics, China, India, Japan, and the whole of our 
lesser Eastern markets, so that those of our customers using the 
gold standard may be taken as slightly modifying my statement 
in some of its details, it will not materially affect the general 
conclusions. 

Starting with 1874, when the cotton trade may be assumed to 
have attained its normal position, I find from Mr. T. Ellison's 
book on the cotton trade—to which I am indebted for some 
of my figures—that our total exports of yarns and goods amounted 
to 953,400,000 lbs., representing in value £74,247,000. In 1884 the 
exports had increased to 1,163.000,000 lbs., whilst the value had 
fallen to £72,748,000. In 1894 a still further upward tendency 
was shown in the exports, the goods sent abroad amounting to 
1,298,747,300 lbs., whilst the value is given as £69,519,334 only. 
Taking the eight months ending August this year (1897), and 
estimating the succeeding four months at the same ratio as the 
preceding eight, the exports will reach 1,196,564,700 lbs., which 
will represent in value the relatively small sum of £55,871,340. I 
have taken periods of ten years, but those who care to reckon up 
the changes in the intermediate periods will find that this increase 
in the exports and decrease in the values has been steadily and 
systematically going on. But in a more convenient form we 
obtained for the yarn and goods we exported in 1874 an average 
of 1s. 63d. per lb.; for the present year we are getting a shade 
under 113d. The whole of this difference must not, however, be 
taken as representing all loss, as we have to take into considera- 
tion the lesser price of cotton, and also some cheapening in the 
cost of production. In 1874 average cotton realized about 8d. 
per lb. It is difficult to predict what the exact figures for 
the current year will be, but it will probably not be very far 
from 4d. per lb. ; consequently from the difference between 
1s. 63d. and 114d. we must deduct 4d. for cheapening of 
the raw material. Other articles consumed in the cotton mills 
have also decreased in price, and this may be put down as 
representing another halfpenny. Measured by production, wages 
are not so high, but the difference is comparatively small. Still, 
even if we put the whole of the reduced cost of production, 
exclusive of cotton, at 1d.:per lb., we shall have taken the outside 
figure, so that out of the 74d. which we have lost in the value of 
our exports, 5d. has come back to us in the cheapening of pro- 
duction, leaving a loss of 23d. to the producer as compared with 
what he obtained in the early seventies. In round figures, this 
represents an actual annual loss to the Lancashire cotton trade of 
£11,217,000 as compared with the earnings twenty-three years ago 
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Taking the whole of the capital invested in the business at 
£100,000,000, the loss represents eleven per cent. on the whole of 
the trade, which must be considered a very serious item. 

It may be contended, perhaps, that this diminution in the 
income of the trade cannot be attributed to the fall in silver, but 
I venture to think that the arguments point the other way. When 
it is considered that prior to the demonetization of silver the metal 
was worth about 5s. an ounce, and it is now worth something less 
than half that sum, and when it is further considered that it is 
used as currency in a great majority of countries that import 
Lancashire goods, it will at once be seen how greatly the spending 
capacity of our customers has been affected when they ure dealing 
with gold-using countries. 

In India, China, &c., silver, as measured by commodities, has 
altered very little in value, and wages which are paid in that coin 
have varied very little, but as in all civilized communities wages 
have advanced a little, though nothing in comparison to the fall in 
the value of the metal, the result is that, as measured by our 
standard, their purchasing power is only about one half of what it 
was in the early seventies, and in order to keep up with our exports 
we have had to reduce the price to meet their decreased purchasing 
power. This state of things has seriously affected employment 
in trade to which I am referring. Our producing capacity has 
increased compared with twenty years ago, but the number of 
workpeople employed is very little more than it was then, while in 
recent years it has actually been decreasing, especially in the 
spinning department. We have at the present time over 2,000 
fewer pairs of mules than we had twenty years ago, which, with a 
corresponding reduction in the preparatory departments, represents 
fully from 12,000 to 13,000 fewer operatives employed. The state 
of things indicated by these figures has not been so intense in the 
manufacturing section, but the operatives in that department 
are now feeling the pinch very keenly. I have previously 
stated that the rate of wages earned is practically the same 
as, if not a little higher than, at the time from which I date this 
review, although piece prices are less. But the standard has long 
been maintained at an immense cost, and is due to the well-known 
capacity of the operatives for organization. Some of the most 
‘remendous industrial struggles that the world has ever seen have 
taken place in Lancashire. The last one was in 1892-3, and cost 
the Spinners’ Association alone over £160,000. Gigantic conflicts 
of this kind cannot be kept up for ever, although so far the opera- 
tives have been able to prevent the employers from attempting to 
force any reductions since. 

I should, however, prefer to see a reasonable amount of prosperity 
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coming to the country, and I believe we should have it for, at any 
rate, another generation if silver were put on a stable par with 
gold. Are we not entitled to ask this of the present Government, 
seeing that France and the United States desire to co-operate, and 
that the House of Commons has unanimously passed the following 
resolution, which the Chancellor of the Exchequer accepted :— 
“That this House is of opinion that the instability of the relative 
value of gold and silver, since the action of the Latin Union in 
1873, has proved injurious to the best interests of this country,. 
and urges upon the Government the advisability of doing all in 
their power to secure by international agreement a stable monetary 
par of exchange between gold and silver” ? 
JAMES MAWDSLEY. 


V.—CAN FRANCE AND THE UNITED STATES MAINTAIN 
THE RATIO OF 15} TO 1? 


The question of the feasibility of a stable ratio of 154 to 1 between. 
the world’s metallic moneys on the strength of the joint action of 
France and the United States, with or without open mints in 
India, is one of paramount interest at the present moment, not 
only to the three Governments immediately concerned, but also to 


the world at large. 

Yet, pressing and important as the issue is, in the present 
uninformed condition of public opinion on monetary questions, 
the result of political action in the matter is generally regarded 
as profoundly uncertain. In the United States we see seventy 
millions of people deeply and evenly divided upon the question. 
whether they could maintain a similar ratio without the aid of any 
other nation, and, although the issue is essentially scientific, neither 
party attempts to apply self-evident principles to undisputed facts 
in proof of its contention. That France, in conjunction with the 
United States, could restore the “historic” ratio is taken for 
granted by some and summarily denied by others, often in both 
cases on equally insufficient grounds. 

It is frequently assumed by bimetallists that because a ratio of 
154 to 1 was maintained in the past it could be established in the 
future, wholly unmindful of the fact that it is one thing to maintain 
an existing equilibrium, and quite another thing to establish a new 
one. Most monometallists, on the other hand, assume that value 
depends upon cost of production as much in the case of one 
commodity as another, wholly regardless of the fact that, notwith- 
standing changes in their relative cost of production, and in spite 
of still greater changes in their relative annual supply, a stable 
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relation between the values of gold and silver was maintained for 
a long period of time. 

In these circumstances it may be useful to attempt a more or 
less systematic, if brief, investigation of the principles involved ir 
the determination of the question, and of the statistical basis to 
which such principles are applicable. 

The question may be thus stated : 

“Is it possible that France and the United States can maintain 
a ratio of 154 to 1 when the present ratio is nearly 40 to 1?” 

Most men will be of opinion that the thing cannot be done ; 
either because it is impossible in the nature of the case for Govern- 
ment to fix the price of silver, or anything else, or because, if the 
price of silver were to rise 150 per cent., the increase in its 
production would prevent its price being maintained at such 
level. 

As a matter of fact, of course, and in the strictest sense, certain 
Governments do maintain the prices of certain commodities—at 
least, within sufficiently narrow limits for the purpose in hand. 
England, for instance, maintains the price of gold, and Mexico 
maintains the price of silver. Mexico does not, of course, main- 
tain the gold price of silver any more than England maintains the 
silver price of gold. Price is not value in terms of gold or silver, 
but value in terms of money, however constituted. When, there- 
fore, we say that England maintains the “price of gold,” and that 
Mexico maintains the “ price of silver,’ we mean that England 
maintains the value of gold in terms of her money, and that Mexico 
maintains the value of silver in terms of her money. It is a 
necessary deduction from this fact that if any Government could 
maintain the value of both gold and silver in terms of its money— 
i.e., the prices of both gold and silver in its own country—it could 
maintain the value of gold in terms of silver the world over (1.e., it 
could maintain a “fixed ratio”), because things which are equal to 
the same thing are equal to one another. 

We must begin by ascertaining under what conditions a Govern- 
ment is able to maintain the price of gold or silver. When we 
have ascertained this we shall have ascertained under what 
conditions a Government, or Governments, would be able to 
maintain the prices of both gold and silver—ie., under what 
conditions a Government, or Governments, would be able to 
maintain a stable ratio; and we shall be better able to determine 
whether France and the United States could, in existing circum- 
stances, maintain the ratio of 154 to 1. 

The conditions, then, which enable a Government to maintain 
the price of its standard-money metal are: (1) that its mints are 
freely open to the coinage of such metal, and (2) that the metallic 
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money so coined is freely obtainable from its currency. That is to 
say, a Government is able to maintain the price of its standard- 
money metal so long as it is possible freely to convert the metal 
into money, and at the same time freely to convert the money into 
metal. Thus, so long as in the United States 23°22 grs. gold (fine) 
can be freely converted into a dollar by minting, no one in that 
country will ever sell 23-22 grs. gold for less than a dollar, so that 
by the action of the open mint the price of 23:22 grs. gold can 
never fall below a dollar. Again, so long as in the United States 
a dollar can be freely obtained and converted into 23:22 grs. gold 
by melting, no one in that country will ever give more than a 
dollar for 23:22 grs. gold, so that the sufficient presence of gold 
coinage in the currency of the United States ensures that the price 
of 23°22 grs. gold can never rise above a dollar.* We see, therefore, 
that so long as gold can be freely converted into money, and so 
long as at the same time money can be freely converted into gold 
in the United States, the price of gold in that country is 
maintained. And this is true, however great the production of gold 
may be. 

Now, what is true of gold in the United States or any gold- 
standard country, is equally true of silver in Mexico or any silver- 
standard country; and, by parity of reasoning, it would, of course, 
be true of both gold and silver in a gold-and-silver-standard 
country—zi.e., in a bimetallic country. 

So long, therefore, as France and the United States opened their 
mints freely to the coinage of silver as well as gold, and so long as 
silver and gold money so coined were freely obtainable in those 
countries, so long would a stable ratio between gold and silver be 
maintained, and maintained, of course, the world over. This being 
so, it follows that if, when France and the United States opened 
their mints to silver as well as gold at a ratio of 154 to 1, such ratio 
were not maintained, it could only be because there would be no 
gold or no silver coinage then obtainable in the currencies of those 
countries. In the present case (which is one of gold-standard 
countries opening their mints to silver at a ratio more favourable 
to silver than the market ratio and not one of silver-standard 
countries opening their mints to gold at a ratio more favourable 
to gold than the market ratio) it is, of course, with the former 
hypothesis—that there would be no gold coinage obtainable—that 
we have to deal. 

Accordingly, to prove that France and the United States could not 
establish a ratio of 154 to 1, be the present ratio what it may, it is 
necessary to show that, when their mints were opened to silver as 


* IL ignore, for the sake of simplicity, the slight enhancement in the price of 
the bullion due to loss of weight by abrasion of the coinage. 
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well as gold at a ratio of 154 to 1, all the gold coinages in the 
currencies of those countries would be exported, or that not enough 
would be left to maintain a condition under which gold coins 
would be freely obtainable. Can this be shown? The answer is 
that it cannot—and for the reasons which follow. 

The exportation of the gold coinages of France and the United 
States would only occur if, and so long as, it was profitable. The 
question therefore is, if France and the United States opened their 
mints to silver as well as gold at a ratio of 154 to 1, would the ex- 
portation of gold from those countries continue to be profitable 
until such time as they had little or no gold coinage left ? 

Now, what is the law which governs the movements of gold and 
silver, as of all other commodities, from place to place? It is, that 
commodities will always go from where they are less valuable to 
where they are more valuable, and that they will continue to do so 
until they are no more valuable in one place than in another ; and 
further that the value of any commodity anywhere depends, other 
things being the same, upon the quantity existing there. 

Normally, gold and silver, like all other commodities, exchange 
for no more in one country than in another ; otherwise they would 
go from the country in which they exchanged for less to the coun- 
try in which they exchanged for more, and they would continue to 
go from the one to the other until such time as, owing to the 
diminution of the quantity of them in the one country and the in- 
crease of the quantity of them in the other, equilibrium had been 
restored. This, then, is the law of the territorial distribution of 
gold and silver, as of all other commodities, whereby every country 
always obtains its distributive share of the good things of the world, 
and in virtue of which an increase in the production of any com- 
modity distributes itself over all countries proportionally to their 
demands. 

Let us, then, apply this law to the particular case under con- 
sideration. If France and the United States opened their mints to 
silver as well as gold at a ratio of 154 to 1, the change thereby in- 
duced in the relative values of the two metals would obviously be 
that 154 wnits of silver would be worth as much as 1 unit of gold 
for the money use in those countries, and as, by hypothesis, silver 
would be worth less than this in all other countries, it would begin 
to move from all other countries to France and the United States ; 
and, equally obviously in the event predicated, 1 wnit of gold would 
be worth as little as 154 units of silver for the money use in those 
two countries, and as, by hypothesis, gold would be worth more than 
this in all other countries, it would begin to move from France and 
the United States to all other countries. Further, silver would move 
from other countries to France and the United States, and gold 
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would move from France and the United States to other countries 
until such time as silver and gold were worth no more in one place 
than in another—.e., until a normal equilibrium were re-established. 
The next important question is: It being certain that, in the event 
predicated, silver must go to France and the United States, from 
where could it come ¢ 

The countries, of course, from which the great bulk of the silver 
would come would be the silver-standard countries, in which alone 
silver in any considerable quantity circulates at its bullion value. 
The rest of the silver in the world exists either in the arts or in the 
token coinages of gold-standard countries, where it is worth more 
than it would be in the currencies of the bimetallic area at the ratio 
of 154 to 1, und where it would, accordingly, necessarily re- 
main.* In fact, the silver in the token coinages of the world, with 
insignificant exception, can no more enter into our calculation than 
if it did not exist. It is certain, therefore, that the silver which: 
would go to France and the United States would come from silver- 
standard countries almost entirely. 

The next certitude involved, which is equally self-evident to any- 
one who will take the trouble to think about it, is that (as between 
gold and silver) gold could only go from France and the United 
States if silver from elsewhere displaced it there, because gold would 
only be less valuable in the bimetallic area than in countries out- 
side it so long as silver was more valuable in the bimetallic area. 


than in countries outside it. Finally, it is equally obvious that, as. 


the silver imported into France and the United States must come: 
in the main from silver-standard countries, so the gold exported 
from France and the United States must go in the main to gold- 
standard countries; for there only could it find ready and un- 
limited use. 

We see, therefore, that if France and the United States opened 
their mints to silver as well as gold at a ratio of 154 to 1, they 
would have to submit to the importation of silver from silver-stand-. 
ard countries, and to the exportation of gold to gold-standard. 
countries. But we also see that every ounce of silver which was. 
exported from silver-standard countries would make every ounce 
remaining to them more valuable, and, at the same time, that every 


ounce of gold which was imported into gold-standard countries. 


would make every ounce of gold resulting to them less valuable. 
So that after an interval, more or less short, according to circum- 


stances, the time would again arrive when the movement of the: 


precious metals (from this cause) must cease, and a new equilibrium. 
would be established. 


* In the few instances in which such silver would be worth less, the token 
currency could, and would, be protected by recoinage at a profit. 
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And now, in the last analysis, the question we have to answer is: 
How muchsilver could the silver-standard countries profitably export 
to France and the United States ? and, when such exportation ceased 
(i.e., when it ceased to result in a profit to those who undertook it), 
would the amount of silver thus intruded into France and the 
United States have extruded all or nearly all the gold in those 
countries? [If all, or nearly all, the gold in France and the United 
States were exhausted in this way, then they would not establish 
the ratio of 154 to 1; but if it were not, then they would do so. 

Having arrived at this stage of the argument, we may pause and 
ask how many of those who have dogmatized on the question have 
realized what was involved in it ? 

We may now pass on to consider the statistics of the question in 
the light of the principles at which we have arrived. 

Taking the Report of the Director of the United States Mint for 
the year 1895 (which is the latest in my possession, and the figures 
of which are reliable enough for our purpose), it appears that, on 
the one hand, all the standard-silver coinages in the world*—i.e., 
practically all the silver in the world which is available to be moved 
in the event predicated—calculated at the present ratio, amount to 
under £200,000,000, and that, on the other hand, the gold coinages 
and stocks of gold bullion in France and the United States amount 
to nearly £300,000,000. 

Of course, the silver outside the bimetallic area will not 
exchange on the average for the gold inside it at the initial 
ratio any more than at the final ratio; but, taking an average 
ratio for the exchange of the two metals, it appears that if 
something like the whole of the gold of France and the United 
States is to be exhausted by exportation, and the ratio of 154 
to lis not to be established, the whole of the money of all the 
silver-standard countries must be exhausted in the process—which, 
as Euclid says, is absurd. The only question, therefore, is not 
whether seven hundred millions of people would be content to go 
without money altogether, but how much of their money they 
would be content to go without before they valued 154 units of 
what they had left at more than 1 unit of gold (which to them 
was not money). And as any answer inust predicate considerably 
less than the whole, or even less than the half, it appears that open 
mints on the part of France and the United States would result in 
those two countries establishing a ratio of 15} to 1. 


I have ignored, for the sake of simplicity, the existing law of the 


* Including that of India, which will be available, whether existing conditions 
are maintained or not, whenever the gold value of the metallic contents of the 
rupee coincides with the gold value of the coin itself—i.e., whenever the market 
ratio is as favourable to si:ver as the ‘‘ rupee ” exchange. 
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Government of India, which provides for the unlimited purchase 
of gold with silver at a ratio of 22-7 to 1, for one reason, among 
others, that we have it on the authority of the Finance Minister, 
who was responsible for the introduction of the measure itself, that 
“gold in excess of £15,000,000 in the active circulation [of India} 
would be unnecessary, and might be a source of positive in- 
convenience.” It is fair to assume, therefore, that the inevitable 
redistribution of the precious metals, consequent upon the open- 
ing of the mints of France and the United’ States at a ratio of 
154 to 1, would immediately compel the Indian Government to 
repeal the existing proclamation (under which gold would be very 
much over-valued), and this whether it opened its mints to silver 
or not. 

But the remaining objection, indicated at the outset, remains to 
be dealt with. It may be asked, if France and the United States. 
opened their mints at the ratio of 154 to 1, would not the conse- 
quent increase in the production of silver make the establishment 
of such ratio impossible ? 

Here, again, unhappily for the dazed student of the Monetary 
Question, there is more than meets the eye. 

To begin with, the rise in the gold price of silver would be a rise 
in its value in terms of money which had itself depreciated. In 
other words, the rise in the value of silver would be considerably 
less than the rise in the gold price of silver ; and, as it is increase in 
value, and not in price, which ultimately influences production, 
the incentive to more mining would not be so great as appears at 
first sight. 

Still, when this and other abatements of the assumption in 
question are made, it would be folly to deny that a considerable 
increase in the production of silver might ensue. 

Let us, then, assume for the sake of argument that in time the 
output was increased by 50 per cent., and that instead of a flood of 
160,000,000 ounces we came, after the necessary interval, to have a 
deluge of 240,000,000 ounces per annum—+.e., at the ratio of 16 to 1, 
£60,000,000 of silver per annum instead of £16,000,000, at the 
ratio of about 40 to 1,as at present. How would this affect the 
establishment of the ratio of 154 to 1? Why, scarcely at all. 
Because the immediate increase in production would be insigni- 
ficant, and the current output from the mines would only go to 
France and the United States so long as it was more profitable to 
send it to those countries than to other countries, which would be 
only during the interval requisite for the establishment of the new 
equilibrium. Whether this interval would be three weeks or three 
months would depend upon circumstances, but taking the longer 
period and assuming the current production at that time to be ta 
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the rate of say 192,000,000 ounces per annum, then France and the 
United States would have to reckon upon the substitution of say 
an additional £7,500,000* silver for a corresponding amount of 
their gold. If this amount were added to the quantity which, on 
any conceivable hypothesis, the silver-standard countries would 
part with on the basis predicated, how far would it go towards. 
exhausting the £300,000,000 with which France and the United 
States would have to part, or to come near parting, before they 
failed to establish the ratio of 154 to 1? 

But, it may still be asked, if the increased production of silver 
did not prevent France and the United States from establishing 
the ratio of 154 to 1, might it not prevent them from maintaining 
it? Again, the only rational answer is, no. Because, in the first 
place, when the ratio of 154 to 1 had been once established the new 
equilibrium would have been established, and, as silver would then 
be no more valuable in France and the United States than in any 
other countries, all countries would take their distributive share of 
the metal; and because, in the second place, it is relative, and not 
absolute, increase in production which affects the point at issue, 
and France and the United States would not cease to enjoy their 
distributive share of the increased production of gold, which promises 
in the future to surpass even the largely increased production of 
silver here postulated. Finally, in the third place, if in a remote 
future the stock of gold in the bimetallic area were ever imperilled, 
is it not reasonable to suppose that, rather than inflict upon the 
world the loss and inconvenience of another “ break of guage,” the 
bimetallic area would be enlarged and its stock of gold pro- 
portionately recruited ? 

In the brief analysis here attempted, only the main principles. 
which govern the establishment and maintenance of a fixed par 
of exchange have been stated. In practice many modifying 
influences, depending chiefly for their significance upon the manner 
in which the measure was introduced, would occur. Moreover, in 
confining myself to demonstrating, in accordance with the normal 
law of the ratio, the feasibility of the ratio of 153 to 1 on the 
strength of the joint action of France and the United States, I have 
avoided saying anything as to the desirability of such ratio, or as to 
the probability that it will be established. 

To enter upon the consideration of these issues would carry 
us beyond the limits which are here mercifully imposed upon us. 


H. R. BEeron. 


*Taking the medium ratio between the present one and that at which the 
exchange would cease. 


GEORGE GISSING’S NOVELS. 


THE slow growth of Mr. Gissing’s reputation as a novelist must be 
regarded as one of the literary problems of the time. It is eleven 
years since the publication of his first novel, Unclassed ; it is seven 
years since the appearance of Demos convinced most of us who read 
the book that in him we had a writer of great, if not of supreme, 
power. In the meantime a dozen or more new men and women 
have won their way, carrying it by storm in some cases, to the 
heart of the great British public. To most households, on the 
other hand, Mr. Gissing’s books, with their rich qualities of 
dramatic force, realistic picturing, and trenchant style, are still 
strangers. He has steadily gained in favour, it is true, with a 
certain circle of readers, but on the great every-day world to which 
his novels, by virtue of their themes, must surely appeal, his hold 
would seem to have increased by almost imperceptible degrees. 

Those who are well acquainted with Mr. Gissing’s work must 
‘surely ask, Why is this? The most obvious answer is to be found 
in the vein of pessimism which runs through all his novels. It 
has long been a truism that there is nothing in fiction which most 
‘people dislike more than the failure of events to “rhyme with 
each other,” to use Thomas Hardy’s phrase, such as they witness 
in their own lives, and that the novelist who totally denies 
“poetical justice” to his characters must be prepared to defy 
popular prejudice. But curiously enough, this note of pessimism 
is most predominant in the two books which at present are by 
far the best known, Demos and The Nether World. 

In these two novels Mr. Gissing deliberately sets himself to 
examine the existing condition of society and the prospect of its 
improvement. He finds it as bad as the Socialist represents it to 
be, and, on the other hand, has no mercy for the illusions with 
which the Socialist supports his bright hopes for the future. In 
Demos Mr. Gissing takes a most favourable specimen of Socialistic 
human nature, an English artisan who has “the best qualities his 
-class can show,” and subjects it to a test in the altruism of the 
Fabian Society. Richard Mutimer, by a strange stroke of fortune, 
is enriched with money and estate. At first his resolves are all 
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that altruism would demand; his fortune shall be devoted to the 
furtherance of the cause which, as a workman, he had preached 
at street corners and in East-End clubs. The mines and iron- 
works which he has suddenly inherited are still to make private 
profit, it is true, but that is because in the existing commercial 
system any other course is economically impossible. And, while 
practically the entire profit is to be used in the propaganda of 
Socialism, the miners and the ironworkers are to be as com- 
fortable as it is possible for wage-earners to be in a competitive 
state of society. 

Thus far, Theory. The practical fate of Mutimer’s high resolves 
strikingly illustrates the novelist’s little faith in the innate goodness 
of mankind. The London work-girl he had promised to marry is 
“jilted” in favour of a wife of the social rank to which fortune has 
remvuved him. Workmen are summarily dismissed, and, in one 
case, he shows no mercy when Mrs. Mutimer appeals on behalf of 
the wife and children. Such conduct can only be justified from 
the standpoint of the capitalist, and in many other ways Mutimer 
acts in accordance with the view that “ men with large aims cannot 
afford to be scrupulous about small details.” The climax comes 
with Mrs. Mutimer’s discovery of a will which bequeathed the 
property to another, when the erstwhile artisan proposes to destroy 
the document. The lady rejects the proposal with scorn, and 
insists on the surrender of their ease and comfort. In these cir- 
cumstances it might be supposed that George Gissing wished to 
point a contrast between the ignoble instincts of common men and 
a lady’s ingrained sense of honour, but for the further circumstance 
that the rightful heir happens to be a young man who was once 
her lover and whom she is already regretting not having made her 
husband. But before the end of the story is reached its readers 
are sufficiently impressed by the exaggerated importance Mr. 
Gissing is prone to attach to the distinctions of class. And the 
end is melancholy enough for the most confirmed sceptic in social 
reform. Mutimer is killed by a mob on Clerkenwell Green whose 
wrath is excited by the collapse of an undertaking in which he had 
invested the pence of the poor, the agitator’s last words being, 
“Listen tothem. That’s the people, that is. I deserve killing, fool 
that I am, if only for the lying good I’ve said of them.” 

At the same time, the cynicism of this conclusion does not do 
justice to the general trend of thought and feeling in Mr. Gissing’s 
novels. There are some parts of Demos, indeed, to which it is in 
flat contradiction, such as the story of Emma Vine, the forsaken 
sweetheart of Hoxton, and the ideal life of Westlake, the artist, 
In The Nether World these brighter rays are heightened by the 
gloom of the picture which, with wonderfully realistic touch if with 
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greatly deficient humour, Mr. Gissing draws of the daily life of 
what are called “the lower classes.” The novelist in this book does 
not, as its name might suggest, penetrate to the lowest stratum of 
London life; had he done so there would assuredly have been more 
warrant for the sad hopelessness, the black despair, which pervades 
too many of its pages. The central figures in the book, Sidney 
Kirkwood and Jane, belong to the working-class, but are in their 
characters, if not in their circumstances, very far removed from 
the misery, vice, and crime of which Mr. Gissing gives us 
several vivid glimpses. But the evil destiny which seemingly 
mocks the gods in this nether world lays its heavy hand upon their 
lives, and spoils them beyond redemption. At the same time the 
artistic fashion in which Mr. Gissing turns their hopes awry and 
abandons them to the perversity of circumstances must be fully 
acknowledged. Underlying the reader’s sense of disappointment, 
too, must be some recognition that, in part at any rate, the book 
has a pathetic truth, and in the novelist’s closing words, “the pity 
of it” is feelingly softened :— 

‘Tn each life little for congratulation. He, with the ambitions of his youth frus- 
trated ; neither an artist, nor a leader of men in the battle for justice. She, no 
saviour of society by the force of a superb example ; no daughter of the people, 
holding wealth in trust for the people’s needs, Yet to both was their work given, 
Unmarked, unrecognized save by their love of righteousness and merey, they stood 
by the side of those more hopeless, brought some comfort to hearts less courageous 
than theirown, Where they abode it was notall dark. Sorrow certainly awaited 
them, perchance defeat in even the humbler aims that they had set themselves ; 


but at least their lives would remain a protest against those brute forces of society 
which fill with wreck the abysses of the nether world.” 


That Socialism, the great social question, was the theme of 
Demos and The Nether World most probably explains the excep- 
tional vogue, as compared with his other novels, which these two 
books of Mr. Gissing’s have obtained. With Socialism sc much in 
the air, with the social question on everybody’s lips, it would have 
been most surprising had two such novels, written with knowledge, 
earnestness, and literary verve, failed to make their mark. Thyrza, 
which was published a year sooner, A Life’s Morning, which ap- 
peared a year later, than Demos, and New Grub Street, which is a 
more recent work than either, touch at many points the condition- 
of-the-people problem, but their motif and interest are not bound 
up with it in the same way. Thyrza is the story of that rare figure 
in fiction—a heroine of the London working-class. A mere factory 
“hand,” with little or no education, Thyrza Trent is nevertheless a 
girl whom Mr. Gissing succeeds in making very real and interest- 
ing tous. With much natural refinement, uniting an imaginative 
temperament and a personal beauty of the spiritual rather than the 
sensual type, the development of her life and character amid the 
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squalid surroundings of a back strect in Lambeth becomes in Mr 
Gissing’s hands a narrative in which the interest, though absorb- 
ing, is more psychological than dramatic. To this fine conception 
the other characters become more or less subordinate, although, as 
is nearly always the case in Mr. Gissing’s novels, each has a well- 
defined individuality—Gilbert Grail, the workman-student, who, 
given means and leisure, “ would have become at the least a man 
of noteworthy learning”; Walter Egremont, the young idealist who 
under the influence of Ruskin devotes himself to the promotion of 
literary culture among the Lambeth artisans; Luke Ackroyd, 
another type of the workman in mental revolt against religion and 
society of whom Mr. Gissing has made so careful a study, and 
Totty Nancarrow, the work-girl whose normal qualities only serve 
to accentuate the abnormal of which Thyrza is a portrait. 

A Life's Morning, likewise, has a strong feminine interest in the 
character of Emily Hood. But there is a sterner and sadder side 
to the story. Overshadowing Emily’s romantic attachment to a 
young man much her social superior is the tragedy of her father’s 
life. James Hood is one of several most pathetic figures in Mr. 
Gissing’s portrait gallery—men of good moral worth, of warm affec- 
tions, with some artistic capacity, whose lives are wrecked by their 
inability to earn a living on the terms that society imposes. Such 
men, in Mr. Gissing’s eyes, are as tragic as any of Shakespeare’s 
characters. James Hood ends his life by his own hand, and 
although his daughter’s love prospers to the end, the book leaves 
in the reader’s mind a strain of bitter sadness. 

In New Grub Street Mr. Gissing has endeavoured to depict the 
shady side of literary life in an age dominated by the commercial 
spirit. On the whole it is in its realism perhaps the least convine- 
ing of his novels, whilst being undeniably the most depressing. It 
is not that Mr. Gissing’s picture of poverty in the literary profession 
is wanting in the elements of truth, although, even in that profes- 
sion, there is more eccentricity than the novelist leads us to sup- 
pose in the social position and evil plight of such men as Edwin 
Reardon and Harold Biffen. But the contrast between Edwin 
Reardon, the conscientious artist, loving his art and working for 
its sake,and Jasper Milvain, the man of letters who prospers simply 
because he is also a man of business, which is the main feature of 
the book and the principal st.pport of its theme, strikes one through- 
out as strained to the point of unreality. In the first place, it seems 
almost impossible that a man of Milvain’s mind and instinct should 
have deliberately chosen literature as the occupation of his life; 
with money and success as his only aim he would surely have be- 
come a stockbroker or a money-lender. In the second place, 


Edwin Reardon’s dire failure, with his rapid descent into extreme 
19* 
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poverty, is clearly traceable not so much to a truly artistic tempera- 
ment in conflict with the commercial spirit as to mental and moral 
weakness which could not but have a baneful influence on his work. 
Such a man would have made a worse failure, we feel sure, in the 
old Grub Street when, instead of having to regard literature as a 
matter of marketable value as well as of intellectual effort, he 
would have had to seek for the crumbs which fell from rich patrons’ 
tables. And in his treatment of this theme Mr. Gissing’s besetting 
sin as a novelist has full sway. The pessimism is almost morbid. 
In other hands, the scenes between the poverty-stricken literary 
men, Reardon and Biffen, would have been full of humour, grim, 
no doubt, but genuine for all that; as it is, only one or two poor 
gleams of wit relieve the gloom of their distresses. In none of Mr. 
Gissing’s books are we more conscious of that deficiency in the 
sense of humour which, with their pessimism, has hitherto made 
their other fine qualities so unacceptable to men in the street. 

In each of these novels Mr. Gissing gives evidence of an extra- 
ordinary knowledge of the social and moral condition of our great 
cities—more particularly of London. There cannot be a corner of 
the metropolis which, with observant eye and quick ear, he has not 
explored, not a phase of its varied existence that he has not studied. 
The shallow optimism that comes of shallow knowledge is with 
him utterly impossible ; indeed, it is the hard substratum of fact 
which is seemingly behind his pessimism that makes it at times so 
awesome and terrible. Mr. Gissing is not entirely free, I think, 
from the natural tendency of brilliant writing to paradox and 
cynicism, but it is seldom that he gives his reader this just cause 
of quarrel. Our own feeling and temperament may revolt against 
his gospel of despair, but the reason cannot easily cast it aside. We 
close the book with the conviction that, as a picture of present-day 
life among the poor and the ignorant, it is of too hopelessly dark a 
hue, but, on the other hand, we find it difficult to say where and 
how the artist has gone wrong in the use of his colours. That we 
cannot immediately rally our forces of hope in the coming of better 
things, our belief in the law of progress is possibly the best proof of 
Mr. Gissing’s realistic power. 

Mr. Gissing’s later novels, notably, Ju the Year of Jubilee, 
The Emancipated, and Eve’s Ransom, have concerned them- 
selves much more with the problem of sex than the problem 
of society. It may be supposed that in these books he has thus 
merely set himself to fall in with the fashion of the time, to 
satisfy the mood of the moment. But those who have read Un- 
classed, first published in 1884 and recently republished in one 
volume, will remember that in what was, I believe, Mr. Gissing’s 
first novel much was anticipated of that which has since been said 
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in fiction respecting the relations of the sexes. These other novels, 
too, have been written with considerable independence of thought 
and originality of view. With a daring in idea which has hardly 
been equalled in any of the novels of “ sexual interest,” to use the 
phrase of their hostile critics, that have since become popular, and 
a delicacy of treatment which has certainly not been excelled, Mr. 
Gissing made the heroine of Unclassed a courtezan and the daugh- 
ter of a courtezan, whilst at the same time claiming for her the full- 
est sympathy and admiration of his readers. Ida Starr, according 
to Mr. Gissing’s story, touches pitch without being defiled. Before 
he has done with her she becomes a devoted friend, a faithful lover, 
and an angel of light and goodness to a horde of slum children, the 
redemption being brought about by a course of events and a de- 
velopment of character seemingly as natural as those which led to 
the fall. The point of view from which Ida, a girl of education and 
refinement, is able to justify her way of life is put by the novelist 
in the following words :— 


“Let me give evidence to you of a self-knowledge greater than your own 
knowledge of me, and you have no right to take for granted the moral iniquity of 
any course I choose to pursue. Only then are your instincts (which is the same 
as saying your powers of moral judgment) more valid for me than my own, when 
you prove that you have learnt me by heart, have got at my mystery, appreciate 
every step which has brought me to.my present position, and miss no item of the 
circumstances, internal and external, which constitute my being.” 


The Unclassed exhibits powers hardly less mature than those 
with which Mr. Gissing now writes, while at the same time it has 
a freshness and spontaneity which, almost inevitably, his later work 
has partially lost. Among contemporary novelists who have written 
as much there is probably none whose work is so little stereotyped 
as George Gissing’s. Mr. Gissing never fails to provide us with a 
piquant variety of incident and character in the telling of his story, 
whether the story be of the degeneration of the middle class, as in 
In the Year of Jubilee, the unhappy lot of the superfluous female, 
as in The Odd Woiven, or of rebellion against the old traditional 
morality, as in The Emancipated. 

It is difticult to speak with any certainty of George Gissing’s 
views on the great sex-prcblem as set forth in these novels. They 
contain such cross-currents of thought, such contradictions in 
speech, as can be reconciled only by reference to the attitude of 
Osmond Waymark in Zhe Unclassed, who “ felt neither the power 
nor the desire to formulate a moral creed, being quite satisfied to 
judge of each case as it arose, without prejudice or precedent.” The 


truly immoral man, according to Gissing, “is still in the bondage 
of formule, and his sin consists in the conscious violation of prin- 
ciples which in his heart he believes ought to guide him,” But 
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although Mr. Gissing’s heresy is not altogether definable in set 
terms, of his heresy there can be no shadow of doubt. Thus, he 
protests against the dogma—none the less strongly because only 
by implication—that a woman’s “fall” is necessarily and inevitably 
fatal to her moral character, irreparable and all-important. Thus 
he more than once gives countenance to the view—notably in The 
Odd Women—that, given a certain cast of mind and soul, the ideal 
union between a man and a woman may be one of freedom. And 
Mr. Gissing’s cause of quarrel with the old order of novelists is put, 
one feels, with lucidity, if with some exaggeration, in the words of 
Rhoda Nunn, the young lady in The Odd Women who forswears 
marriage—in vain, as the event proves—and employs herself in 
training her sex for other vocations :— 


‘‘ Tf every novelist could be strangled and thrown into the sea, we should have 
some chance of reforming women. The girl’s nature was corrupted with sen- 
timentality, like that of all but every woman who is intelligent enough to read 
what is called the best fiction, but not intelligent enough to understand its vice. 
Love—love—love; a sickening sameness of vulgarity. Whatis more vulgar than 
the ideal of novelists? They won't represent the actual world ; it would be too 
dull for their readers. In real life how many men and women fall in love? Not 
one inevery 10,000 Lam convinced, Not one married pair in 10,000 have felt for 
each other as one or two couples doin every novel. There is the sexual instinct, 
of course, but that is quite a different thing ; the novelists daren’t talk about that. 
The paltry creatures daren’t tell the one truth that would be profitable. The 
result is that women imagine themselves noble and glovious when they are most 
near the animals.” 


It would doubtless be wrong to attribute to George Gissing this 
pessimistic view of love simply on the strength of a speech put 
into the mouth of one of his characters. But the same thought 
occurs again and again in these novels. “As a rule,” we are told, 
“marriage is the result of a mild preference, encouraged by cir- 
cumstances and deliberately heightened into strong sexual feeling,” 
And again, “ The days of romantic love are gone by. The scientitic 
spirit has put an end to that kind of self-deception.” On the other 
hand, even Mr. Gissing puts off his pessimism and becomes tho 
enthusiast in face of the principle of equality between husband and 
wife, “ that gospel,” to quote his own words, “ which in far-off days 
will refashion the world.” 

In the three remaining books which, so far, complete the tale 
of Mr. Gissing’s published work, Born in Exile, Denzil Quarrier, 
and Eve's Ransom, there is the same strenuous insistence on the 
disillusion of most lives. In Hve’s Ransom, which was the last 
book given by Mr. Gissing to his readers, we find his powers of 
dramatic description and analysis of character fully matured, but 
it is little better endowed with what is popularly regarded as the 
redeeming grace of humour than his earliest work. Mr. Gissing 
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has a fine, clear eye for the tragedy of life—no paint nor powder, 
frippery nor pretence, ever deludes it—but too much of the comedy 
escapes his vigilance, and there is comedy sometimes even in 
tears. The serene philosophy of Browning’s lines— 


‘* God's in his heaven, 
All’s right with the world ”— 

is probably not that of at least the majority of novel-readers now- 
alays, but, on the other hand, they cannot in their philosophical 
moments—much less in their hours of recreative reading—recon- 
cile themselves to the view that everything is all wrong with the 
world, and there is no rational hope of ever putting it right. It 
has been said that fictitious sorrows harden the heart to real ones ; 
the sorrows which fill the novelist’s soul are fictitious only in a 
sense, of course, but they would seem to have hardened his heart 
to real pleasures. In a word, Mr. Gissing has denied himself any 
“comic relief,” as it is called on the stage; and it remains to be 
seen how long this self-denial, in contest with the otherwise mag- 
netic powers of his literary work, will cost him his popularity. 
For Mr. Gissing leaves us in no doubt but that he is fully conscious 
of the restriction he has himself placed on the number of his 
readers. The passage [ have just quoted from The Odd Women 
suggests that much, and more than one passage in the literary talk 
of New Grub Street fully proves it. This being so, we must con- 
cede to George Gissing the respect due to conscientious and self- 
sacrificing adherence to an artistic ideal, though we consider that 
ideal to be largely a mistaken one. 

Because Mr. Gissing is a pessimist in most things, it would be 
wrong to suppose that his books have not their points of sympathy 
for the most optimistic of reformers. Of these, the most important 
is succinctly expressed by one of the characters in A Life’s Morn- 
ing, Who declares that “men and women go down to their graves 
in wretchedness who might have done noble things with an extra 
pound a week to live upon.” This is a text from which George 
Gissing is never tired of preaching—if such a word can be used of 
a novelist who never forgets his art for a single page. It gives a 
distinctive strength and verisimilitude to all his work—this con- 
stant recognition of the limitations which are placed upon the 
conduct of life by the most sordid and seemingly most trivial of 
circumstanzes. Poverty, with all thit it means, has been too 
much treated by the novelist as if it were as mucha part of nature 
as death, heat, and cold, the power of the elements or the passage 
o¢ the seasons, and therefore to be dealt with in the same way 
simply as a source of incident, an instrument in the dramatic or 


picturesque. With Mr. Gissing, on the other hand, it is some- 
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thing quite apart from and independent of nature, a condition of 
society as society is at present constituted, which nevertheless is 
more potent, on the whole, in shaping human lives than all the 
passions of mankind. This mayor may not be an absolutely true 
view of the great interchange of cause and effect in the life of the 
masses, and in Mr. Gissing’s hands, as we have seen, it is too much 
bound up with the philosophy of pessimism. But there is health 
in the reaction from the old fallacy, and to most men, happily, 
this insistence on the undue importance which money now has in 
our life will produce a feeling by no means making for pessimism 
—will drive them to the conclusion, in fact, that after all there 
must be great material changes if there is to be continued moral 
progress. As for the rest of Mr. Gissing’s social philosophy—the 
philosophy which more or less gives form and colour to all his 
books—it may be briefly summed up as impatience with the 
present competitive phase of society, with its mad striving for 
wealth on the one side and its painful struggle for subsistence on 
the other. With this phase of the world’s development John 
Stuart Mill, even in his masterpiece on political economy, was as 
discontented as George Gissing. But the artist, whilst rebelling with 
all his soul against the present, has not the scientist’s calm faith in 
the future which evolution must bring forth, and this it is which 
does so much to neutralize the great qualities of his books. 


FREDERICK DoLMAN. 


THE MONTH IN AMERICA, 


Washinglon, Septenber 15th, 1897. 

Ix the discussion of American affairs one does not wish always to 
draw a comparison between methods on this and the other side of 
the Atlantic, and yet it is necessary at times to do so to show how 
different is the rule which applies to public affairs here and in 
England. If the balance to be struck is in favour of England, it is 
not because the writer is swayed by insular prejudice (at least, 
he does not believe he is), but because there are some things 
the Mother Country does which the States might imitate to 
their profit. A stricter regard for political morality, and a dis- 
inclination to take advantage of trickery which perilously 
approaches rascality, is, apparently, a lesson yet to be learned 
by the public men at Washington. 

Fruitful as the Dingley Tariff Bill was in scandals during the 
process of its incubation, disgraceful deals and jobs which pointed 
only too plainly to the enormous influence which the great trusts 
and monopolies and contributors to campaign funds exercised over 
legislation, and to the willingness of some legislators to use their 
official positions to their pecuniary gain, it was not until the Bill had 
become a law, and had been on the statute book for several days 
that the gravest and most impudent scandal of all came to light. 
It is no exaggeration to say such a disgraceful episode would have 
been impossible in any legislative body in Europe ; in no other 
legislative assembly of a constitutional government except that 
of the United States could it have happened. It is an ugly 
charge, that of conspiracy, to bring against Members of Congress, 
and yet the evidence at hand will sustain it. 

The Dingley tariff law contains a section, numbered 22, which 
provides, divested of all superfluous verbiage, that merchandise 
“ imported in vessels not of the United States, or which, being the 
production or manufacture of any foreign country not contiguous 
to the United States, shall come into the United States from such 
contiguous country,” shall pay a duty of 10 per cent. in addition 
to the regular tariff rates imposed on merchandise not thus 
discriminated against. In other words, this was a blow at Great 
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Britain over the shoulders of Canada, as Canada is really the only 
“ contiguous” country to the United States, through which foreign 
goods are imported, and, consequently, the country solely affected 
by the additional duty. Practically, no foreign goods are imported 
into the United States through Mexico. 

Owing to the masterly management of Sir William C. Van 
Horne, its president, the Canadian Pacific Railway is a strong com- 
petitor of the American railroads in the transcontinental traffic. 
The Canadian Pacific, unlike a majority of American railways, is 
honestly conducted, it does not have to pay dividends on watered 
stock, and it does not enter into “pooling” arrangements, the chief 
object of which is to increase passenger and goods rates. Naturally 
this has aroused resentment on the part of American railroad 
managers, whose rates are subject to the competition of the 
Canadian Pacific. Furthermore the Company own a magnificent 
fleet of steamers plying between Chinese and Japanese ports and 
Victoria and Vancouver, British Columbia. Thanks to the genius 
of Sir William Van Horne—who is unquestionably the greatest rail- 
road manager this continent has known—tea, silks, and other 
Oriental products can be laid down in Chicago, New York, Boston, 
and other American ports cheaper if shipped via the Canadian 
Pacific than if they are sent over one of the American Pacific roads, 
This competition is a good thing for the public, and a correspond- 
ingly bad thing for the railroad monopolists, which is the raison 
Wétre of the animus against the Canadian Pacific. 

The United States, of course, have a perfect right to discriminate 
against Great Britain or Canada or any other part of the British 
Empire if her economic policy requires such discrimination, but 
the circumstances in which this discriminating clause became part 
of the Bill would cause the most hardened Old Bailey practitioner 
to blush. 

When the Bill was under discussion in both House and Senate 
nothing was said regarding this change of the law, and after 
the Bill had passed both House and Senate, and went to what 
is known as the Conference Committee—that is a committee 
composed of representatives of both Houses, whose sole duties 
are to reconcile the differences between the two bodies,—and the 
report of the conferees was read in the House, Mr. Livingston 
a democratic member from Georgia, commenced to read Section 22. 
It should be stated here that a discriminating section was in the 
old law, the Wilson Act; but the 10 per cent. discriminating duty 
applying to goods imported through Canada was not in former 
laws. Mr. Livingston began to read Section 22, and was interrupted 
in the middle of a sentence by Mr. Dingley, the Chairman of the 
Comunittee on Ways and Means, who said (and I am now quoting 
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and has been the law for fifty years: yes, a hundred years.” Mr. 
Livingston asked what was the object of the provision, and Mr, 
Dingley said that the discrimination would apply only to countries 
with which the United States had no commercial treaties. “We 
have” (this is from the official record) “ commercial treaties with all 
the commercial nations of the world with two exceptions, and the 
vessels from these countries are by treaty entitled to enter our 
ports and transport our merchandise on precisely the same terms 
as American vessels, and hence it is inoperative as to them. But 
if any of our commercial treaties are evaded or avoided by any 
nation with which these treaties have been entered into, then this 
provision will become effective.” Mr. Livingston asked whether 
Germany or England would come under the 10 per cent. discrimi- 
nating duty, and Mr. Dingley replied they would not, because the 
United States have commercial treaties with them, and that ended 
the matter so far as the House was concerned. In the Senate, 
when the conference report was being read and that portion of it 
reached, Mr. Jones, of Arkansas, addressing himself to Mr. Allison, 
who was in charge of the Bill on the Republican side, asked what 
change Section 22 made in the present law, and to this Mr. Allison 
said: “It makes no change except that it applies to foreign 
countries not contiguous to the United States,” and in answer to a 
further question from Mr. Jones, Mr. Allison said that the section 
was simply to make effective the provision which had been the law 
for some time, and there the matter also ended so far as the Senate 
was concerned. It is apparent from these citations that nobody in 
the House or Senate, except, perhaps, the few people who were in the 
plot—and that it was a plot we have the testimony of certain 
very eminent gentlemen to prove-—appreciated the full significance 
of this change of the law. To show how crafty the conspirators 
were it is only necessary to add that the first three or four lines of 
Section 22 followed word for word the reading of the old law, then were 
injected the twenty-six words which entirely changes it, and the 
rest of the section followed verbatim et literatim the then existing 
law. Somebody with an object to serve injected these new words 
into the body of the section without calling attention to the matter, 
knowing that in the hasty manner in which the conference report 
was considered the discovery would not be made, and only after the 
Bill had become a law and the Treasury had had ample time to con- 
sider all its provisions in detail would the full knowledge of the new 
section be understood. From the extracts which I have given 
above it is evident that both Mr. Dingley and Senator Allison were 
either ignorant of the provisions of the section or else wiliully 
misled their respective bodies, ‘The high character of both men 
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preclude the possibility of such an idea, and it is therefore evident 
they were as badly deceived as were their respective Houses, 
Speaker Reed was asked a few days ago if he had had any know- 
ledge concerning the amendment, and publicly stated to a news- 
paper reporter that he knew nothing of the matter at the time the 
Bill passed, “ and presumed it slipped in, as such things are apt to, 
unnoticed among hundreds of amendments and changes.” He 
added that he had not heard of it until he had seen it pointed out 
in the newspapers. 

Lawyers know the difficulty of bringing home the crime of con- 
spiracy even when the criminals are of vulgar intelligence ; when 
they are men of the greatest astuteness and are protected by all the 
advantages which come from high station and political influence, it 
is almost hopeless to expect their conviction. While, therefore, the 
legal evidence is missing, morally certain men stand convicted. 

That the twenty-six words which so completely altered the mean- 
ing of the corresponding section of the Wilson law were surrep- 
titiously injected into the Dingley Bill cannot be questioned for one 
moment. We have already seen that both Mr. Dingley and 
Senator Allison practically admitted to their respective bodies that 
the new and old sections were substantially identical. Knowing 
both men as well as I do, knowing that both are men of the highest 
character, with the most scrupulous regard for the exact truth, men 
to whom trick or evasion are abhorrent, I unhesitatingly acquit them 
of all share in the conspiracy and feel certain they were as ignorant 
of the change as was anyone else outside of the few men in the 
plot. 

The men who did the work knew what they were doing. They 
were men who had a thorough knowledge of Parliamentary pro- 
cedure, and who were in a position to strike when the blow 
would not be discovered until it was too late to be resented. The 
English reader must understand it was in the Senate that the 
Tariff Bill was amended, and any Senator desiring to change the 
Bill as it passed the House, to increase or decrease the rates of 
duty or to alter the phraseology, gave notice of an amendment to 
that effect, which was printed and made public. There could be 
no concealment ; there was no chance for the alteration or erasure 
of a single word without its being public property unless the 
methods of the midnight burglar were employed. I have made a 
careful examination of The Congressional Record, the official 
journal of the proceedings of Congress, and cannot find a single 
reference to Section 22 during the entire course of the debate in 
either House: there is not one word to show that it was con- 
templated to levy this discriminating duty of 10 per cent.; and it 
was only after the Bill was reported back from the Conference 
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Committee and the question was raised by Mr. Livingston and 
Senator Jones, as previously quoted, that the first reference to the 
subject is to be found in the Record. But a member of Congress 
willing to imitate the ways that are dark of the Knight of the 
Jimmy had an excellent field of operations, and, unlike his proto- 
type, took no personal risks. It is evident that only in one of two 
ways could this amendment have found its way into the Bill. 
Probably just as the conferees were closing up their labours a 
member of the Conference Committee casually remarked to his 
associates that he would like to have a word changed in the section ; 
the other members hastily glanced over the supposed change, 
gave their acquiescence, and delegated this member to rewrite the 
section, and availing himself of this permission he inserted the 
twenty-six words which have so completely changed the intent of 
the law. The other way, and one absolutely without danger to the 
conspirators, was to induce an accommodating and impecunious 
clerk or copyist to insert section twenty-two as altered in the 
“copy” prepared for the printer, knowing the fraud could not be 
detected in time. Whichever the method employed, the men 
responsible for the change showed their adroitness by injecting 
these twenty-six words in the body of the section, craftily 
following the reading of the old text both at the commencement 
and conclusion, so that a person making only a hasty examination 
of the section would say it was identical with the old law, just as 
Mr. Dingley did when he told Mr. Livingston that Section 22 
was merely a reaffirmation of the same legislation which had 
been in tariff bills for the past fifty years. Mr. Dingley was 
misled, so was Senator Allison; Speaker Reed was equally 
ignorant, and since the matter has been agitated, a Boston news- 
paper has addressed a circular letter to Members of Congress 
asking them if they were cognizant of the meaning of the section, 
and a score of leading men, representing as many States, have 
frankly confessed they knew nothing about the section until their 
attention was called to it by the Press, 

In doubt as to the correct construction of the law, the Treasury 
Department referred it to the Attorney-General for his opinion. 
That official finds such tremendous consequences involved, 
commercial, as well as political, as a strict construction of the 
section would impose the discriminating duty not only on goods 
imported vid Canada, but what is ot far greater moment, on all 
merchandise not the product of Great Britain imported in British 
bottoms, that although he has had the matter before him for 
more than a month he still delays his decision, and so thoroughly 
does the President appreciate its importance that a meeting of 
the Cabinet, at which he will preside, has been called to consider 
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it. At the time of writing no announcement of the Cabinet's 
deliberations has been made.* 


What has been feared has happened, and the latest American 
strike has received its baptism of blood. <A score of men killed 
and two score more badly wounded, some of whom will undoubtedly 
die, is the record of the great coal miners’ strike up todate. From 
all accounts the killing of these unfortunate men was deliberate, 
wanton, and unprovoked murder. Several hundred strikers, the 
majority of them Poles and Hungarians, unable to speak or under- 
stand English, were marching on the highroad to a colliery to 
induce the diggers to stop work, when they were met by the 
sheriff of the county and 100 armed deputies. The miners were 
ordered to disperse, and refusing to instantly comply with the 
command, the Riot Act was read. The miners ware unarmed, 
they did not even have sticks or stones in their hands, they were 
on a public highway and were committing no breach of the peace. 
They failed to appreciate the significance of the reading of the 
Riot Act because of their ignorance of English. There was a 
short parley between the sheriff and the leaders of the strikers, 
then a shot was fired by one of the deputies. This was at once 
followed by a volley from the deputies sworn to uphold the law 
and protect the peace, and, as the strikers in an agony of terror 
broke for cover and ran for their lives, these brave deputies of the 
sheriff pumped lead into their unarmed opponents and made their 
repeating-rifles sing half-a-dozen times. Men were shot down as 
they dodged from tree to tree, and so deliberate was the aim that 
one poor devil, with blood streaming from a bullet wound in his 
arm, was shot as he was running to seek shelter in the village 
school-house, and at a distance of 300 yards was tumbled over and 
died where he fell. Of the men killed less than six were shot in 
front ; the rest were shot in the back, conclusively showing that 
the slaughter was unnecessary. 

This tragedy occurred in Pennsylvania, a state notorious for its 
riots and labour troubles. The sheriff, whose cowardice or incom- 
petence, or both, was responsible for the massacre, at once applied 
to the Governor of the State for military protection, and nearly 
4,000 militia, including two troops of cavalry, two gatling guns, and 
a battery of field artillery were despatched to the scene of action 
and the district was placed practically under martial law. This 
show of force has awed the strikers, but further trouble is feared 
when the militia are withdrawn, as the men have sworn to be 
revenged on the sheriff and his deputies. 


* According to a recent cable the Attorney-General has declared the section to 
be inoperative. 
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That the miners have many just grievances no fair man will 
deny. Their principal complaint is against the iniquitous “ com- 
pany store” system. A newspaper man of my acquaintance, a 
man in whose veracity and careful discrimination I have the 
utmost confidence, who has recently been investigating the con- 
dition of affairs among the miners, shows what a terrible weapon 
of oppression is the “ company store.” 

“Tt must be known,” writes this correspondent, “that in the 
mines which have been closed down by the men, the company or 
operator running the mine also conducts a store, at which the 
miners are compelled to buy all their goods at whatever price the 
company sees fit to put upon them. This is against the State 
law, but that seems to cut little figure, as the system exists. It 
frequently happens that a miner may work for a month, earn 
35 dols. to 45 dols., and on pay day find himself in debt to his 
employer. This is one of the beauties of the company store. I 
saw the time slip of an expert miner to-day who had earned 
84 dols., which is considered a phenomenal wage; but even with 
this he was not able to keep ahead of the company store, for the 
storekeeper figured him out to be 13 dols. in the company’s debt. 

“ Outrageous prices are charged. The miner pays the operator 
2 dols. 75 cents a keg for blasting powder which costs 84 cents ; 
he pays 35 cents for oil which in the town, half a mile away, costs 
18 cents; he pays seven and eight cents a pound for sugar, and 
everything he buys is ata like exorbitant price. He must buy 
his tools, and pay the company for their sharpening. The com- 
pany requires him to buy 3 dols. 75 cents worth of coal each 
month in the winter, whether he wants to keep warm or not. He 
is docked 15 cents a month for the company’s doctor, and 25 
cents a month for the priest. 

“A recent State law taxes the employers of alien labour three 
cents a day per head. That is easy. The employers take it out 
of the miners’ wages, and a time slip I saw to-day had stamped 
upon it ‘ Alien tax, 51 cents.’ These little matters go to make up 
the complaint which the miners are now making—that is, that 
they cannot earn enough money to live upon.” 


All eyes politically turn to New York where this autumn will be 
fought out the greatest local political battle the country has ever 
known. It is purely a municipal campaign and ordinarily the 
election of the mayor and other municipal officers of New York 
would attract but passing attention. This year, owing to peculiar 
circumstances, the outcome is watched with as much interest as if 
the Presidency were at stake, and to some extent the result of the 
election will influence the next national contest. 
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The legislature of the State of New York has recently consoli- 
dated in the municipality of New York, the city of that name, the 
city of Brooklyn, separated from New York by the East river (just 
as the Middlesex and Surrey shores are divided by the Thames, and 
like them connected with a suspension bridge), and other contiguous 
territory, making in area, population, and wealth the second largest 
municipality in the world. The mayor and a few of the principal 
officers will be elected by popular vote, but a legion of high- 
salaried officials and a horde of subordinates will receive their 
appointments direct from the mayor, whose patronage will far 
exceed that of the President. It is estimated that the expenses of 
the municipality will be £15,000,000 a year, and with this vast sun 
to be expended and the thousands of men on the city’s pay rolls it 
can be seen what tremendous potential political possibilities are 
possessed by the mayor of Greater New York, who, holding office 
for four years from January 1st next, will be in the full zenith of his 
power when the next President is elected, and, as the arbiter of the 
destinies of thousands of city employees, will be in a position to 
ensure a majority for his party sufficient to give the electoral vote 
of the State of New York to the nominee with whom he is in 
sympathy. Hence the desperate efforts being made by both parties 
to secure the victory. The situation at the present time is interest- 
ing and involved. The Republicans are now in control in New 
York and Tammany is in eclipse. Mr. Croker, the former head of 
that great Democratic political machine, returned from England 
only a few days ago to take personal charge of the campaign, and will 
dictate the nomination for mayor, but so far he has not indicated 
his preference. With normal conditions the Democrats should win 
hands down, as both the cities of New York and Brooklyn have 
heavy Democratic majorities, but the conditions are abnormal. 
Last year Tammany Hall supported Mr. Bryan and endorsed the 
Chicago platform, and the rank and file of the New York 
Democracy insist that the Chicago platform must be reaffirmed this 
year, although the silver issue has no bearing on municipal affairs. 
The Tammany leaders, fearing, however, that a reaffirmation of the 
Chicago platform willalienate the gold Democratic vote, which in New 
York is very large, at a recent meeting decided to simply ignore 
the national platform and nominate a candidate, and confine them- 
selves strictly to local issues, Senator Jones,of Arkansas,the chairman 
of the National Democratic Committee, having recommended that 
course. ‘This policy does not meet with the approval of many of 
the workers of the party, who rate their adherence to the principles 
enunciated by Mr. Bryan above everything else, and they have 
decided to nominate a candidate for mayor on a straight out silver 
platform. If this policy is maintained it will leave the Democrats 
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with two candidates and the vote will be so hopelessly divided that 
if the Republicans can unite on a candidate they can unquestion- 
ably elect him. But it is not certain the Republican vote will be 
solidified. Senator Platt, who is to the Republicans what 
Mr. Croker is to the Democratic Party, is trying to force the 
nomination of a man who will use the patronage as he may direct, 
and thousands of Republicans and many independents resenting 
this continual dictation of the political boss have resolved to bring 
about the nomination of Seth Low as the Republican candidate. 
Mr. Low is now the President of Columbia College and was 
formerly mayor of Brooklyn, and as such he distinguished himself 
by his courage, honesty, and protection of the rights of the 
people. He would make an ideal mayor of Greater New York, but 
what would it profit Mr. Platt to have him elected? In fact, Mr. 
Platt would doubtless prefer the election of a Democratic mayor 
than the election of Mr. Low as being the less bitter pill to 
swallow. 

As the case stands the Democrats can win if they are united, and 
Mr. Platt refuses to sanction the nomination of Mr. Low, and the 
Independents persist in their determination to nominate him with 
or without the consent of the “ machine”; if there are two Demo- 
cratic candidates in the field and two Republican candidates, the 
outcome is too uncertain to be predicted, although shrewd 
observers, knowing the way in which elections are managed in 
New York, are willing to predict that rather than see Mr. Low 
elected, Mr. Platt will throw all his strength in favour of Tammany 
Hall, and make a deal with that organization by which a certain 
amount of patronage would still remain in Republican hands. 
That would place the control of the State in the Democratic Party, 
it would probably lead to the election of a Democratic United States 
Senator, and the electoral vote of the State of New York would, 
without much doubt, be cast for the Democratic presidential 
candidate in 1900. 


While in many quarters efforts are made by politicians to ignore 
the silver question, and be perfectly content with its remaining 
dormant for the time being, the masses of the people who voted 
for Mr. Bryan last year are as earnest in his support as ever. 
Mr. Bryan still continues to address large and enthusiastic meetings, 
and every word that he says or writes is eagerly commented on and 
discussed, both by his friends and his enemies. Not long ago he 
wrote an article in which he analyzed the reason of the appreciation 
of wheat, his conclusion being that it was not due to the Republican 
policy, but it was solely attributable to the fact that all the rest of 
the world, with the exception of the United States, had a short 
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wheat crop, and, consequently, the demand for cereals in this 
country was so great, owing to artificial conditions, that the price 
was enhanced. To answer this the most caustic writer, and the 
clearest thinker, in the Republican Party, Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed, was drafted into service, and wrote an article in which 
he attempted to show that the high price of wheat, and other 
favourable conditions just now prevailing, were due to natural 
destiny. While there is not much in Mr. Reed’s argument of 
striking moment, there is one passage worth reproducing, because 
it shows that at last some of the clearer thinkers in the 
United States are beginning to appreciate that this new conti- 
nent with its vast possibilities and tremendous opportunities is after 
all not very different from the old world, and the fact that greater 
opportunities have been offered to men here is due solely to this 
country being still undeveloped and virgin in soil. Mr. Reed says: 
“ With our new country we are undergoing an education which 
older nations have obtained for themselves in their own surround- 
ings already. We have to learn for ourselves, not because we are 
not bright enough to learn as quickly as anybody but because 
our circumstances are different and our temptations greater. We 
think our country must be an exception, and hurt ourselves much 
in finding that it is not.” 

It is startling to find an American admitting that his country is 
no exception to that of the “crumbling monarchies of the old 
world,” as one of Mr. Reed’s critics has said. When Americans 
appreciate that natural laws are the same on one side of the Atlantic 
as on the other, and that physical conditions, whether found in a 
republic or a monarchy do not vary, they will have simplified a 
great many problems which they now find difficult of solution. 

Coming back to “ dollar wheat” and some of the other questions 
which were prominent in the last campaign, it cannot be denied 
that the country is to-day in better shape materially than it 
was several months ago. This, however, is not surprising, and 
in fact it is exactly what I predicted in this correspondence some 
months ago would be the case. The passage of the Tariff Bill 
settled agitation and enabled manufacturers and dealers to agree 
ona basis of prices and made it possible for them to start up their 
mills and factories with a feeling of security. The quasi-settlement 
of the silver question has also tended to increase this feeling of pro- 
tection. Rightly or wrongly the moneyed classes and commercial 
communities were made to believe that the adoption of the silver 
standard would destroy values and precipitate unheard-of distress, 
and until they were assured there would be nochange in the currency 
standard they were not disposed to invest any additional money in 
manufacturing or to make more goodsthan could be iminediately con- 
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sumed. The consequence was utter stagnation, and a depletion of 
stocks such as this country had not known for years. The amount of 
staple merchandize on hand was so small that in some cases there 
was almost a famine, and with the election of Mr. McKinley, and 
the passage of the Tariff Bill, manufacturers immediately went to 
work and commenced turning out goods in large quantities. All 
this has created a temporary boom, which in itself would not have 
had a lasting effect, but on top of it comes the greatest stroke of 
luck which the country has known. In the face of famine in 
India, short crops in Argentina, Russia, and nearly every. other 
country in the world, the United States has one of the greatest 
wheat crops in its history, a crop large enough not only to supply 
its own people, but to afford millions of bushels for export. The 
world has had to turn to the United States for its food supply, and 
as the farmers of the great north-west sell their wheat to the 
commission merchants of Chicago and New York, the Republican 
Administration pats itself on the back, and President McKinley 
smugly exclaims, “ Behold prosperity; it is I!” and up and down 
the land go an army of minor prophets, who sing the praises of 
Protection and claim, even as Senator Hanna impiously did a few 
days ago, that this year God was a Republican. 

But results tell always ; causes and effects are overlooked; the end 
is ever seen and felt. The farmers of Kansas and Nebraska, who for 
some years have been dreaming of dollar wheat, but who have be- 
lieved they would hardly live to see it, are once more happy and 
contented, and are able to pay off the mortgages which for so many 
years have impoverished them. In these circumstances, it is only 
natural that those men who last year were so ardent for silver 
should now have somewhat lost their faith, or, if they have not 
lost it, they should at any rate remain silent and be giving little 
attention to politics or finance. They are prepared to accept the 
good which the gods have given them, and even if the presiding deity 
is a Republican and rides in the chariot of Protection they are not 
too scrupulous to closely criticize. When the boom has run its: 
course and India, Argentina, Russia, and the rest of the world next 
year with a full supply of wheat compete with the American farmer 
so that the price once more falls to what it was a couple of years 
ago, the agriculturist will again believe that Protection and the 
gold standard are not the great cure-alls which the Republicans 
vaunted them to be. 


Surprise and regret has been caused by the action of the 
Governor and Company of the Bank of England in announcing* 


* This shows that the international action in which the Bank is willing to take 
its part is not appreciated in the United States, but we hope it is made elear in the 
** Episodes of the Month.—[Eb. N. R.] 
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their willingness to maintain one-fifth of their reserve in silver. 
Of all things the bimetallists least desire to see is the Bank of Eng- 
land repeat, on a modified scale, what the United States Treasury 
has done in the way of warehousing silver. This is not what any 
genuine bimetallist asks. One of the most disastrous blows to 
the cause of bimetallism was the passage of the Bland-Allison 
and Sherman Acts, by which the Government purchased a stipu- 
lated amount of silver every month, and simply warehoused it 
in the Treasury as they might have done any other commodity. If 
the Bank of England is contemplating the same move it will still 
further set back the time when genuine bimetallism will be an 
accepted fact. It is hoped by silver men that when a move is 
made in the direction of bimetallism it will be a real attempt to 
place silver on an equality with gold as a currency medium, and 
not to treat the white metal as subordinate to or of less value than 
gold. 


The announcement made in a London paper that the time of Sir 
Julian Pauncefote, the British Ambassador, has been extended by 
Lord Salisbury twelve months beyond the usual retiring age is 
received with great satisfaction here and is accepted as an extremely 
graceful and well-merited compliment to an envoy who has repre- 
sented his country with marked ability. Some of Sir Julian’s 
predecessors have been men of distinguished record in the 
diplomatic service and whose names are associated with events of 
signal importance in the relations between the two countries, but it 
is no disparagement to them to say that at no time has Great 
Britain’s representative been so popular as he is_ to-day. 
Nor has this popularity been gained at the expense of 
personal dignity. While retaining all the traditions of his 
position he has personally endeared himself to society and 
the official world, showing a tact and adaptability to his 
surroundings not always displayed by foreigners. A man 
who was able to retain the personal friendship of Secretaries of 
State so unlike in temperament, thought, and politics as Blaine, 
Bayard, Gresham, and Olney, and especially at times when such 
delicate and dangerous questions as the Behring Sea controversy 
and the Venezuela dispute were under discussion, must be pos- 
sessed of firmness as well as moderation; of ability of the highest 
order tempered by tact. More than once of recent years the 
relations between Great Britain and the United States have been 
perilously strained, and much depended on the skill displayed by 
the British Ambassador to avoid an open rupture. A less well- 
poised man than Sir Julian, one who did not understand 
thoroughly the idiosyncrasies of Secretaries of State, who was not 
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able to differentiate between campaign froth and national senti- 
ment, might easily have precipitated a crisis. Sir Julian Paunce- 
fote has a comprehensive grasp of the national character, and has 
not been misled by Congressional ranting and newspaper ebul- 
litions. A very large share of the credit for the settle- 
ment of the Venezuela boundary dispute must be given to him, 
and it is no exaggeration to say that had he not at once grasped 
the gravity of the situation, and explained to Lord Salisbury | iat 
unless an agreement was reached between Great Britain and 
Venezuela, referring the matter to arbitration, Congress would 
have taken such action as would have made retreat either by Great 
Britain or the United States impossible without the loss of dignity, 
and which would undoubtedly have led to a state of affairs too 
dreadful to contemplate. His fellow-couutrymen owe Sir Julian 
Pauncefote a great debt of gratitude. 


[Norr.—On page 87, September issue, line 4, for ‘‘ Halifax ” read ‘‘ Victoria.”’) 
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THE RELIGIOUS ISSUE AT THE LONDON SCHOOL 
BOARD ELECTION. 


“ EVERY man,” once wrote a famous wit, with reference to a dis- 
cussion by a very able and earnest body of colleagues, “ can pick 
some hole in every other man’s proposal, and does it too, as a 
matter of conscience and principle, so that at last every plan gets 
like a sieve and holds no water.” Unfortunately this remark may 
be applied to every plan hitherto suggested for placing religious 
teaching under the compromise of 1870 in board schools on a 
definite Christian basis, for though there has been and is a wide- 
spread feeling among members of various denominations in favour 
of a definite basis, every effort up till now to establish it has been 
so successfully attacked or criticised that no effectual result has 
yet been attained. 

It is unnecessary for my purpose that I should recapitulate 
all the details of the so-called “Circular” controversy of 1894. 
Perhaps it would hardly be my place to do so, as I was not 
connected with the School Board at the time. Sutfice it to say 
that the aim of that Circular was simply to secure the teaching 
of cardinal points of Christianity such as the Divinity of Our 
Lord ; but its length militated against its value, and enabled a cry 
of ulterior motives—of ritualism and popery—to be raised, which 
was not in the least justified by its contents. It ultimately passed 
as an interpretation which the Board expected to be put upon one 
of its rules, and not as a rule itself; and hence it has practically 
become inoperative, and its uselessness is proved by the fact that 
though evidence has reached members of the Board that it is being 
flagrantly disregarded by at least one teacher, no member, not even 
Mr. Riley, has thought it desirable to take upon himself to move 
that the case should be dealt with. Besides this, Moderate mem- 
bers adopted the view at the last election that the Circular had 
done its work, and further pledged themselves that it should not 
be revived, and that the controversy about it, so far as they were 
concerned, was at an end. 

But a particular pledge like this is a very different matter from 
saying that at no time, and in no way, and in no circumstances is 
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a solution to be considered of the general question of what amount 
of definite religious instruction is to be authorized under the 
compromise in board schools. Mr. Diggle has been understood to 
interpret the pledge given by the Moderate party to mean that the 
question of religious instruction in board schools cannot again be 
raised by them in any form whatever, and if that is so I can only 
observe, with sincere regret at his attitude, that an influential mass 
of opinion differs from him. On the 30th of June last I ventured 
to write to the Dean of St. Paul’s in his official capacity, making 
tentative proposals with regard to the religious policy of churchmen 
at the coming election, and the letter was published at the Dean’s 
desire in The Times of July 2, together with his reply intimating 
his approval. The proposals in the letter were two, and they 
urged in the first place that definite Christian teaching in Board 
Schools should be defined to be instruction “on the basis of the 
Bible, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed”—no uncertain 
issue such as arose from the phraseology of the luckless “Circular ”; 
and secondly that a separate class-room should be granted under 
regulations, during school hours, for religious instruction to the 
children of parents of any persuasion who so desired it, by the 
clergyman or other religious teacher of that persuasion, with an 
alternative according to an analogous scheme in use at Orpington. 
Mr. Diggle’s attitude apparently precludes him from endorsing 
these proposals, but apart from their having been adopted by 
what may be called the “unofficial” Moderate party, they have 
received very encouraging extraneous support. Both were strongly 
supported contemporaneously with their appearance by an appeal 
issued by the Voluntary Schools Defence Union. With reference 
to the Apostles’ Creed, which has assumed chief importance in 
view of the coming election, the Bishop of Rochester says, in a 
memorandum to the clergy and laity of his diocese published in 
the middle of last August:—“It has been proposed that the 
[London School] Board should declare its mind by the step of 
putting the Apostles’ Creed upon its syllabus, and that this 
should be kept in view in the present election. The suggestion 
has in itself my warmest sympathy. The Creed which it proposes 
to use is a thing eminently fit for teaching the children ; positive, 
not polemical; the simplest and time-honoured expression of the 
faith of those who confess and call themselves Christians; in no 
way exclusive of Nonconformists, and accepted by very many of 
them as well as by English Churchmen and Roman Catholics.” 
I am especially grateful to the Bishop for calling attention to the 
co-operation which may be hoped for in this matter from many 
Nonconformists. Their help should be cordially accepted and 
welcomed, should they he disposed to take a part in what I 
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sincerely believe would be a real service to the cause of religion. 
And an indication that the hope of their co-operation and support 
in this matter is not an idle fancy may be drawn from the fact 
that the Rev. Hugh Price Hughes expressed his personal recom- 
mendation at the Grindelwald Conference in September, 1895, that 
the Apostles’ Creed might be made the ground of a mutual 
understanding. 

The Apostles’ Creed in itself is no infringement of the compro- 
mise of 1870. Both Mr. Cowper-Temple, one of its foremost 
authors, and Lord Chancellor Selborne, who was a supporter of 
the Ministry which passed the Education Act of 1870, and twice 
afterwards held the Great Seal in a Liberal Government, have left 
it on record that the Apostles’ Creed was intended to be admissible 
in Board Schools as unsectarian. The Education Department has 
since given official sanction to this view. Mr. Cowper-Temple 
instanced the Apostles’ Creed as unsectarian in a debate on the 
Education Bill in the House of Commons (Hansard, Parl. Deb., 3rd 
ser., ccil., 649); Lord Chancellor Selborne bore similar testimony 
as to the intention of the supporters of the Bill of 1870 in a speech 
at Charing Cross on July 27th, 1894 (Guardian, August Ist), and 
it may be presumed that the late Lord Chancellor knew in 1894 
more accurately what was in his mind in 1870 than a corre- 
spondent who has written to The Times can know it when he ex- 
plains it to that newspaper in 1897. It is a perverse misstatement 
to complain that a settlement of the kind proposed violates the 
great principle of religious liberty, because, for instance, it debars 
men from liberty to deny in Board Schools Our Lord’s Divinity. I 
am not aware what adherents Strauss may now have in this country, 
but assume for the sake of parallel argument that these, alleging 
themselves to be included in the whole body of Christians, exist in 
sufficient numbers to form a party to maintain that there is no 
genuine undenominationalism if belief is recognized in Our Lord’s 
miracles. The reply to them intended by Parliament surely would 
be, as it would equally be to those who do not admit Our Lord’s 
Divinity, that they should withdraw their children under the con- 
science clause which Parliament expressly enacted for their pro- 
tection, and not endeavour to whittle away the undenominationalism 
established by law to a shadow. Still less is it relevant to raise 
difficulties about the meaning of the term “Catholic ” Church in 
the Apostles’ Creed, of which the original and generally accepted 
meaning is the blessed company of all faithful people, the Christian 
Church scattered throughout the world («af dAys rijs yis) as dis- 
tinguished from the Jewish Church. Objections like this last have 
a look of being rather unworthy attempts to wreck by detail a 
proposal which is felt to be impregnable as a general proposition. 
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A settlement founded on the Apostles’ Creed is really needed to 
steady the loose thinking which has become increasingly prevalent, 
not merely in the Church of England, but in other denominations. 

It remains to point out how, if re-elected to the School Board, 
I should wish to give effect to the views stated above. In my 
judgment, it is not expedient to set up a system of religious in- 
struction which would operate mainly as a religious test for 
teachers. In order to include the Apostles’ Creed in the syllabus 
of religious instruction it would not be necessary to do more than 
insert into the rule of the Board dealing with religious instruction 
words to express that such instruction is to be given “ on the basis 
of the Bible, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed.” I would 
then leave it to the honour of teachers—and I trust them—to ask 
to be relieved from giving the religious instruction if their con- 
victions did not enable them conscientiously to teach on that basis. 
I do not want to institute a metaphysical inquisition into their 
mind or consciences. Human authority does not seem to me 
competent to do so. It would be sufficient that the announcement 
should go forth that the London School Board had adopted “ the 
Bible, the Lord’s Prayer, and the Apostles’ Creed” as its standard 
of undenominational teaching under the compromise ; and, know- 
ing the weight that the action of the London School Board exer- 
cises over many School Boards in the country, I am confident that 
the example would not be without due effect. 

I have not dealt with the other question of a separate class-room. 
It is a very important question, and I believe it to be the ultimate 
and best solution of the problem; and in one form it has worked 
very successfully in New South Wales. For the moment, public 
opinion has allotted to it lesser prominence, although it is most 
certainly a matter which may in the future very advantageously 
engage the attention, not only of School Boards, but of Parliament. 


EVELYN CECIL. 


NAVAL WARFARE OF THE PRESENT AND 
FUTURE. 


[A REPLY TO ADMIRAL COLOMB.} 


Ir is the disposition of mankind, says Napier, the historian of the 
Peninsular War, always to magnify the future, whether for good 
or bad, and when Admiral Colomb takes up his facile pen in order 
to predicate the character of the naval warfare of the future, the 
picture which he draws is certainly a startling one. He himself is 
seriously alarmed, and the magnificent spectacle of the lines of 
splendid battleships at Spithead only fills him with foreboding, as 
he meditates upon the impending decline and fall of those mighty 
ships which now take such an important place in the defences of 
our Empire. 

In attempting an answer to Admiral Colomb, I cannot but feel 
somewhat at a disadvantage, for he has for many years occupied 
the position of a prophet in naval matters, whilst all that I have 
tried to do is to carefully examine the powers and limitations of 
our existing material, and hence to determine what tactics can 
most advantageously be adopted in the present day. Commander 
Sturdee has dealt most ably with the same problem, and we 
both agree in considering that battleships and torpedo craft can 
be worked in combination with mutual benefit to each class of 
vessel. Admiral Colomb, however, seeing with the eye of the 
prophet the speedy extinction of the present type of battleship and 
her complete supersession by the torpedo vessel, looks upon any 
attempt to work the two types together as a heresy “ which sets 
aside all reason.” The Admiral is throughout governed in his 
criticisms by the hypothesis that “if the sea is to be commanded 
it must be done by ships which protect themselves and defy the 
attack of others.” He is “quite unable to adopt the idea that 
the sea may be commanded by ships which cannot hold their own 
without auxiliaries.” I much prefer the dictum of Commander 
Bacon in his able article on torpedo craft in Brassey’s Annual ot 
1896: “War will admit of no hypothesis. Facts will then be 
facts.” It would be extremely convenient if a hostile fleet, which 
insists in going into battle with both battleships and torpedo craft, 
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could be summarily suspended and disqualified like an amateur 
football club convicted of employing professionals to strengthen 
their team; but until this can be done it is surely better to keep 
an open mind, and to be prepared to surrender hypothesis and 
adopt the mixed force if thereby victory can be better assured. 

In support of the contention that the command of the sea must 
be won and retained by a fighting force consisting essentially of 
ships of but one type, the Admiral points to the experience of the 
200 years or so subsequent to the disappearance of the fireship. 
It is perfectly true that through this somewhat unprogressive 
period the fighting line of two or three deckers required no 
auxiliaries, save for scouting, and could only be successfully 
attacked by ships of the same type. But before the fireship the 
galley proved her value in many a hard-fought fight, and the 
gallant seamen who crushed the sea-power of Turkey at Lepanto 
would have been the last to admit that a fighting fleet must of 
necessity consist of one type of ship only. From time immemorial 
it has been found advantageous to employ a mixed force on shore, 
and though it is easy to demonstrate on paper that a battery of 
artillery, with its superior range and superior mobility, must 
inevitably destroy a battalion of infantry without much risk to 
itself, before the latter can approach within effective range, we do 
not find as a result of war experience that it is considered advisable 
to have an army consisting of artillery only. Both infantry and 
cavalry have their function as well as artillery, and though at long 
ranges the fear of the artillery may be potent with the infantry, as 
the range shortens the tables are liable to be turned, and the fear 
is then transferred from the infantry to their opponents. 

The fact is that ditterent weapons assert their ascendancy at 
different ranges and demand different tactics. Thus in naval 
warfare the gun reigns unchallenged and supreme outside 
effective torpedo range, which may be put at 600 yards, 
but inside 600 yards range, although the gun is much more 
powerful than at longer ranges, its supremacy is no longer 
unchallenged, for the torpedo must then be reckoned with, 
and the advocates of this weapon say, and say with truth, that 
owing to the overpowering effect below water of a single hit, one 
blow from the torpedo is worth a large number of hits from a 
gun; indeed, it is a very moot question whether any ship, however 
large, could continue in action after being hit by a torpedo with 
200 lb. of explosive. Therefore, if it can be demonstrated that it 
is easy for a vessel relying on her torpedoes not only to get within 
600 yards but to arrive at that range with torpedoes and torpedo 
tubes uninjured, notwithstanding ali that guns can do to prevent 
it, then it is certain that the torpedo has an extremely important, 
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future before it, and it is even conceivable that the gun might 
take a secondary position, which is all that is conceded in the 
present day to the torpedo. 

There is, of course, nothing new about this statement; the 
Whitehead torpedo has been with us for more than twenty years, 
and during the whole of that time it has been fully realized that 
in order to make use of it it is absolutely necessary to come to 
close quarters. At least 1,000 torpedo craft have been built with 
the sole end in view of coming to close quarters with ships larger 
than themselves, but, notwithstanding various experiments, the 
question as to whether this can be considered a reasonable opera- 
tion, feasible under the fire of quick-firing guns, is still, as Admiral 
Colomb admits, one on which there is practically no data, and we 
must apparently wait for the next naval war before we can form a 
reliable opinion. 

On paper, there is no doubt that the chances in favour of a tor- 
pedo vessel of high speed are extremely good, but facts do not 
point in the same direction. It has been found that a very short 
stay at sea impairs the etficiency of these fragile craft to an enor- 
mous extent, the strain upon both officers and men is almost 
unendurable in anything but smooth weather, whilst the speed 
attained is often little more than half that with which a boat is 
credited. All the powers of Europe have endeavoured in manceuvres 
and at other times to have torpedo boats accompanying their main 
fleets, but in all cases the boats have been found to be such a drag 
and anxiety, owing to their unseaworthiness and liability to 
accidents, that it is now fully established that boats can only be 
relied on when they come fresh from their base. So that as the 
result of twenty years’ experience it has become recognized by all 
the principal maritime nations, that the only method of ensuring 
the efficiency of torpedo boats is to keep them in harbour, and also 
that their best chance of success is to rely upon surprise. Not- 
withstanding their speed, it is generally considered hopeless for these 
fragile craft to force their way to within 600 yards of a battleship or 
cruiser bristling with quick-firing guns, unless their approach is 
shrouded by darkness, mist or fog. Thus it has come to pass 
that torpedo boat warfare now means the stealthy exit from a 
safe harbour of a swarin of unseaworthy boats which naturally 
choose fine weather for their attacks. They have then to find the 
ship or ships which form their objective, deliver their attack, and 
get safely back to port before the light of day makes further con- 
cealment impossible. As it is absolutely essential for us that the 
waters near our coasts should be in our own occupation, and not in 
that of our enemies, the provision of torpedo boats for attacking an 
enemy’s ships, supposed to be laying off our ports, was obviously 
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only desirable on the assumption that the command of our own 
waters had passed from our hands. If this was conceded it meant 
that we had taken the position of the inferior naval power, and 
that the United Kingdom was likely to be starved into submission. 
Therefore, torpedo boats have never been looked upon with favour 
in this country, whilst on the other hand, great attention has been 
given to the best means of warding off their attacks. Within the 
last five years two important steps have been taken to minimize the 
power of torpedo boats, the first defensive, and the latter offensive. 
Provision has been made in all those harbours which are within 
reach of the torpedo boat bases of a possible enemy, to afford 
shelter in the form of breakwaters and booms behind which ships 
requiring refitting or replenishing with stores, or whose services are 
not required at sea, could lie in absolute security from torpedo 
attacks. Also in order to make the putting to sea especially 
dangerous for torpedo boats, the torpedo boat destroyers which are 
nothing more or less, as regards their design, than magnified tor- 
pedo boats, have been built and armed with guns which are 
perfectly capable of sinking any boat met at sea. Moreover, in 
order to make the escape of a torpedo boat impossib'e if sighted at. 
any distance from shelter, the destroyers have been given a nominal 
speed of from twenty-seven to thirty-two knots, as against the 
twenty-one to twenty-six knots of the boats, and seeing that the 
nominal speed of the boat is more rapidly reduced by the vicissi- 
tudes of sea going than that of the destroyer, these latter have, 
under ordinary conditions at sea, fully eight knots the best of it, 
and even when the boat is fresh from port whilst the destroyer 
has been some time out, the escape of the boat has been shewn to 
be unlikely unless close to shelter. 

But although the destroyers, so far as their construction is. 
concerned, are only magnified torpedo boats, their strategical 
function is widely different. In order to find the torpedo boats it 
is necessary for the destroyers to be either off the port whence the 
torpedo boats issue, or in company with the large ships, whether 
battleships or cruisers, which it is the function of the torpedo boat 
to seek out and attack. In either case the destroyer has to be at 
sea, and it is essential that remaining at sea should not impair 
her efficiency. Immediately this happens she must be relieved 
and return to her base. The first and most important quality of 
the destroyer for her work of keeping the sea clear of torpedo boats 
is, therefore, seaworthiness; secondly, she needs an adequate 
margin of speed over that of the boats, notwithstanding that she 
may have been some days at sea, and thirdly, a sufficient gun- 
armament to overpower them when overtaken. How far the 
destroyers already built fulfil these conditions it is hard to say, 
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since most of the reports made on the subject have been considered 
as confidential. Still, from the data that have found their way 
into the public prints, it seems that there is still much to be desired 
in the way of seaworthiness. At the beginning of last year both 
the Channel Fleet and Particular Service Squadrons had destroyers 
attached to them, but apparently, owing to the lack of seaworthi- 
ness, the destroyers were soon to be found in harbour, whilst the 
squadrons to which they were nominally attached were being 
exercised at sea, and at the present date, although the number of 
destroyers has been greatly increased, and larger and more power- 
ful craft are coming almost weekly from the contractors, they are 
all relegated to port, and are being used mainly, if not entirely, 
for instructional purposes, especially as regards the engineers’ 
department, making short runs to sea during the day and returning 
at night, or going on trips to neighbouring ports, keeping a harbour 
of refuge under their lee in case of bad weather. Even with this 
careful nursing, casualties are neither few nor infrequent; such 
paragraphs as the following, taken from a paper picked up at 
random, are so common as to pass almost unnoticed :— 

‘* The instructional torpedo-boat destroyer flotilla consisting of the Lightuing 
(flag), Hardy, Daring and Hasty, returned to Portsmouth yesterday after a 
week’s cruise. The Hunter was ordered back on Monday as her condensers were 
leaky and she could not keep pace with the remainder. The Ranger, which has 
just had her condensers re-tubed, went out on trial on Thursday but had the mis- 
fortune to erack one of her slide valves. It will be a week before she is ready to 
run again. Each day the flotilla has been exercised at steam tactics at twenty 
knots, and it is found that this speed is the highest at which the boats can be 
manceuvred with any degree of success.” 

The cruise referred to was a trip along the coast, the destroyers 
spending much of the time in harbour. A number of destroyers 
are at the present date on their way to foreign stations, but all are 
obliged to go under the convoy of a cruiser or battleship, and the 
mothering of these craft is by no means a work of supererogation; 
they are constantly in need of help of some kind or another. 
Torpedo boats, owing to the great difficulty of seeing any distance 
from the low and most unsteady platform afforded by their decks, 
have always proved difficult to navigate and maneuvre. Collisions 
have frequently occurred both in our own and in foreign 
mancuvres, and, judging from several accidents which have 
already happened with destroyers, it does not appear that these 
new craft are likely to prove very greatly superior in this respect. 

With regard to radius of action or the distance that can be run 
from a coaling port, the destroyers have scarcely come up to 
expectation. It is necessary to put engines of enormous power 
into these remarkable vessels in order to drive them at the desired 
speed. Thus the engines of the Albatross develop 7,700 h.p., 
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whilst those of the battleship Alewandra, one of the fastest ships 
of her time, are of 7,000 h.p. only. The Albatross displaces 300 
tons, the Alexandra 9,500 tons. It cannot be expected that 
engines of this capacity should produce some 500 h.p. economi- 
cally, which is all that is required for ordinary cruising, and 
therefore it is not surprising to hear that in lieu of the 3,500 miles 
with which the latest destroyers are credited by Brassey, they 
cannot be depended upon for 2,000, and immediately high speed 
is required the radius of action comes down to 500 miles or less. 

Since the size, the engine power and the coal capacity of the 
latest built destroyers has been much increased, as compared with 
that of the earlier ones, whilst the gun armament remains the 
same, it may fairly be deduced that the gun power has been found 
satisfactory. 

The torpedo boat destroyers, though primarily designed as swift 
gun vessels for driving torpedo boats off the sea, have also been 
themselves equipped with two torpedo tubes, which enables them 
to be used in the way contemplated by Admiral Colomb for the 
attack of battleships. Here their function is identical with that 
of the torpedo boats, the object being at all hazards to push in to 
close quarters with an opponent, in the hope of disabling a ship, 
which has cost far more money, and requires more men to man 
her ; and this even at the imminent risk of the loss of the attacking 
craft. As compared with a torpedo boat, the destroyers have the 
great advantage of something like eight knots higher sea speed, and, 
being more seaworthy, they are not so readily put out of action by 
bad weather, and their range of vision is greater. On the other 
hand, the destroyers present a target which is from twice to three 
times as large as that-presented by a torpedo boat, and therefore 
the number of hits in a given interval of time is likely to be 
increased in the same proportion. This in great measure 
neutralizes the advantage given by the eight knots greater speed 
unless the attack is from astern, when an ordinary torpedo boat with 
some eighteen-knots sea-going speed has no chance at all against 
an eighteen-knot cruiser or sixteen-knot battleship. If, however, 
the attack is from ahead or on the bow, the torpedo boat is more 
likely than the destroyer to get within striking distance uninjured. 
It is true that the heavier engines of the destroyer are not so liable 
to be fatally damaged by say a 3-pr. shell as those of the torpedo 
boat, but the boilers and steam pipes of both are equally vulnerable, 
and here the target presented by the destroyer is fully three times 
as large as that presented by the boat. When the attacking craft 
trusts to its invisibility for success the boat also has a decided 
advantage, and the greater handiness of the boats should make it 
easier for a flotilla of boats to make a combined attack than for a 
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squadron of destroyers. Seeing, therefore, that a torpedo boat 
only costs half what a destroyer does, and requires half her com- 
plement, we might substitute for Admiral Colomb’s twenty-six 
destroyers fifty-two torpedo boats, and provided they could all be 
brought simultaneously to the point of attack, they should more 
certainly destroy his battleship. 

Admiral Colomb himself has most tersely described in his paper 
read in June last, at the United Service Institution, the complete 
failure following the attempts made with torpedo boats to keep 
at sea with the fleet, and, as a consequence, the withering 
of the idea that the torpedo boat would become the master of the 
battleship; but he gives us no evidence to prove that the destroyer 
is really efticient in this respect, nor supposing that the present 
type is inefficient, as all the evidence to hand seems to prove, has 
he given any data to shew that it is possible to obtain an improved 
type of vessel which would combine seaworthiness with the speed 
and cheapness of the existing destroyers. 

But supposing that it is possible to build such an ideal vessel, 
and that fighting at sea is to be governed by Admiral Colomb’s 
hypothesis, that only one type of battleship is permissible, so that 
we arrive at a fleet of ships such as he describes as “ perfectly 
armoured torpedo vessels, sea-going, sea-keeping, comfortable to 


live in, and with seven or eight knots more speed than any possible 


” 


armoured gun ship of the present type;” is it not unreasonable to 
have torpedoes as offensive weapons, since these were devised for 
the attack of the heavy deep-draught 1897 type of battleship, 
which will have disappeared ? Again, what is the use of armour 
when the gun has been superseded altogether by the torpedo ? 

Moreover, what could be simpler for an opponent than to throw 
off the useless armour and to put in place of it a gun equipment 
of half its weight, which would amply suffice to riddle the armour 
of the torpedo vessel; whilst the weight still available from the 
other half of the armour would enable more powerful engines to be 
carried, and thus a type of gunship would be produced, which, having 
superior speed, would knock Admiral Colomb’s armoured torpedo 
vessel to pieces at long ranges where the torpedo was perfectly 
harmless ? On this the torpedo vessel would have to mount guns, 
and having gun, armour, and torpedoes, would therefore become a 
battleship of the 1897 type, whilst the gunship must resume 
her armour and surrender the extra speed, becoming, in fact, a ditto 
to her antagonist. If in view of this the gun-ship got rid of her 
heavy guns, put the weight thus saved into the engines, and was 
much cut down in size and scantling, to get extreme lightness and 
speed, we get practically the present type destroyer, which trusts 
to her speed, to press in to torpedo range regardless of the gunfire 
of her opponent. 
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The helplessness of an armoured torpedo vessel without guns, 
unless she is in company with gunships, has been practically 
illustrated by the Polyphemus, and this is undoubtedly the reason 
that that type of ship has never been repeated. Indeed, when 
once it has been decided to build up a ship to the height above 
water necessary to give her the sea-going and sea-keeping qualities 
that are absolutely essential, very little extra weight is added by 
putting a few guns into her. 

I can see no other way out of the difficulty caused by the 
advent of the torpedo, than to frankly acknowledge that it is a 
formidable weapon which cannot be ignored and has come to stay, 
and that we must adapt our strategy and our tactics to make 
the best use of it. But although the torpedo is formidable, so also 
is the gun, and less still can it be thrown over. There is also the 
ram, which, though in many respects it has been eclipsed by the 
torpedo, is at any rate always ready to strike. For nearly twenty 
years special torpedo craft have existed, and all our experience with 
them goes to show that though there is still much to be desired 
as to their qualities, especially as to seaworthiness, they are likely 
to prove very valuable for the attack of larger ships. On the 
other hand, special rams have not proved promising, and it there- 
fore seems that the fighting ships of the future will be gunships, 
more or less armoured, and torpedo vessels entirely unarmoured, 
much smaller and cheaper than the gunships, but with higher 
speed. 

The function of the torpedo vessel being to attack the gunship 
at short ranges, which cannot be reached without running the 
g.untlet of the gunship’s battery of quick-firing guns,she may be 
said to go in constant fear of the gunship, whereas the ‘gunship 
only fears the torpedo vessel if her guns cannot be trusted to prevent 
the latter closing. The gunship therefore needs, in order to fit her 
better for coping with torpedo boats, to have the fire of her quick- 
firing guns increased in intensity, and, above all, in accuracy. Asa 
matter of fact, great advances have recently been made in this direc- 
tion, far the most important of which has been the introduction of 
smokeless powder, which enables 200 rounds a minute to be 
fired from a ship with less difficulty from smoke than was caused 
by firing ten rounds when black powder was used. There have 
also been great improvements in the mounting of the quick-firing 
guns which much increases their accuracy of fire at a moving 
object. Thus the gunship of the present day, owing to these 
important improvements, is far more capable of repelling an 
attack by torpedo vessels than her predecessor of ten years ago. 

Apart from the important advance in speed already alluded to, 
the offensive powers of the torpedo vessel against the gunship 
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seldom more than two, for the loading of an eighteen-inch torpedo 
tube is such a slow and troublesome business that a second shot 
from the sane tube is out of the question. When once the torpedo 
vessel has fired her two torpedoes she is harmless. It is, of course, 
argued that one of two torpedoes fired at close quarters must 
almost certainly hit, but experience at manceuvres is distinctly 
discouraging as to the accuracy of torpedoes. Some six out of 
seven torpedoes fired at the Thetis at close ranges in last year’s 
manceuvres failed to strike her, and all war experience points to 
the necessity of making very large allowances for bad shooting. 
What became of three-fourths of the Victory’s shot at Trafalgar ? 
They certainly did not hit her opponents, and yet it seems 
impossible to have missed at the short range at which she fought. 
If I may indulge in prophesy as to the future development of the 
torpedo vessel, I would say that she will have more torpedoes, and 
better means for firing them quickly. This will avail her more 
than armour. But,as pointed out above, her most important need 
is seaworthiness. Great radius of action is apparently incom- 
patible with cheapness, but it must not be forgotten that if a 
ship spends half her time away from the scene of action two 
are required to do the work of one. Indeed, if Admiral Colomb’s 
twenty-six destroyers are built in lieu of a battleship, only thirteen 
or so can be counted on at any particular time, and it seems 
probable, too, that their crews would need a greater number of 
fresh drafts to keep them serviceable than would the same number of 
men employed in a battleship. 

How to obtain seaworthiness without sacrificing speed and 
cheapness is the problem that requires solving. If it is true 
that the high speed which is essential can only be obtained 
in quite a small craft, then real seaworthiness seems to be 
unattainable. On the other hand, if, say, a 700-ton vessel can 
be built with a sea speed of twenty-six knots, it does not seem 
hopeless that she should turn out far more seaworthy than 
our present destroyers. Such a craft, with an improved 
torpedo armament of more numerous and, possibly, lighter 
torpedoes than the cumbrous eighteen-inch, would constitute the 
torpedo vessel of the future. Whether it would be possible to 
give a vessel of this size a gun armament as well, which would 
enable her to combine the réle of the present destroyer with that 
of the torpedo vessel, seems a moot point. It is obvious that a 
destroyer pure and simple, with all the weight available for 
armament devoted to guns and ammunition, would be superior 
in a gunnery duel to a torpedo vessel with her armament weights 
divided between guns and torpedoes; so that a body of torpedo 
vessels, with mixed armament, acting as the inshore squadron 
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of a blockading force, would be liable to be driven off by a 
squadron of destroyers issuing from the port. But still, a 
moderate gun armament in a torpedo vessel would enable her 
to deal successfully with a mere boat, and also enable a superior 
number of torpedo vessels to deal with a division of destroyers 
inferior in this respect. Moreover, suppose that a destroyer 
issues from her port with gun armament only, in order to capture 
or drive off an inshore squadron of torpedo craft, if these latter 
fall back on a cruiser or group of cruisers the destroyers without 
torpedoes are at once checked and are liable to be sunk without 
a chance of retaliating with torpedoes on the cruisers. 

I have little space remaining and will utilize it for a short 
examination of Admiral Colomb’s sketch of the conditions of naval 
warfare, as modified by the appearance of the fast torpedo craft. 
He describes the system of watching the enemy at Brest, as prac- 
tised in the days of our greatest successes at sea, and substitutes 
for the inshore squadron of frigates, sloops, and cutters, whose duty 
was to watch and report but not to fight, a squadron of torpedo 
vessels. In order to safeguard the battleships against torpedoes, 
he does not allow them to remain at sea, but places them in the 
closed harbour of Plymouth Sound; but, in doing so, he enters a 
strong protest against the incongruity of a battle fleet of the 
superior Naval Power requiring protection when in port, and 
stigmatizes it as entirely novel. So it is, most undoubtedly, but 
the torpedo also is perfectly novel, and it is not unreasonable that 
we should take novel means to counteract its menace. As long as 
the breakwater and booms allow of the free ingress and egress of 
our ships, at the shortest notice, what harm do they do? Is it 
reasonable to propose, as Admiral Colomb does, that we should 
re-model our battle fleets to enable them to take up an open 
anchorage and defy attack? Our battle fleets have hitherto been 
devised for fighting at sea, and it would be asorry exchange to get 
in lieu a new fleet which would possess the quality of being safe 
in any harbour, but would probably be unable to keep the sea. 
Is it not better to make the harbours safe, whatever ships are 
lying there ? 

The Admiral next examines the reasons that the Brest fleet 
could have for putting to sea in the present day, and can find no 
good reason. He considers that an expedition cannot anchor in 
our waters for invading purposes, for fear of attack by torpedo 
craft ; that it is useless to send the Toulon battle fleet to raise the 
blockade of Brest, for the blockading force is already in Plymouth 
Sound; that convoys seem improbable, and their attack or defence 
unlikely ; and he excludes the thought of the enemy’s fleet coming 
to sea for the mere pleasure of being fought with. I cannot agree 
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that the threat of an attack by torpedo craft will make invasion 
impossible, though it may enhance its dangers. The Congressional 
Party in Chili successfully effected a landing near Valparaiso with 
a force sufficient to take that town, and this notwithstanding the 
torpedo craft in Valparaiso harbour. If the Toulon fleet, by its 
arrival at Brest, put our fleet at Plymouth in a minority, the 
blockade would be raised, and if the Plymouth fleet refused to 
come out and fight it might be blockaded in turn, or the combined 
fleet might go off on some expedition regardless of the Plymouth 
fleet. I see no good reason to assume that convoys will never be 
used again. Ifa war was much prolonged they might be as useful 
as ever, and there is no reason to assume that a naval war will be 
quickly finished. It is the exhaustion due to keeping a nation of 
soldiers under arms that has made recent wars so short. Finally, 
I see no reason to suppose that a modern opponent will take up 
the attitude of Napoleon after Trafalgar, that is, to concede the 
command of the sea without attempting to win it. Under the 
best arrangements, opportunities may occur which will enable the 
inferior Naval Power to become locally and temporarily superior, 
or the hope of some successful combination may encourage the 
sailing of a blockaded force. The question then arises: Can the 
inshore force of torpedo craft stop the exit of a fleet that decides 
to go to sea? I should most unhesitatingly say that it cannot, for 
with no better sea-going craft than we have at present, the first gale 
of wind would leave the exit perfectly free. Even if the torpedo 
craft could live out the gale they could do nothing with their tor- 
pedoes in a heavy sea, nor could they make certain of keeping in 
touch with the escaping fleet, even if they saw them pass, for little 
or nothing can be made out from a torpedo vessel in a gale. If 
the fleet proposed to break out in fine weather they would be pre- 
ceded by destroyers, supported by cruisers and torpedo boats, 
which, by means of a combination of false and true attacks, 
would clear the way. Increasing the blockading force of destroyers 
or torpedo craft would be of no permanent benefit, as then the 
only thing for the blockaded force would be to wait for a rough 
day. And if the extreme step was taken of having nothing but 
torpedo vessels for blockading, as Admiral Colomb seems to pro- 
pose, the escaping fleet could not be followed any distance, for 
the short radius of action of these small craft makes pursuit hope- 
less. In considering the tactics for two fleets engaging at sea, 
Admiral Colomb is much exercised as to the proposed employment 
of battleships and torpedo vessels in the same fleet. He 
considers that if the fleets fight at long range the torpedo 
vessels will be of no use, and if at short range they 
will be a danger and an element of confusion. But 
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this assumes that battleships and torpedo craft must of 
necessity go into action in the same line, and thus be equidistant 
from the enemy’s line. As well assume that artillery, infantry, 
and cavalry, if in the same army, must all advance in one line to 
the assault. The réle of the torpedo craft is evidently to keep out 
of range altogether, whilst the battleships engage with their guns 
well outside torpedo range, common shell being generally used. 
This projectile will work great havoc amongst the unprotected quick- 
firing guns which the torpedo vessel mainly fears, As soon as the 
quick-firing gun fire of a battleship is seen to slacken, two or more 
torpedo vessels should be sent at her, and should have a good chance 
of getting a torpedo home. Not only is a battleship thus circum- 
stanced at a disadvantage owing to a proportion of her quick-firing 
guns being out of action, but her attention being directed elsewhere, 
the torpedo attack may scarcely be noticed until too late. I cannot 
agree with Admiral Colomb’s proposal todo away with the battle- 
ships in a fleet and substitute torpedo vessels for them, which would 
mean, I suppose, that if the enemy puts to sea with a mixed fleet of 
say twelve battleships and twenty-four torpedo vessels, he should be 
met by some 200 or more torpedo vessels. First of all, can the 
Admiral say how his fleet of 200 craft is to be organized and 
mancuvred so as to force their way to close quarters without being 
cut to pieces by gun fire? It is not an easy thing to make a con- 
certed attack on a single ship, and the attack of a fleet in such a 
formation, as, for example, a line abreast retreating, with the flanks 
strengthened by destroyers and cruisers, is far more difficult. But 
even if the torpedo craft could destroy the battleships, it is by no 
means proved that it would be advisable to put our trust in vessels 
which, owing to their short radius of action, and unseaworthiness, 
would be most unlikely to bring the enemy to battle at all. 
As stated above, directly the heavy gun disappears from the 
enemy’s fleet, our armour can be dispensed with, and, thus 
lightened, the battleships having become cruisers, would have 
sufficient speed to keep the torpedo craft from approaching. 

In conclusion, I can see no possible prospect of returning to the 
conditions of one hundred years ago, when the battleship held an 
unchallenged supremacy, and when one weapon only, the gun, held 
sway. It is perfectly evident that our existing torpedo cratt and 
torpedo boat destroyers are less fitted than the present type battle- 
ship to hold the command of the sea unaided, but each seems 
likely to be useful to the other. 

Our present position, far from being a dangerous one, seems 
eminently satisfactory. Ship for ship, the splendid vessels pro- 
vided for us during the last twelve years are distinctly superior to 
those turned out by our possible antagonists. And even if my 
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forecast is wrong, and Admiral Colomb’s right, and we are on the 
eve of revolutionary changes, this would, at first at any rate, and 
possibly finally, be distinctly to our advantage. For if, as we are 
doing at present, we continue to commission and exercise at sea 
our latest. ships, whether battleships, cruisers, or torpedo craft, we 
shall ascertain sooner than our rivals in what direction modifica- 
tion and change is necessary. When this is ascertained, the genius 
of our designers may be trusted to most successfully embody what 
is needed in the new designs, and the unparalleled resources that we 
possess as ship-builders will ensure the early completion of the 
new ships. And finally, since the best ships are utterly useless 
unless they are manned and fought by well-disciplined and well- 
trained crews, we can rely on our officers and men to take full 
advantage of the opportunities afforded them by far more sea 
training than the personnel of any other nation enjoys, to speedily 
acquire that proficiency in their new weapons which is absolutely 
necessary if we are not to lose that great heritage with which 
God has entrusted us. 
H. J. May. 


A COLONIAL CHRONICLE. 


Perhaps the most suggestive episode of the past 

an eee month which is pertinent to these pages is the 
announcement of a flying visit to the French 

possessions in West Africa by the enterprising Colonial Minister 
of France, M. André Lebon, one of the most promising of the 
younger men in French public life. This event is not only 
calculated to cause some sensation throughout the French Empire 
—for France, be it remembered, has acquired an extensive Empire 
during the last decade — but cannot fail to excite the liveliest 
interest and even anticipation throughout the British Empire. 
Her Majesty’s subjects over sea will ask one another, and even- 
tually the Imperial Government—the Premiers are rumoured to 
have broached the matter at the Colonial Office—whether the 
incomparably broad dominions of the Queen and the free 
communities inhabiting them, may not look forward to a 
similar visit from the British Colonial Minister at the first 
convenient season? It should be remembered that when 
Mr. Chamberlain was appointed to the post which, by general 
consent, he has occupied with conspicuous advantage, it was said 
by those who ought to know that he would signalise his admini- 
stration by an Imperial tour. Had it not been for the continuous 
tax upon his resources throughout the last two years, which have 
made it impossible for him to leave Great Britain for any length of 
time, M. Lebon’s admirable precedent would probably have been 
anticipated by a British Minister. As it is France leads the way, 
and we cannot fail to think that Great Britain will follow her 
example. At the same time, the cases are not on all fours, and it 
is infinitely easier for M. Lebon than for Mr. Chamberlain, for a 
French than a British Minister, to travel. Especially is it difficult 
for a man of Mr. Chamberlain’s prominence in domestic politics to 
absent himself during the autumn, when the legislative programme 
of the coming year is determined by the Cabinet. Not only is he 
the head of a most exacting and harassing department, but 
as a great Party leader urgent pressure would always be brought 
to bear to keep him within a few days of his colleagues. However, 
where there is a will there is a way, and we shall be surprised if so 
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energetic a statesman closes his career as Colonial Minister without 
seeing with his own official eyes some, at any rate, of the daughter 
nations which own allegiance to the Queen. Looking to the future, 
one cannot help believing that a periodic visit to the different parts 
of the Empire will become a recognised feature of the Colonial 
Secretaryship, though it will never be as easy to arrange as it looks 
obvious on paper. The Colonies will always desire to have a 
leading statesman at the Colonial Office, but it will always be 


difficult for a leading statesman to make an extended stay out of 
England. 


While there are serious, though we cannot think 

rae ANCE FOR insurmountable, obstacles to an Imperial tour by 

statesmen in Office, there is nothing to prevent those 

in Opposition from making a personal acquaintance with Canada, 
Australia, South Africa, and India. They have nothing particular 
to do just now. Even the most ferocious partisan cannot pretend 
that there is any imperative call upon their services at home. At 
the same time they would perform a great and much appreciated 
public service by studying countries of which they expect one of 
these days to be the custodians. They would likewise materially 
strengthen their political position in the United Kingdom, which 
regards many of them askance as “ Little Englanders” not fit to be 
trusted with Imperial responsibilities. Consider also the satisfac- 
tion to be derived by a Radical ex-Minister from a close contempla- 
tion of a series of brilliantly successful experiments in Home Rule, 
which they are very fond of quoting but have never had the enter- 
prise to examine on the spot. They might return so fortified in 
their faith, and so eloquent in expounding it, as to sweep the 
country in its favour from end to end. They have also continually 
impressed upon us this year that almost all the Premiers are 
Radical, and that the Radical Party is in the ascendant in the chief 
Colonies, which is a proof of the excellence of Radical principles. 
It may be so. Why should they not visit these different com- 
munities and ascertain how it is done. They might return with 
the secret of success in their pockets and a vision of power in their 
minds. Again, we hear a good deal from them to the effect that 
the Colonies are the laboratories of the British Empire in which 
instructive experiments are being made that we in Great Britain 
must adopt or perish. You would expect Radical statesmen to 
seize the opportunity, which a long spell of Opposition affords, to 
make themselves thoroughly familiar with legislation which they 
believe to be vital to our well-being. In truth very few of 
them have ever been near a British Colony, or have made a first 
hand investigation of the experiments they so loudly praise, but of 
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whose details and effects they are totally unfamiliar. They prefer 
to spend their unearned holidays in discharging turgid platform 
oratory which no one wants to hear and no one wants to read, and 
which throws no light on any political problem. They should 
open their minds and make themselves useful by Imperial travel. 
Sir William Harcourt might visit South Africa, where he would 
find a most tangled and anxious political situation—very much 
more interesting than the political somnolence prevailing in 
England—and a community which realizes the importance of the 
navy. Mr. John Morley might betake himself to Australia, where 
the great problem of Confederation is being discussed and perhaps 
solved, and where no State Church would vex his soul. Mr. 
Asquith might devote himself to Canada and the Behring Sea 
controversy. Sir Henry Fowler should visit India, for which he 
declares he is a “ member,” while Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
might look up “ Socialism” in New Zealand. All would be welcome 
wherever they went, and they would return much fitter to take 
over the Government should fortune ever smile on their Party 
again. 


The absorbing topic of the last month, as far as the 
THE British public is concerned, has been the warfare 


INDIAN FRONTIER : : 
RISINGS. waged on us almost simultaneously by the high- 


land tribes on the north-western frontier of India. 
We have had to despatch half the Indian Army to Peshawur and 
its neighbourhood, and expedition after expedition has been 
organized to relieve small beleaguered posts and jo punish the 
tribes which attack us. The number of them is bewildering, but 
we are able to present our readers with a singularly clear and 
instructive article from the authoritative pen of Sir Robert Low, 
who commanded the famous Chitral Expedition in 1895. Except 
in the case of the Afridis and the Orakzais, which are neighbouring 
tribes,’ there has been very little concert between them. They 
have swarmed up as wasps from separate hives. The Swats have 
probably never heard of the Waziris. It was the Waziris who com- 
menced the attacks, and this in the most treacherous manner. 
Events pass quickly, and are so soon forgotten that it is necessary to 
recall the circumstances under which the escort of Mr. Gee was 
suddenly shot down in the Tochi Village on June 10th last. It 
was a sort of Benin massacre. The visit had been pre-arranged 
and tribal hospitality manifested by food-supply ; then when the 
party was reposing, and having a mid-day meal in supposed 
security, a murderous fire was opened and six British officers were 
struck down, of whom only one survived. A punitive expedition 
under General Corrie Bird was sent to avenge this outrage and to 
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punish the tribe. No sooner was this done than serious outbreaks 
occurred elsewhere. The Afridis, a powerful tribe inhabiting the 
lower and easternmost spurs of the Safed Koh Range, descended 
the Khaiber Pass and attacked the small torts which line it. These 
were actually held by subsidized Afridis who, though fighting 
against their fellow-tribesmen, made a stubborn defence. Numbers 
however, prevailed, and Lundi Kotal, Ali Musjid, and Fort Maude 
were captured one after another. The Orakzais, said to number 
twenty-five thousand fighting men, then joined the Afridis, and 
attacked the forts on the Samana Ridge. They captured the 
Saragari post, which was held by twenty-one men of the 36th 
Sikhs, who died gallantly at their posts, fighting against overwhelm- 
ing numbers. After this success, they attacked Gulister (or Fort 
Cavagnari). This was held by three British officers and 165 
Sikhs; it was closely invested by a very large force. General 
Yeatman Briggs arrived in time to relieve it and drove the 
enemy away. 


iistiiiaieie On the north side of the Cabul River the Swats 
DEFEAT, AND. then broke out. Chakdara Fort was_ besieged 
— for a whole week, and was relieved by Sir 
ESISTANCE, a. : : 

Bindon Blood, who so punished the Swatis at 

Landikai, where he encountered a torce of 3,000, that he compelled 
their submission. The Swatis had considered their country in- 
accessible, the only entrance to it being a narrow causeway, barely 
admitting one man at a time, flanked on one side by a raging 
torrent, and on the other by precipices. All the time it is to be 
noted that the Chitralis remained quiet: not only this, but Abdul 
Majid, who commanded Umra Khan’s forces during the siege of 
Chitral, gave assurance of his loyalty. The other tribes in in- 
surrection were the Mohmunds and the Momands. Generals Blood 
and Elles were operating against the latter when Brigadier-General 
Jeffrey encountered a large force of Mohmunds in Bajaur, and 
a stiff fight took place. Nine British officers were killed 
or wounded, and there were 129 casualties in the ranks. In 
previous conflicts there had been much loss of life, and many 
British and natives fell, but our losses on this occasion surpassed 
any we had previously sustained; and the result of the combat 
was a distinct check—indeed, it amounted to a reverse—as the 
British force retired at nightfall. This, however, was soon retrieved. 
Then followed night attacks on our camps. Altogether, the tribes 
have made themselves formidable, and have to be taught a lesson 
by us. There need be no impatience. Operations must be slow in 
a mountainous district, where communications are difficult. The 
tribes are numerous, and inspired by a fanatical hatred of infidels. 
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Sir William Lockhart has arrived by this time to take command, 
and conduct operations. We have little doubt but that he will 
restore order, and punish the Afridis for their seizure of the posts 
in the Khaiber Pass. The other tribes are almost broken up, and 
have sued for peace. 


It was hardly to be expected that the discredited 

Tur FORWARD Jeaders and journalists of the Opposition, in their 
dearth of weapons, should not seize upon the 

frontier troubles as affording a ground for attacking the present 
Government. The Forward Policy is arraigned as the cause of all 
that is happening. The Foreign Policy of the Gladstone-Morley 
school is summed in the invariable formula of “scuttle.” We still 
suffer from the disastrous effect of this policy in Egypt. A very 
weighty contribution to the discussion of our Indian Frontier 
Policy appeared in The Times of the 9th, the writer of which 
signed himself as N. It deserves study by all who wish to form 
an impartial judgment of our conduct to the tribes. They are 
savage and ignorant, and, as N. writes, “their knowledge is almost 
incredibly circumscribed ; their mosques are squalid mud hovels ; 
their holy places are the graves of local saints; they can neither 
read nor write, and their acquaintance with religion is limited to 
the rudimentary teaching of their Mullahs: that Mahomed is the 
prophet of God, and that the doors of Paradise are opened wide 
by the spilling of Christian blood.” They have never heard of the 
Sultan of Turkey, and are not capable of being excited by any 
sympathy with him, but they can be easily stirred up by the 
incendiary rhetoric of their Mullahs. If we leave them alone they 
refuse to be peaceable neighbours, but despise us and descend in 
force to plunder our outposts. According to N. “it would be safe 
to say that five years have never passed without a punitive march 
of British troops. Chitral has in no wise affected the situation, 
1t is normal, not new; chronic, not exceptional.” He reminds us 
also that the decision to remain in Chitral was based upon the 
unanimous opinion of two successive Viceroys of India; of two 
successive Commanders-in-Chief, and of a possible third one in 
Sir W. Lockhart ; of the whole of the present Viceroy’s Council in 
India; of three, if not four, successive Residents of Kashmir, the 
suzerain power of Chitral ; and of every authority, civil or military, 
that has ever visited Chitral. The idea of retreat will not certainly 
commend itself to those who represent Great Britain, official or 
otherwise, while the struggle proceeds and danger is imminent. 
As soon as the tribes are pacified we shall determine our future 
attitude, and the best method of preserving friendly relations with 
them. We cannot but think that the payment of tributes to 
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ensure peace is a mistake; we observe that Sir Robert Low in his 
article shares this view. Might not the amount which has been 


forfeited by the revolting tribes be devoted as batta money to our 
frontier force ? 


A valuable and deeply interesting Parliamentary 

a neem paper has been issued containing the Official Report 
of the informal Conferences which were held at the 

Colonial Office at the end of June and during July. The chief 
participants in these gatherings were the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies and the Premiers of the eleven self-governing 
Colonies*—to give these communities their very inadequate official 
designation, against which both Mr. Chamberlain and Lord Rosebery 
have protested, while Sir Wilfrid Laurier has formally discarded it 
by declaring that Canada is “a nation.” This report has appeared 
in the holiday season, when British readers of The National Review 
have relinquished their political studies, while our Colonial readers 
have probably not had adequate access to its contents. We propose, 
therefore, to epitomize them at some length as the paper forms an 
appropriate pendant to the social and popular side of the Jubilee. 
The proceedings now made public show how groundless were the 
apprehensions of those who imagined either that advantage would 
be taken of the presence of the Premiers in London to inveigle 
them into “Iinperial Schemes,” or that they would be so infected 
by their environment as to assent to proposals of which their 
various communities would disapprove. The contrary criticism 
would be juster. The Colonial Secretary perpetually protests that 
he had no desire to “ press” the very mild suggestions submitted 
to his audience, who, in their turn were nervously indisposed to 
assent to anything that might conceivably excite animadversion 
elsewhere—the Premier of South Australia going so far as to 
refuse to pledge his Colony to take part in the great Paris Ex- 
hibition of 1900. The Conferences were opened on June 24th, by 
Mr. Chamberlain, in an exhaustive and judicious speech. He 
explained the situation with the lucidity of which he is a pre- 
eminent master :—*“ Her Majesty’s Government, while very anxious 
to take this opportunity of an interchange of views with you on 
many matters of common interest, have carefully avoided suggesting 
anything in the nature of a formal conference. We do so, in the 
first place, because we do not wish to detract in any way from the 
personal character of this visit, and also because we do not desire 
to take advantage of your presence to force upon you discussions 
on which you might be unwilling at this moment toenter. On the 


* Canada, New South Wales, Victoria, New Zealand, Queensland, Cape Colony, 
South Australia, Newfoundland, Tasmania, Western Australia, and Natal. 
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other hand, we are open to consider in the most friendly and most 
favourable way any representations which may be made to us by 
the representatives of the self-governing Colonies, having regard to 
the present or the future relations between the different parts of 
the Empire, and in this respect we are in the position of those who 
desire rather to learn your views than to press ours upon you. 
I might, I think, upon this sit down and invite your opinions, but 
it has been suggested to me, and it seems reasonable to suppose, 
that it might be convenient to you at this, our preliminary meeting, 
if I were to state, as briefly as I can, the subjects which appear to 
us to be most worthy of our joint consideration, and then it will 
be for you to say whether these subjects, or any of them, are such 
as you would like to consider more formally and in detail.” 


Mr. Chamberlain pointed out that “the greatest, 

a the most important, and at the same time the most 
difficult of all the subjects” before the Empire is 

“the question of the future relations, political and commercial, 
between the self-governing Colonies and the United Kingdom.” 
“Strong as is the bond of sentiment and impossible as it would be 
to establish any kind of relations unless that bond of sentiment 
existed, I believe we all feel that it will be desirable to take 
advantage of it and to still further tighten the ties which bind us 
together. In this country, at all events, I may truly say that the 
idea of Federation is in the air. Whether with you it has gone 
so far it is for you to say, and it is also for you to consider whether 
we can give any practical application to the principle. It may well 
be that the time is hardly ripe for anything definite in this regard. 
It is quite true that our own Constitution and your Constitutions 
have all been the subject of very slow growth, and that they are 
all the stronger because they have been gradually consolidated, and 
so perhaps with Imperial Federation ; if it is ever to be accomplished 
it will be only after the lapse of a considerable time and only by 
gradual steps.” The Colonial Secretary stated that “the grouping 
of the Colonies” bears directly upon Imperial consolidation. 
Canada has led the way in federating her Provinces, and a similar 
effort is being made in Australia, while in South Africa the same 
idea “has bulked very largely in the past and will probably come 
to the front again.” ‘In regard to all these matters it is not for 
us to offer advice; it is not for us to press upon you in any 
shape our interference or our assistance. If it be possible for us in 
any way to help you to give effect to your own desires I need not 
say that we are entirely at your service; but in the meantime I 
can assure you, on behalf, I am sure, of the people of this country, 
that we most heartily wish success to your efforts, believing, as I 
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have said, that it will in your case, as it has already done in the case of 
Canada, conduce to your prosperity and to your power.” Mr. 
Chamberlain added an important declaration which, we are con- 
vinced, represents the sentiments of thinking people in the United 
Kingdom. It may be hoped our fellow-subjects in other parts of 
the Empire will turn it over in their minds. We in England 
cannot afford to float schemes of Imperial Federation which may 
be viewed askance in other parts of the Empire:—“ But as regards 
the larger question, and anything in the nature of a Federation of 
the Empire, the subject seems to me to depend entirely upon the 
feeling which exists in the Colonies themselves. Here you will be 
met half-way. The question is whether up to the present time 
there is such a genuine popular demand for closer union as would 
justify us in considering practical proposals to give it shape.” 
The Colonial Secretary proceeded to make “a personal suggestion” 
to meet “areal necessity for some better machinery of consultation,” 
to the effect that :— 


“It might be feasible to create a great council of the Empire to which the 
Colonies would send representative plenipotentiaries—not mere delegates who 
were unable to speak in their name without further reference to their respective 
Governments, but persons who by their position in the Colonies, by their repre- 
sentative character, and by their close touch with colonial feeling would be 
able, upon all subjects submitted to them, to give really effective and valuable 
advice. If such a council were to be created it would at once assume an immense 
importance, and it is perfectly evident that it might develop into something still 
greater. It might slowly grow to that Federal Council to which we must always 
look forward as our ultimate ideal, And to acouncil of this kind would be com- 
mitted, in the first instance, the discussion of all minor subjects of common 
interest, and their opinion would be taken and would weigh most materially in 
the balance before any decision were come to, either by this country or by the 
Legislatures of the several Colonies in regard to such matters.” 


Mr. Chamberlain thus defined the principle of 
THE PRINCIPLE partnership :—“ There is only one point in reference 
Scenemaiin to this which it is absolutely necessary that we 
allshould bear in mind. It may be that the time 
has come, and if not, I believe it will come, when the Colonies will 
desire to substitute for the slight relationship which at present 
exists a true partnership, and in that case they will want their share 
in the management of the Empire which we like to think is as 
much theirs as it is ours. But, of course, with the privilege of 
management and of control will also come the obligation and the 
responsibility. There will come some form of contribution towards 
the expense for objects which we shall have in common. That, I 
say, is self-evident, but it is to be borne in mind even in these early 
stages of the consideration of the subject.” 
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The next question touched on in the Conference 
THE BURDEN ON was Defence, which the Colonial Secretary explained 
M siaasai Teta: would be one of the very first subjects within 

the purview of any federal body that might 
hereinafter be created :—“This gigantic navy, and the military 
forces of the United Kingdom are maintained, as you know, at 
heavy cost. I think the charge upon the Exchequer is at the present 
time something like thirty-five millions sterling per annum, and it 
constitutes more than one-third of the income of the country. 
Now, these fleets, and this military armament are not maintained 
exclusively, or even mainly, for the benefit of the United Kingdom 
or for the defence of home interests. They are still more main- 
tained as a necessity of Empire, for the maintenance and frotection 
of Imperial trade and of Imperial interests all over the world, and 
if you will for a moment consider the history of this country during, 
say, the present century, or, I would say, during the present reign, 
you will find that every war, great or small, in which we have been 
engaged has had at the bottom a Colonial interest, the interest, that 
is to say, either of a colony or of a great dependency like India. 
That is absolutely true, and is likely to be true to the end of the 
chapter. If we had no Empire there is no doubt that our military 
and our naval resources would not require to be maintained at 
anything like their present level.” This latter proposition will be 
contested in the Colonies, where it will be argued that a small 
island like Great Britain, absolutely dependent on seaborne com- 
merce carried in British bottoms for her prosperity and even her 
existence, must necessarily maintain the command of the sea which 
is the condition of keeping open the great ocean highways. Without 
command of the sea the island could not rely on receiving in war- 
time either the raw materials to feed her manufactures, or the food 
to feed her people, and she would be compelled to seek an 
ignominious peace. Again, it may be fairly contended that even 
without an Empire it would be dangerous to reduce an army whose 
diminutive proportions already excite some apprehensions. 


Mr. Chamberlain was on undebatable ground in 

a discussing the problem from the point of view 

of the Colonies. Undoubtedly the present system 

relieves them of immense anxieties and incalculable expenditure. 

For it is difficult to acquiesce in the view that if these extremely 

lusty shoots of the Anglo-Saxon stock were divorced from the 

Mother Country their policy would be so meek and submissive— 

or they would so readily turn the other cheek to the smiter—that 

they could dispense with armaments. The Colonial Secretary ex- 
pressed it thus :— 
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«« Assume—although I am almost ashamed to assume it, even for the purpose of 
argument—assume that these Colonies were separated from the Mother Country. 
What would be the position of the great Dominion of Canada? The Dominion of 
Canada is bordered for 3,000 miles by a most powerful neighbour, whose potentiali- 
ties are infinitely greater than her actual resources. She comes into conflict in regard 
to the most important interests with the rising power of Japan, and even in regard 
to some of her interests with the great Empire of Russia. Now, let it not be supposed 
fora moment that I suggest as probable—I hardly like to think that it is even pos- 
sible—that there should be a war between Canada, or on behalf of Canada, either 
with the United States of America or with any of the other Powers with which she 
may come into contact ; but what I do say is this, that if Canada had not behind 
her to-day, and does not continue to have behind her this great military and naval 
power of Great Britain, she would have to make concessions to her neighbours and 
to accept views which might be extremely distasteful to her in order to remain per- 
manently on good terms with them. She would not be able to, it would be 
impossible that she should, herself control all the details of her own destiny ; she 
would be, toa greater or less extent, in spite of the bravery of her population and 
the patriotism of her people, she would still be, to a great extent, a dependent 
country.” 


Very similar considerations are applicable to the other great 
groups :— 


**Look at Australia again. I need not dwell on the point at any length, but we find 
the same thing. The interests of Australia have already, on more than one occasion, 
threatened to come into conflict with those of two of the greatest military nations 
of the Continent, and military nations, let me add, who also possess each of them 
a very large, one of them an enormous, fleet. There may be also questions of 
difficulty arising with Eastern nations, with Japan or even with China, and under 
those circumstances the Australasian Colonies are in precisely the same position as 
the Dominion of Canada. In Souti: Africa, in addition to the ambitions of foreign 
countries, to which I need not further allude, our Colonies there have domestic 
rivals who are heavily armed, prepared Loth for offence and defence ; and again I 
say, nothing could be more suicidal or more fatal than for any of those great groups 
of Colonies either to separate themselves in the present stage from the protecting 
forces of the Mother Country or to neglect themselves to take their fair share in 
those protective resources.” 


Mr. Chamberlain added a handsome tribute to the recognition 
the principle of Imperial Defence has already received :— 


** What, then, I want to urge upon you is, and in doing so, I think I am speaking 
to those who are already converted, that we have a common interest in this matter ; 
and certainly it has been a great pleasure to us, a great pride to us, that Australia, 
in the first instance, offered voluntarily a contribution in aid of the British Navy, 
besides taking her full share of her own military defences. Now we have to 
recognize that the Cape Colony has followed in that patriotic course, I do not 
know upon what conditions these gifts may be offered or continued, but, at all 
events, the spirit in which they have been made is most heartily reciprocated in 
this country. The amount, of course, is at the present time absolutely trifling, 
but that is not the point. We are looking to the Colonies as still children, but 
rapidly approaching manhood. In the lifetime, perhaps, of some of us we shall 
see the population doubled, and certainly in the lifetime of our descendants there 
will be great nations where now there are comparatively sparse populations ; and 
to establish in the early days this principle of mutual support and of a truly 


Imperial patriotism, is a great thing of which our Colonial statesmen may be well 
proud.” 
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After expressing a desire to hear the views of the 
CoMRADES IN Premiers in regard to “any contribution which 
ARMS. ° ° *1): 
they think the colonies would be willing to make 
in order to establish their principle (mutual defence) in regard to 
the naval defence of the Empire,” the Colonial Secretary turned 
to the question of the military defence, which he expounded in 
sagacious and heedful terms, pointing out that although much 
had been done more remains to be done, that “ magnificent 
resources ” are one thing and their organization a totally different 
thing, and that “if war breaks out war will be sudden, and there 
will be no time for preparation then.” A scheme of common 
defence and a uniformity of arms and equipment are vital toa 
serious defence of the British Empire. Mr. Chamberlain brought 
forward a most important proposal which he commended to the 
“earnest attention ” of the Premiers, viz., an “interchangeability of 
military duties.” “To put it into plain English it means this :— 
That, for instance,a Canadian regiment should come to this country, 
take up its quarters for a period of time, at least twelve months, 
with the British army, and form during the whole time that it is 
in this country a part of the British army, and that in return, a 
similar regiment of British troops, or a brigade of artillery or cavalry, 
should go to Canada and should reside and exercise with the 
Canadian army, and form a part of that army.” This interchange 
would be for purposes of drill and instruction, but Mr. Chamberlain 
confessed that his “imagination goes even further,” and he foresees 
as a development of this idea a real comradeship in arms. “I see 
no reason why these Colonial troops should not from time to time 
fight side by side with their British colleagues” in British 
expeditions. Thus, a regiment from Canada might find itself 
sharing in the great work of regaining the Soudan for civilization, 
while an Australian troop might be helping to protect the Indian 
Empire, British troops discharging Colonial duties in the mean- 
while. Mr. Chamberlain was careful to say that this suggestion is 
“merely a suggestion to be taken up by you voluntarily if it 
commends itself to your minds.” 


In the light of the very fresh and instructive 
article we publish this month from the competent 
pen of Mr. Arthur Shadwell, who has recently 
returned from a study of public opinion in Canada, the question of 
Commercial Relations has a peculiar interest. Mr. Chamberlain’s 
remarks on this head will be noted with enhanced satisfaction. He 
outlined the history of the Zollverein, which finally united the 
Empire of Germany in a very complete commercial union, having 
originally commenced as “a commercial convention dealing only 
partially with the trade of the Empire.” The Premiers, when in 
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Hobart, unanimously passed a resolution in favour of closer com- 
mercial arrangements within the Empire, and a commission of 
enquiry on the subject was suggested. Her Majesty’s Government 
are fully prepared to embark on such an enquiry, should it be the 
wish of the Colonies, and are also willing to give “a favourable 
regard” to any memorial asking that the famous German and 
Belgian treaties, which stand in the way of preferential arrange- 
ments in favour of the Mother Country, be denounced. Mr. 
Chamberlain added a word of warning, the significance of which 
has been fully attested by subsequent events, and it is fully con- 
firmed in Mr. Shadwell’s paper. “Besides these two treaties, which 
are very special in their terms and which prevent the preferential 
arrangement, or which appear to prevent the preferential arrange- 
ment contemplated by Canada, we have a most-favoured-nation 
clause in all our treaties to which most of the Colonies are parties. 
I may explain that, under the terms of the Canadian resolution, 
if any foreign nation were to offer to Canada beneficial terms as 
defined in the resolution, Canada would then be bound to give to 
that country the same preference as is offered to Great Britain. 
Let me suppose, for instance, that it was a minor country like 
Holland, and assume for the sake of argument that Holland offered 
these advantages, thereupon Canada would be compelled to give 
the same terms to Holland that she now offers to the Mother 
Country. She would then be bound by most-favoured-nation 
treaties to give the same terms to practically every important 
commercial country in the world. It would be, I think, a matter 
of impossibility to denounce those treaties, because that involves 
the whole trade of the Empire, and in some cases there is no term 
of denunciation in the treaties.” Canada now finds herself in the 
position foreshadowed by Mr. Chamberlain, and is compelled to 
give the preferential rate to a considerable number of countries in 
addition to the Mother Country—so much so that it may be called 
a general rate, which is striking a disastrous blow at the principle 
of preferential trading. In only one way can a preferential rate be 
maintained. “ But, of course, the whole difficulty can be avoided— 
I only point it out in passing—the whole difficulty can be avoided 
by any Colony which desires to make the preferential arrangement 
with the Mother Country if that Colony will confine its offer 
nominatim to the Mother Country and not make it to a foreign 
country, but if it is offered to a foreign country then, as I say, it 


will be controlled by the most-favoured-nation treaties throughout 
the world.” 


We are unable, from lack of space, to follow Mr. 
Mr. GOSCHEN’S 


‘Assukance, ©Jamberlain’s searching and suggestive scrutiny 
| of Imperial problems any further. Among other 
topics he discussed the Pacific Cable, Imperial Penny Postage— 
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a project we have always viewed with undisguised dismay, as it 
appears to be calculated to promote the pernicious practice of letter 
writing, and consequently letter replying—a Commercial Code, Load 
Lines, the French Exhibition, Coloured Immigrants, &. An 
agreeable diversity to the proceedings was supplied by the incur- 
sion of the First Lord of the Admiralty, Mr. Goschen, accompanied 
by the Senior Naval Lord, who came to reassure the Australian 
Premiers as to the sphere of war operations of the Australian 
Squadron, which was defined as limited to “the Australian Zone.” 
This is a compromise between those who would tie men-of-war to 
the bathing machines, and those who plead for unfettered freedom 
of action for all vessels in the Royal Navy. After hearing Mr. 
Goschen the Conference passed the following resolution: “That 
the statement of the First Lord of the Admiralty with reference to 
the Australian Squadron is most satisfactory, and the Premiers of 
Australasia favour the continuance of the Australian Squadron 
under the terms of the existing agreement.” This resolution was 
supported by all the Australasian Premiers, except Mr. Kingston, 
who declined to vote pending further consideration of a scheme, 
which he put before the Conference, for the establishment of a 
branch of the Royal Naval Reserve in Australia. The Prime 
Minister of the Cape also announced to the conference that, in 
pursuance of the resolution passed by the Legislature of that 
Colony in favour of a contribution towards the Navy, “he was 
prepared to offer on behalf of the Colony an unconditional con- 
tribution of the cost of a first-class battleship.” This “ spontaneous 
offer” was received “with grateful appreciation by her Majesty’s 
Government and the members of the Conference.” The Conference 
was probably unaware that the spontaneity of this generous offer 
was limited to the individual who made it (Sir Gordon Sprigg). 
He had not the necessary authority to pledge his community, and 
his effort to go one better than the Australian Colonies was as 
foolish as it will be mischievous. 


The contributions of the visiting Premiers to the 

ee discussion of the far-reaching questions raised by 
the Colonial Secretary cut a shabby figure in the 

report in comparison with the copious treatment of the intro- 
ductory speech. This may be attributed to the very natural 
desire of the wiser Colonial statesmen not to follow the pernicious 
example of the Cape Premier by pledging their communities to 
propositions these would not ratify. They preferred, therefore, 
that their criticisms and suggestions should be purely informal, 
and should remain confidential. In this we think they exercised a 
wise discretion and set a valuable precedent. Our fellow-subjects 
over sea will no longer feel, as they had a tendency to feel, that 
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their Premier is one man in Sydney, Wellington, or Ottawa, and 
another man in Downing Street. As a body the Premiers showed 
themselves to be shrewd, robust, and independent men, thoroughly 
capable of upholding the interests they represent in any company, 
and not in the least affected in their watchful local patriotism by 
the unique character of the reception that was accorded them by 
all classes in the Old Country; and they would be the first to 
admit that no effort was made to commit them to any policy of 
which they might on reconsideration disapprove. The masterful 
and uncompromising opposition offered by Sir Wilfrid Laurier and 
Mr. Reid to any form of fiscal federation was at once accepted in 
Great Britain as putting the question out of immediate practical 
politics. Undoubtedly British sentiment has been steadily 
educating itself to consider the practicability of some form of 
trading which would give Colonial products an advantage in our 
markets and British products a preference in the markets of 
Greater Britain. We feel that the ingenuity and industry of our 
statesmen at home and your statesmen in the Colonies should be able 
to draw up a schedule of your staple exports to us and our staple 
exports to you; that the various nations composing our mutual 
Empire should then be asked to favour one another's trade by a 
moderate discriminating duty. The paper before us records the 
following resolutions as having been “unanimously” passed. They 
by no means close the door on the controversy, more especially 
as the Imperial Government has given effect to the first by 
denouncing those “unlucky ” treaties with Germany and Belgium, 
the full absurdity of which was brought out by the new Canadian 
Tariff :—“(1) That the Premiers of the self-governing Colonies 
unanimously and earnestly recommend the denunciation, at the 
earliest convenient time, of any treaties which now hamper the 
commercial relations between Great Britain and her Colonies. 
(2) That in the hope of improving the trade relations between the 
Mother Country and the Colonies, the Premiers present under- 
take to confer with their colleagues with a view to seeing whether 
such a result can be properly secured by a preference given by the 
Colonies to the products of the United Kingdom.” 


On the question of the political relations between 
the Mother Country and theself-governing Colonies, 
the resolutions adopted were as follows :— 

“1. The Prime Ministers here assembled are of opinion that the 
present political relations between the United Kingdom and the 
self-governing Colonies are generally satisfactory under the existing 
condition of things. 

“Mr. Seddon and Sir E. N. C, Braddon* dissented. 


* Representing New Zealand and Tasmania respectively. 


THE 
RESOLUTIONS. 
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“2, They are also of opinion that it is desirable, whenever and 
wherever practicable, to group together under a Federal Union those 
Colonies which are geographically united. 

“Carried unanimously. 

“3. Meanwhile, the Premiers are of opinion that it would be 
desirable to hold periodical conferences of representatives of the 
Colonies and Great Britain for the discussion of matters of common 
interest. 

“Carried unanimously. 

“ Mr. Seddon and Sir E. N. C. Braddon dissented from the first 
resolution because they were of opinion that the time had already 
come when an effort should be made to render more formal the 
political ties between the United Kingdom and the Colonies. The 
majority of the Premiers were not yet prepared to adopt this 
position, but there was a strong feeling amongst some of them that, 
with the rapid growth of population in the Colonies, the present 
relations could not continue indefinitely, and that some means 
would have to be devised for giving the Colonies a voice in the 
control and direction of those questions of Imperial interest in 
which they are concerned equally with the Mother Country. 

“It was recognized at the same time that such a share in the 
direction of Imperial policy would involve a proportionate contri- 
bution in aid of Imperial expenditure, for which, at present, at any 
rate, the Colonies generally are not prepared.” 

Those who in the face of these resolutions represent the cause of 
political federation as having received a set-back, as some have 
endeavoured to do, must be unable to read. All the Premiers are 
in favour of periodic conferences. Several of them look forward 
to closer relations and two of them desire to establish closer 
relations forthwith. A good deal of conversation took place on the 
question of Imperial Defence and “the suggestion made for an 
occasional interchange of military units between the Mother 
Country and the Colonies was generally recognized as one likely to 
prove useful in increasing the efficiency of the Colonial forces, and 
the Premiers of those Colonies which possess permanent forces of a 
purely military character expressed their intention of examining on 
their return what legislative or other measures might be necessary, 
in order to give effect to it as opportunity offered.” The other 
questions raised by Mr. Chamberlain seem to have been discussed 
with varying fulness, and in particular “on the question of the 
legislative measures which have been passed by various Colonies for 
the exclusion of coloured immigrants a full exchange of views took 
place, and though no definite agreement was reached at the meeting, 
as the Premiers desired to consult their colleagues and Parliaments 
on the subject, Her Majesty’s Government have every expectation 
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that the natural desire of the Colonies to protect themselves 
against an overwhelming influx of Asiatics can be attained without 
placing a stigma upon any of Her Majesty’s subjects on the sole 
ground of race or colour.” 


Outside Cape Colony and Natal the Henniker 
THE Heaton mania for an Imperial Penny Post does not 
CONCLUSION. — se0m to have made much way, and it is reassuring 
to learn that the addition of this new terror to life is regarded as 
“impracticable” by the other nine Premiers. The Pacific Cable 
question stands over for further consideration, while an emphatic 
resolution was passed at the final Conference which it may be 
hoped the Colonies will reconsider :— Those assembled are of 
opinion that the time has arrived when all restriction which 
prevents investment of trust funds in Colonial stock should be 
removed.” Until they have given a thorough examination to the 
artificially appreciating character of any gold debt under the 
monometallic system, which makes it more difficult to liquidate 
with mere lapse of time, it may be hoped that the Colonies— 
Australia, e.g..—will not endeavour to augment their desperately 
heavy load. If the French and American mints are opened to the 
free coinage of silver as foreshadowed by the rezent action of the 
Bank of England, the Australians may fairly consider the policy of 
making their debts redeemable in gold or silver at the ratio 
adopted by the French mint. In that case we think the recom- 
mendation of the Conference should be favourably considered by the 
Imperial authorities, although Australia would be so rich if Inter- 
national Bimetallism is established that she would probably not 
desire to increase her borrowing powers, and might even pay off 
some of her present debt. The last act of the Premiers was to pass 
a hearty and most thoroughly deserved vote of thanks to 
Mr. Chamberlain, and to pay an appreciated tribute to the United 
Kingdom :—“ The Premiers, before they separate, beg to put on 
record their appreciation of the many courtesies which they have 
received at the hands of Mr. Chamberlain personally, and of the 
kind treatment which has been extended to them by the Govern- 
ment and people of the United Kingdom.” 


A recent number of The St. James’s Gazette con- 
PROFESSOR 


cy tained some very striking impressions by an 

“English Visitor” just returned from Canada. 
He corroborates opinions recently expressed by Canadian visitors 
in England. One of our first duties, if we wish to understand 
Canadian sentiment, is to disabuse our minds of the idea that that 
professor of perverseness, Dr. Goldwin Smith, has any following 
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whatever in the Dominion in his advocacy of the absorption of 
Canada by the United States. Canadians keenly and properly 
resent the absurd manner in which this voice crying in the 
wilderness is treated, in responsible British newspapers, as a repre- 
sentative expression of their views. We fancy this will be a 
diminishing cause of offence in the future, for the Jubilee has 
opened the eyes even of the blindest among us to the attachment 
of Canada to the British connection. As the writer says: “ Mr. 
Goldwin Smith stands alone as a consistent advocate of the 
erasure of Canada from the map; and he is only a resident 
without following or influence, except that commanded by social 
position and intellectual eminence. One cannot help admiring 
his courage in facing the overwhelming tide of public opinion ; 
but that admiration is tempered by the bitterness of his latest 
utterances, which reveal the personal pique of a disappointed man 
rather than the lofty spirit of true statesmanship. His obvious 
exasperation is the measure of his failure and the proof of 
Canadian independence.” Professor Goldwin Smith is one of 
those unfortunate, because atrabilious, beings who habitually 
quarrel with their environment. To plant him in Toronto amidst 
an Imperial Society is to make an Annexationist of him. Should 
he migrate to Washington, as not a few Canadians think he ought 
to, he would probably become a passionate Canadian. He would 
be continually contrasting American and Canadian institutions to 
the detriment of the former; he would pour ridicule and contempt 
upon the “vulgarity” of American society; he would hold up 
their politicians to general odium, and would impress upon the 
American people that their sole chance of salvation lay in a 
speedy admission to the Canadian Dominion, though he would 
intimate that the Canadians would probably refuse to take them 
at any price. He would, in fact, exasperate the Americans as he 
now exasperates the Canadians.* He might have played a great 
part in Canada as a valued critic of public affairs, but his 
unrestrained bitterness and his pig-headed advocacy of a policy 
hostile to Canadian aspirations and interests have simply made 


* Professor Goldwin Smith lately unbosomed himself to a Daily News inter- 
viewer in these endearing terms about the people among whom he has elected to 
live. Their principal crime is probably their refusal to shape their destiny 
according to the decrees of Oxford pedantry :—‘‘I cannot\understand,” said he, 
‘* the curious spirit of Jingoism which has been called forth in the Old Country 
by the Queen’s Jubilee, and still less can I understand England’s great desire 
for Imperial Confederation. Why on earth should she want to grasp to her 
bosom the wild-cat democracy of Australia, the feminism of New Zealand, or 
the dishonesty and the vulgarity of colonial politics generally? She will only 
procure her own emasculation by such a course. I think it must be owing to 
her stupendous ignorance of what the Colonies really are, and how different 
they are from anything we have in the Old Country.’ 
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him impossible and impotent. He offers a lamentable picture of 
talents misapplied. 


The “English Visitor” affirms that so far from 

a ae Canadians contemplating the advantage of merging 
their identity in that of the United States there is 

a rather alarming wave of anti-American. feeling sweeping over the 
Dominion. We need not say that we deprecate and deplore it, 
and we will never permit ourselves to say a word calculated to 
embitter the relations between these two great contiguous com- 
munities. All the wisest Englishmen view their antagonism with 
profound regret, but it is wiser to realize what is undoubtedly a 
reality than to picture a Fool’s Paradise of brotherly love and 
mutual esteem. The writer expresses himself as follows :—* The 
anti-American spirit is, indeed, absolute. I have been amazed at 
its strength and intensity. In some quarters it amounts to an 
almost fanatical hatred. If those Englishmen at home who have 
had enough of American abuse and bluster—and I think we are all 
getting a bit sick of it—want to find themselves in congenial 
society, they should run over to Canada, where they will hear 
sentiments vigorous enough to satisfy the most impatient. Every- 
body is not equally bloodthirsty ; but I verily believe that, next to 
a duty on American wheat, the most popular thing in the eyes of 
Canada which it is within the power of England to do would be to 
administer to the United States a good ringing diplomatic box on 
the ears. This is not merely empty Jingoism. The Canadians, 
who have much better opportunities of judging than we have, do 
not believe that the Americans mean serious business against 
England ; but they are willing to abide the issue, even if it should 
come to that, although they are perfectly well aware that they 
would be the chief sufferers. At the time of the Venezuelan crisis, 
for two days after President Cleveland’s Message, Canada expected 
war; yet there was only one feeling throughout the country—the 
hope that Lord Salisbury would stand firm. They knew the brunt 
would fall upon the:nselves, but every man was ready to stand to 
his rifle and face it. Some may pooh-pooh this as empty boasting. 
For my part, I have been assured of its truth quite independently 
by too many calm and thoughtful men not to be impressed by it.” 


“ Dislike,” we are told, “ when it is not mere fancy, 
A SENSE OF 


Penal is always due to jealousy or to a sense of injury in 

act or in intention.” Canada has no pretensions 

“to rival her neighbour in wealth and population.” “Her hostility 
is due entirely to a sense of injury—injury inflicted and intended.” 
As the “ English Visitor” puts it: “Ever since the formation of 
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the Dominion, Canada has been a nation struggling consciously to 
effect its own development. Its people have set themselves to 
utilize the native resources of their country, to build up industries, 
to encourage trade, to attract men and money. They looked for 
help to their nearest neighbour, naively hoping that the mutual 
advantages of reciprocal trade—which are undeniable—would open 
a door to commerce through the barrier raised by politics. They 
found their mistake. The States would have all barriers down or 
none. So far from offering Canada a market for her produce, they 
put every obstacle in her way, and built up the wall of protective 
tariffs higher and higher. What they could do to check Canadian 
development they did. The Conservatives were the first to realize 
the situation, and they had spirit enough to resent it. ‘Ifyou 
won't meet us,’ they said, ‘we shall look after ourselves, and be 
hanged to you!’ So they went in for Protection and the national 
policy, which greatly pleased the Canadians. The United States 
retaliated by inore hostile tariffs and every annoyance in her power ; 
and the same policy has been pursued until even the Canadian 
Liberals have been convinced that nothing is to be hoped for from 
that quarter. Therefore all Canada is anti-American to-day, and 
the flame is still being fanned.” The present position is aggravated 
by three questions wantonly raised by the States: (1) The Behring 
Sea sore deliberately kept open by the Washington Government ; 
(2) the Dingley duty on timber designed to injure the saw-mills of 
Canada ; (3) the extra duty on foreign goods conveyed by way of 
Canada, the object of which is to strike at the carrying trade.* 
The writer adds what we may hope is exaggerated, though we can- 
not convince ourselves that it is, and it certainly corroborates a good 
deal of evidence which reaches us from the United States :—“ At any 
rate, Canadians who keep up a constant intercourse with the States 
and spend a good deal of time there for business purposes are con- 
vinced from experience that a spirit of bitter hostility exists against 
everything British. I havenot met with two opinions on the matter. 
In the day of England’s trial, they declare emphatically she will 
find no bitterer enemy.” This means that if the “Great European 
Coalition against Great Britain,” of which we hear so much, were 
formed it would be joined by the United States. And they talk of 
arbitration ! 


Under the heading “ The Tariff in Operation,” that 
Resutr.”. Very alert and thoroughly excellent paper, The 
Canadian Gazette, publishes an article which, as 

it justly observes, reveals “a startling result.” The new Canadian 
preferential tariff, which has excited universal ecstasies ever since 


** A STARTLING 


* This at any rate appears to have been removed.—[{Ep. N.R.] 
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its inception (and has earned for its author both the enthusiastic 
encomiums of the United Empire Trade League, which is Pro- 
tectionist, and the gold medal of the Cobden Club, whose views it 
is unnecessary to particularize), has now been in operation for four 
months, May, June, July, and August. Instead of the increased 
trade which was naturally anticipated from a discrimination of 
12} per cent. in favour of British goods, there has actually been a 
decline of £171,565, or 14 per cent., as compared with the corre- 
sponding period of 1896 under the higher tariff. 


EXPORTS TO CANADA. 


1896. 1897. DECLINE. 
May ioe .. £215,366 ...£194,234 ...£21,112 = 9°08 per cent. 
June se .-- 260,253 ... 203,950 ... 56,303 = 21°63 o 
July es .-- 048,585 ... 311,232 ... 37,353 = 10°73 ‘sn 
August... ... 391,531 ... 334,754 ... 56,797 = 14°50 


£1,215,735 £1,044,170 £171,565 = 14 per cent. 
Turning to the chief item, “ Articles Wholly or Partly Manu- 
factured,” which would be affected by the abatement, the analysis 
gives a most discouraging answer, there being only one increase in 


the list :— 
INCREASE, DECREASE, 


Cotton Piece Goods _... -” — £9,000 
Jute Ree mie ed pan — 10,000 
Linen a wid it bid ~- 7,000 
Woollen Fabrics so sas —- 22,000 
Worsted ... a pon sod £18,600 as 

Carpets ves sas — 5,000 

Again, the chief items under “ Iron, &c.,” give similar returns :-— 

Pig Iron ... io ee ‘i —_ £9,000 
Bar Iron ... = ey sin _- 5,000 
Railroad Iron ... sis eit os 90,000 
Hoops, Sheets, Xe. i a £6,000 —- 

Galvanized Sheets sei ies ~- 8,000 
Tin Plates Ee wee = _— 67,000 
Cast and Wrought Iron ab _ 10,000 
Steel ae ots me na -— 16,000 


As the writer notices, “the general export trade of the United 
Kingdom is on the decline,” but he does not attempt to interpret 
this gloomy fact. He very fairly observes that “all agree that four 
months is too short a period in which to fully test a tariff.” Still, 
the start is most discouraging, both from a Canadian and a British 
point of view, because it indicates a failure of purchasing power on 
the part of the Dominion. It is satisfactory to know that it is 
“ claiming attention in Canada.” 


The Canadian Gazette desires to see the whole 
subject of declining Canadian imports “thoroughly 
thrashed out,” and the Toronto Globe, the leading 
Ministerial organ in the Dominion, says : “We intend to deal fairly 


DISTRESS IN 
ONTARIO. 
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by those who have dealt fairly with us, and if the practical working 
of the tariff shows that it does not carry out the intention of 
favouring British imports, the tariff will be amended.” That is 
very gratifying as showing the extremely friendly spirit in which 
Canada regards Great Britain, but no tinkering with the tariff will 
enable the farmers, who form the backbone of the Dominion, to 
buy what they can’t afford. In common with the farmer in other 
communities, they have been steadily impoverished of late years, 
and until they are put on their feet again Canada never will enjoy 
the growing prosperity she is entitled to. If her farmers become 
even temporarily prosperous, Canada will feel it at once, but she 
will relapse when they relapse. The farmer’s side of the question 
so rarely reaches London that a recent article which appeared in 
The Daily News, of all papers, which is hardly “the farmer’s 
friend,” was probably a revelation to most readers of that paper. 
With all the air of a man who makes a profound discovery, “ Our 
Special Correspondent ” at Toronto sends the following information 
by way of cheering up the British farmer :—“ Let not the English 
farmer suppose that he alone has fallen on evil days. I have been 
spending some time upon Ontario farms, and talking with farming 
folk, and into my sympathetic ears has been sometimes poured 
tales all too dolorous. The one hope is that the harvest away on 
the grain-growing prairies of Manitoba, and the exciting ‘dollar 
wheat’ cry of the last week, will make some amends for a period 
of discouragement and depression. But to put the whole matter 
into a sentence, the Dominion has been, and is, under a cloud of 
temporary depression, which many of the farmers feel acutely. In 
Montreal, as in Toronto, things have been acutely bad. ‘Wedon’t 
know which way to turn’—that is the universal confession. And 
the primary cause is, almost as a matter of course, the bad times 
in the United States. As in the States, so in Canada ; prosperity 
and adversity in the one are always followed by corresponding 
experiences in the other. Probably there is a special reason for 
the present state of affairs in this part of Ontario.” Of course, in 
the usual way of correspondents of London papers, the writer is 
constrained to attribute this particular depression to “the mis- 
chievous boom of five or six years ago,” which means, we suppose, 
that owing to some perfectly intelligible economic cause, the farmer 
was then getting a decent price for his produce, as he is at the 
moment of writing. 


Now the Ontario farmer, who is in precisely the 
eens ieee same boat as the British, French, German, Austrian, 
Bankruptcy. Australian, and American farmer, should devote 

some attention to the very remarkable supple- 

mentary Report of the recently closed Royal Commission on 
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Agricultural Depression,* which is signed by ten out of the sixteen 
Commissioners: —Mr. Henry Chaplin (President of the Local 
Government Board and a member of Lord Salisbury’s Cabinet), 
Mr. Walter Long (President of the Board of Agriculture, also a 
Cabinet Minister), Sir Nigel Kingscote, Mr. Charles Elton, Q.C., 
Captain Owen Thomas, Mr. C. N. Dalton, Mr. R. L. Everett (a 
Radical member of the last Parliament who appends a really 
masterly historical survey of Agriculture), Sir John Gilmour, Mr. 
William C. Little, and Mr. Charles Whitehead. It would be 
impossible to select a more competent or representative group of 
British Agriculturists, and their views are entitled to a respectful 
hearing in Ontario as elsewhere. They collected evidence from 
France, Germany, Russia, Denmark, Holland, the United States, 
Argentina, India, and several Australian Colonies, and they find 
that with the exception of the Argentine Republic und India t 
comes similar reports of agricultural depression which in each case 
is attributed to the same cause, viz.: “the fall in the price of 
agricultural produce.” This fall is not credited to over-production 
by the Commissioners because, as they say,“we have had no evidence 
and we greatly question if more evidence could be adduced to show 
that, compared with the increase of population, the food products 
of the world to-day are materially greater than they were before the 
fall in prices commenced.” If the cause of the fall in prices which 
has been so fatal to agriculture, whether in Ontario, Essex, or New 
Zealand, is not over-production, what is it? This question is 
answered at some length by the Report, and in the clearest terms. 
We epitomized their views in the September National Review and 
cannot repeat them now. Shortly, the Report finds that agricul- 
tural sutfering accrues from the demonetization of silver in 1873 
and 1874, which effected a contraction of national currencies, which 
had previously consisted of silver and gold. By throwing upon 
gold the money work of the civilized world, which had previously 
been divided between the two metals, the purchasing power of gold 
was increased and a corresponding decline in the purchasing power 
of commodities in terms of gold ensued. In other words, a general 
fall of prices set in which, apart from temporary spurts due to 
local causes, is still going on. The ten Commissioners therefore 
suggest as the only remedy to arrest agricultural ruin “ the restora- 
tion of silver, either wholly or partially, to the position which it 
filled prior to 1873,” by an international arrangement. In other 


* The Supplementary Report to which we direct special attention is included in 
the Final Report of Her Majesty's Commissioners appointed to enquire into the 
subject of Agricultural Depression {C—8540]. Price 3s. Eyre & Spottiswoode, East 
Harding Street, Fleet Street, London. 

+ Which are not gold-using countries. 
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words, Bimetallism or Bankruptcy are the issues before the farming 
communities throughout the world. It may be hoped that the 
thinking people of the Canadian nation will give their minds to a 
question they have too long neglected. 


It is earnestly to be hoped that The Times, which 
has evidently arranged to treat Canadian news 
in a manner befitting its importance (and has 
thereby substantially increased the interest of its columns), may see 
its way to furnish its readers with a respectable allowance of Aus- 
tralian news. Surely the copious extracts from hostile foreign 
affairs with which it is customary to deluge the readers of The 
Times, and which are mere reflections of Continental or editorial 
prejudice or garbled tit-bits selected by mischief-making corres- 
pondents, are altogether unworthy of the prominence, space, and 
expense devoted to them. Who reads them? Who wants them ? 
What purpose do they serve? How can it matter to any English- 
man whether the editor of a Hamburg or Cologne paper got out 
on the wrong side of his bed the day before yesterday? Moreover, 
the system of advertising offensive paragraphs is an encourage- 
ment to their producers. The main objection, however, is that it 
causes a misappropriation of valuable space which might be 
infinitely better employed. To take a concrete case; the Austra- 
lian Federal Convention, which is engaged in the great work of 
uniting Australia for common purposes, has resumed its sittings 
after an adjournment over the Jubilee. Its proceedings excite 
great interest in Great Britain, where they are watched with 
sympathetic expectation, but we defy anyone to make a coherent 
account from the absurdly meagre cablegrams to which British 
newspapers have restricted themselves. Reform in this respect is 
imperatively called for. We hazard a reference to one or two 
points indicated by the cablegrams from Sydney, whither the Con- 
vention has moved on from Adelaide, where its opening session was 
held. The most important news is that Queensland, after an 
amazing amount of shilly-shallying, has eventually decided to par- 
ticipate in the Federal movement, and announces her intention to 
send representatives to the Convention. They will appear at the 
Session of 1898, to be held in Melbourne. The other Colonies have 
been greatly irritated by Queensland’s contumacy, but her accession 
is valuable not only for the sake of symmetry, but because she can 
command the services, as delegate—unless some wretched local 
intrigue intervenes—of her Chief Justice, Sir Samuel Griffith, who 
is one of the ablest men in the British Empire, and a master of the 
complex problems before the Convention. It is already a strong 
body, but it will be stronger for his presence. 


AUSTRALIAN 
FEDERATION. 


eA 
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Great ability and moderation, combined with zeal, 
will be required to bring the work of the Con- 
vention to a successful issue, as may be gathered from a glance 
at a few of the amendments adopted by the various Australian 
Parliaments during the adjournment. The legislatures of the 
numerically smaller Colonies, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Western Australia, demand equal representation in the Senate of all 
the States of the Commonwealth, large or small. The Victorian 
Assembly agrees to this, but that of New South Wales, which is 
a most benighted and parochial Parliament and an undisguised 
enemy of a United Australia, opposes this fundamental principle 
of federation.* Again, the Parliaments of the smaller Colonies 
demand that the Senate—as representing States rather than 
population—shall have full power to amend Bills imposing taxa- 
tion. The assemblies of Victoria and New South Wales desire to 
restrict the Senate to the right of rejection only. The Adelaide 
Convention, it may be remembered, adopted a compromise be- 
tween these conflicting views by allowing the Senate to suggest 
amendments to the House of Representatives by Message.+ A third 
vital discussion arises as to dealing with deadlocks between the 
Senate and the House of Representatives. The elaborateness of this 
controversy may be gleaned from the amendment proposed by the 
assemblies of New South Wales and Victoria :—“ First, by a dissolu- 
tion of both Houses simultaneously; second, by a clause pro- 
viding that if a Bill should be passed a second time by the House 
of Representatives after being dissolved, and the Senate should 
again reject it, the latter House should then be dissolved ; third, 
by providing that after a Bill should twice have passed one House 
and twice had been rejected by the other, it should then be sub- 
mitted to the decision of the people in the form of a referendum.” 
The smaller Colonies, on the other hand, regard a referendum as 
nullifying State rights when this stage in the conflict is reached.} 
During the sittings of the Sydney Convention, a series of political 
banquets have been held at which a very hopeful tone has prevailed, 
and according to the latest news the only big question left over for 
decision at Melbourne is the financial adjustment between the 
Colonies. 


THREE POINTS. 


* A recent cablegram announces a victory for the bond fide federationists by a 
majority of 41 to 5. 

+ According to the cable, the Sydney Convention has decided that the Senate 
shall have no power to amend money bills, this being a concession from the smaller 
to the larger Colonies in return for the decision in favour of equal representation 
in the Senate. 


t According to the cable, a complicated compromise has been effected. 
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It is said that the people of Australia generally are 

—— keenly in favour of federation, and that the minor 
Parliamentary politicians in the various Colonies, 

who would upset the movement if they could from purely selfish 
reasons, misrepresent their constituents. In his admirable lectures 
on “The Commonwealth of Australia,” now republished in book 
form, Mr. Harrison Moore (Professor of Law in the University (of 
Melbourne) discusses the status conferred on the Convention, 
which is independent of the local Parliaments, and consequently 
excites the jealousy of their more parochially-minded members, who 
further realize that their prestige will be diminished when 
Australia is united and endowed with a Federal Parliament. 
Professor Moore points out that the amendments suggested by 
the Parliaments “ will, of course, be entitled to respectful attention ” 
from the Convention, “ but they are in no sense” instructions “ to 
that body, the members of which receive their mandate . 
from the people of the States.” The procedure is to be as 
follows :—‘“ In New South Wales, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
Victoria (and Queensland), the Bill finally adopted by the Con- 
vention is to be submitted to the electors for the Lower House, 


no elector, however, to have more than one vote. The majority of 


votes in each Colony is to determine the acceptance or rejection 
of the Constitution by that Colony, subject to the proviso that any 


number of votes less than 50,000 in favour of acceptance is to be 
equivalent to the rejection of the Bill. When three Colonies have 
adopted the Constitution, the two Houses of Parliament in each of 
those Colonies may adopt addresses to the Queen, praying that the 
Constitution may be passed into law by the Imperial Parliament 
upon receipt of similar addresses from the Parliaments of the 
other Colonies.” All Englishmen having the welfare of Australia 
at heart, i.e., all Englishmen, earnestly trust that the arduous and 
devoted labours of this historic Convention, which embraces the 
best statesmanship in Australia, may be crowned with success, and 
that the Imperial Parliament may be called upon to do its part 
next year. The creation of an Australian nation would stand out 
among the great landmarks of the century. 


That we have not dealt with South African affairs 

SourH Arrica. this month is certainly not due to want of interest 
in them. They are painfully interesting. The im- 

mediate future of that group of communities is by no means certain, 
while it is undoubtedly gloomy. The industrial depression in the 
Transvaal, the rumoured illness of President Kruger, the exposure 
of Rhodesia, the bitter racial feud that is brewing in Cape Colony 


-* 
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in view of the coming General Election and the supposed identifica- 
tion of the Imperial Government with the Rhodesian party, which 
is being grossly exaggerated by both sides, all conduce to darken 
the outlook. The one bright spot is the genial sagacity of the 
High Commissioner, Sir Alfred Milner, who by this time, we feel, 
all parties must have learned to appreciate. We can only hope he 
may be able to improve the situation, which at this distance looks 
bad. The only piece of advice we feel justified in offering our 
readers is to scrutinize any Rhodesian properties they may be offered 
for investment with unusual care. 
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